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VOLUME II 

CHAPTER I 

MY ENTRY INTO THE SERVICE OF TURKEY 

I ENTERED the Naval Service of Turkey towards the end of the 
year 1869. 

During the visit of Abdul Aziz to Queen Victoria, arrangements 
had been made to send to Turkey a British Naval Mission, headed 
by an Admiral. This project had fallen through, owing to the 
questions asked in the House of Commons about the Cretan 
Revolution, but when that troublesome affair was brought to an 
end by the grant of autonomy to the island, the project came up 
again for consideration. 

The Turks, however, had dianged their minds in respect of 
the constitution of the Mission and the Sublime Porte merely 
applied for the services of two Naval Instructors for teaching 
navigation, two gunners and an officer of Lieutenant’s rank to act 
• as Commandant of the Naval Cadets. With this application a 
special request was made by the Sultan’s Government that I 
should be one officer selected. 

The work of the Commission was nearly completed. The 
life-saving services were in full working order ; the lightship had 
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been placed off the entrance to the Bosphorus, the life-boats were 
at their stations, and nothing remained but the fixing upon all 
vessels entering or leaving the Black Sea the tariff of the tax which 
was to provide the requisite funds for its maintenance. I had 
sent in my report after the successful placing of the lightship, and 
it had been duly forwarded to the Foreign Office. In acknowledg- 
mait I received the thanks of the Minister, with his warm approval 
of all my work upon the Commission, and I was informed that 
Her Majesty’s Government had been pleased to grant permission 
for my entering the Turkish Service as an instructor, so I donned 
the " fez ” and wore nothing else in the way of head-dress whilst in 
Turkey, for nearly forty-five years. I was made a “ Kaimakam ” 
(Lieut.-Colonel) and given the title of Bey. 

I joined the Naval College at HalM, married a few months after, 
and settled dovm to a shore life on that pleasant island in the 
Marmora, which lasted over four years. Then, after a good spell 
of leave at home, I v?as sent to take command of the cadets on 
board the school frigate Hundeveniighiar. 

Those four years were very happy ones. My duties were any- 
thing but irksome. I gave instruction in very varied subjects in 
the class-room, and had a small brig at my command for training 
the cadets in seamanship, I found the students generally intelli- 
gent and eager to learn, though they were a little too much inclined 
to imagine that to have understood anything they were being ' 
taught, was to have acquired a full knowledge of it. 

The Governor of Halid College when I joined it, was Admiral 
Said Pasha, who was always known as “ IngHz Said Pasha,” on 
account of his predilection for everything English, and the perfect 
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manner in which he spoke our language. He was one of the most 
courtly and perfect gentlemen I have ever come across, and was 
held in the highest respect by all his own people, as well as by all 
foreigners who had anjrthing to do with him. Never once did I 
hear his honesty or his good faith called in question. He had a 
blind admiration for the English character, and thought us the 
salt of the earth,” and it really helped to hasten his death 
to see how Turkey after the Russian War was drifting away from 
England and losing her friendship. 

He had been suffering from heart disease for some consider- 
able time, before he returned to Constantinople, after a long period 
of service as Governor-General of Konieh. It was virtual exile, 
in accordance with the policy of Abdul Hamid, of sending away 
to a distance from the seat of Government all who had been in any 
way prominently connected with the events that led to the 
deposition of his uncle. 

Inghz Said Pasha* never forgot the compliment that was once 
paid to him by a little daughter of mine. One day when the 
Pasha was calling, she came running into the sitting-room touting 
loudly for her daddy to come and mend her doUy. She was 
making such a noise that her mother in reproof said, “ Lucy 
darling, you mustn't shout ; you must keep quiet. Don't you 
see we have the Pasha here ? ” Giving him one searching look, 
she turned to her mother, and, pointing at Said Pasha, said with 
grave intonation, “That’s not a Pasha, that’s an English 


* He was a Brother-in-Law of Dawad Mahmud Pasha, and was made 
Marshal of the Palace after the fall of Abdul Aziz. 
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gentleman ! ” He was very proud of the compliment and fre- 
quently referred to it. 

Years afterwards when he was making a tour of inspection of 
his Province and was holding an official reception at Adalia, the 
presence of my brother-in-law, as one of the representatives of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank, led to his speaking of the incident 
again. “ My friend here, Mr. Whittall,” he said, addressing th® 
assembled notables, “has a little niece at Constantinople, who told 
me I was not a Pasha but an English gentleman.” Then he ex- 
plained what it meant to be an English gentleman, according to 
his view. 

He was a great reader and philosopher in his way, and an 
excellent conversationalist. He had a special creed of his own, 
which might be summed up as " Good deeds and not words ; good 
deeds not for hope of reward, but love of justice,” and he had a 
great contempt for the Priests of the Eastern Churches. The 
Greek Theological College stands upon a hill at Halid in full view 
of the Naval College, and looking out of the window as he saw the 
young seminarists walking about in the pine wood clothing the 
hillside, he would turn to me with the remark, "There, Woods Bey, 
go the black beetles, the cumberers of the earth, who do no 
useful work. ” He had no religious prejudices, and the ordinance of 
the Prophet in respect to the juice of the grape was a dead letter 
with him. Not that he ever much indulged in strong drink, and I 
never saw him imbibe anything but water save upon one occasion 
when I was the tempter. I had a small schooner-ri|ged little 
yacht, which used to lie at anchor in a small bay a hundred yards 
or so away from the house, and one day I took him for a sail in 
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it. The ward-room mess of the Anidope (the Ambassador’s 
yacht) possessed a good recipe for the manufacture of milk punch, 
and a few bottles had been sent to me which I kept on board. 
After some time I casually asked the Pasha whether he had ever 
tasted Tnilk punch. No, what was it like ? “ Oh, it is some- 

thing very nice and soft to the taste,” I answered. “ Won't you 
tw it ? " 

He thought he would, so I poured him out a wine-glass. He 
drank it, and, holding out the glass, said, " Where’s the milk ? ” 
I refilled the glass and again came the question, " Where’s the 
milk ? I can’t find it.” Once more was the glass held out for 
another refill with the remark, " I haven’t come across the milk 
yet I ” A fifth and a sixth glass were drunk by the dear old fellow 
in vain attempts to discover the milk. Then he gave it up. 

By this time, however, the Pasha was in as mellow a mood as 
the famous Mr. Pickwick at the picnic on the ice, but he did not 
go to sleep, nor had he to be sent home in a wheel-barrow when he 
landed. Instead of taking a doze he gave me an amusing accoimt 
of how he once iimocently became the worse for liquor. It was 
the only occasion in his life when he became so and was due to the 
concern of his old Scotch landlady for his health. 

He had caught a very bad cold, and the "guid auld buidy” 
brought to his bedside a large, hot, stiff glass of gin-and-water, 
Celling him to drink it right off at once. He did so, and soon had 
the most awful experience. His head swam round. He broke 
into a violent perspiration and felt so awfully queer that he said 
to himself, “ Am I d3dng ? Is this death ? ” Then he felt his 
eyes closing and imagined that death had come for him and 
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he knew no more. His eyes opened, however, in the morning, 
and he thought he must have died and come to life again, for he 
knew nothing of strong drinks or their effect, and had never seen 
a case of drunkenness. He did not like to mention his queer 
experience to anyone, and it was not until some months afterwards, 
when he visited a distillery and heard the word " gin,” that he 
understood how jolly " tight ” his landlady’s remedy for his cold 
must have made him I 

Said Pasha left and was succeeded by an ignorant old Rear- 
Admiral, who found fault with my training of the cadets on board 
the brig. He said that what I was teaching them was “ captanlik,’ 
for which they would have no use imtil they were Captains, and 
I told him in pretty straight and strong language what I thought 
of his judgment. I asked him how on earth he. thought that any 
ofi&cer could become fit to take command of a vessel, without 
having learnt first something about the duties of a Captain. He 
never interfered with me again, and I continued to drill the cadets 
of the gradu a ting class on board the brig, and to get her imder 
way once or twice a week, for a cruise round the Princes Islands. 
The cadets enjoyed the sailing immensely. They were very smart 
aloft, and I feel sure that many of them, if they could have 
had fair treatment after attaining the rank of Mulazim (Sub- 
lieut.) would have made very capable officers. 

When I joined the school frigate towards the end of 1874^ 
she was lying at Suda Bay, and she remained there imtil the 
beginning of June. The winter of that year was the most severe 
one ever ejqierienced by South-Eastern Europe and the Levant 
since I had settled in Constantinople. At Suda Bay in the month 
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of January, we had snow at the sea-level, and several of the 
villages were so snowed up that relief parties had to be sent to 
the imprisoned inhabitants with supplies of food. There were 
heavy falls of snow at Jerusalem, and many Arabs saw snow for 
the first time in their lives. 

But the spring which followed was most delightful ; as one 
strolled about in the soft warm air with the white fleecy clouds 
floating amongst blue sky and tempering the heat of the sun’s 
rays, one felt all the de vivre of buoyant youth. Mere existence 
was a pleasure. Breathing in that atmosphere was like inhaling 
“laughing gas,” and looking around at the beautiful scenery I 
could well understand all the glamour that enveloped the mind 
of Disraeli, when he wrote “ Contarini Fleming.” I have never 
seen such a profusion of wild flowers as on the table land of Akro- 
teri, the wide spreading circular promontory that forms the 
harbours of Canea and Suda Bay, and never tasted such honey as 
produced by the monks living there. 

The only habitation of any size upon it is the monastery of 
“ TTflghia Triadha,” which occupies a very lonely position in its 
central part. I paid the monks a visit one day with our Vice- 
Consul and the English engineer instructor of the cadets. We 
walked there from Suda Bay and spent two nights in the monas- 
tery, and had much fun with the monks by indoctrinating them 
*with a little practical knowledge of electricity. I had taken with 
me a small “ induction coil ” and a one ceU “ bichromate of potass, 
battery.” They knew nothing whatever about electricity or 
telegraphic communication, had never seen or heard of a tele- 
gram, and had no idea that messages could be sent, except by 
VOL. n. B 
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word of mouth or letter, carried by someone sent expressly for 
the purpose. When I got them to join hands and gave them a 
shock, some of them thought the “ auld gintleman ” was at their 
heels, and jumped out of their loose slippers with loud cries of 
“ Sheitan ! Sheitan ! ” (the Devil). 

I electrified some water in a basin, and placing a medjidie 
(a large silver coin worth 3s.4d.) in it, said it should be the properfy 
of anyone who could pick it up. The old " Hegumenos ” (Prior) 
much enjoyed the discomfitmre of his flock, as they vainly essayed 
to grasp the shining piece of money. His first shock in the hand- 
clasping was enough for him, but he made all the others receive 
shocks repeatedly, that he might see their antics, and was hugely 
delighted when I took one of them unawares and he gave an awful 
yell. He had the cat electrified. She got very angry and clawed 
at the small wet sponges I had placed at the end of the wires, 
but she quickly stopped and crawled away terrified. Then came 
the turn of the dog. 

The Hegumenos would have me give him one to see how he 
behaved. The poor dog got the shock all right, and the Prior 
one also, which he had not in the least expected. “ Arslan ” (Lion), 
as the dog was called, sprang up as he felt the shock. He made a 
bolt for the window, took the Prior fairly in the tummy and 
bowled him neatly over. 

The next morning we continued our walk towards the end of* 
the promontory, where there are some stalactite-lined caves, 
branching out m all directions. We had taken candles with us, 
and we explored several of them, passing from one large lofty 
cavern to another by narrow passages, and eventually reached a 
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ravine with tall cliffs on each side that led to the sea. These 
caves had evidently been used in the early days of Christianity, 
either as regular dwellings or places of refuge in time of persecu- 
tion, as we found many signs of Christian worship. 

The captain of the school frigate, a lieut.-Colond like myself, 
was my old friend Faik Bey, the Turkish officer I had met at 
Mauritius on my way home from Japan. There was a Commodore 
as chief in charge, a nice old fellow called Ibrahim Bey, who never 
interfered with either Faik Bey or myself, and we all got on very 
well together. Unfortunately, there was never any sea work. 
I could not give any order for the vessel to be got under way. 
The old Commodore was a cipher and allowed the Senior Naval 
Officer at Suda Bay to have large working parties of our men ashore 
daily, to dig and cart stones and other materials about the dock- 
yard. There were several buildings in course of construction, 
and so these men who should have been learning their duties as 
seamen, were kept at labourers' work ashore, to save pa3dng a 
certain amount of wages. I got no support from my friend Faik 
Bey, as he was convinced there would be no summer cruise for us 
— our "main-mast ” was reported to be rotten, and the hull and 
"rigging” in such bad condition that the ship was scarcely 
seaworthy. There was reason for such a report about her, as 
she had never been docked, nor had her rigging been thoroughly 
overhauled since she was first fitted out as the sea-going school 
ship. 
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CHAPTER II 

CRUISING IN TURKISH WATERS 

Whilst Faik, however, was in daily expectation of receiving the 
order to return to Constantinople under steam, a telegram arrived 
one morning with peremptory orders to proceed to sea at once for 
a cruise along the African coast as far as Tunis. We got under 
way the next morning, and with a fair wind sailed out of the 
bay. We had very light, baffling winds, and not vmtil the 
morning of the fourth day did we find ourselves off the westward 
end of Crete, and able to shape a course for Benghazi on the 
African coast. Then we got much more wind than we wanted — 
a gale from the south-west which nearly wrecked us. We lost 
our topgallant masts, main topsail yard and most of our sails. 
We should have been driven ashore but for being under banked 
fires, and able to get steam up just in time for us to claw off a 
lee-shore. 

My assistant, Humi Bey, had a very narrow escape, being 
washed overboard as he was endeavouring to secure one of the 
quarter boats. He was fortunate enough to clutch a rope’s end 
hanging over the side, and was able to haul himself on board with 
the next roll of the vessel. He lived to become an Admiral, and 
for one day was Minister of Marine after the proclamation of the 
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Constitution. He was a great friend of Lord Charles Beresford. 
We steamed back to Suda Bay, and within a fortnight were 
more ready for sea than before this mishap. A few days after 
our return, the “ Training Squadron ” under Commodore Lyons 
arrived in Suda Bay, and I think that some of their officers were 
rather astonished to see how quickly the old Turk could work 
at a pinch. I dined with Commodore Lyons, and met little 
Compton Domville, the Commander of the Flagship, who would 
have been a mess-mate of mine, had I but succeeded in reaching 
the Boscawen when appointed to her in 1858. 

We were not recalled to Constantinople, but ordered to carry 
out our previous orders. We safely reached Benghazi, an oasis 
on the shore of the Libyan Desert, and remained there twenty- 
four hours, then went on to Tripoli. Tripoli, the chief city of 
the piratical Barbary State which bears that name, has a most 
picturesque appearance from the sea with its large, frowning 
castle, its outstanding, flat-roofed houses and palm groves. It 
was a wealthy city in the old days, even after the piracy which 
enriched its inhabitants had been suppressed by the fire of 
American naval grms,* as it was the starting point for the great 
Caravan Trade with Central Africa. Its bazaars supplied all 
the European goods required by the natives of the Dark Continent 
as far south as Timbuctoo and Lake Tchad, and even beyond, 
and the returning camels brought back with them all the rich 
products of those comparatively unknown regions. To Tripoli 
came all the ostrich feathers, the hon and leopard skins, and 

* 1804 ; the bombardment being to avenge indignities offered to 
American Shipping. 
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“ gums ” and other vegetable products of the tropical forests, as 
well as the gold dust from the washings of auriferous rivers 
It has lost all its importance in that respect now, since Central 
Africa is so well tapped from the Atlantic coast to the southward, 
and it is a great question whether in the Italian war for the 
conquest of Tripoli, the " game was really worth the candle.” 

From Tripoli we proceeded to Tunis, where Faik Bey and 
I had a very good time as guests of His Highness the Bey. We 
were placed in charge of his private secretary, a renegade Italian 
who provided us with entertainment quite in the style of the 
” Arabian Nights.” Whilst stajdng with him, we put on the indoor 
costume of the Arab gentleman, and sat cross-legged on low 
cushions to eat of the many dishes placed before us, as we listened 
to the singing of the dancing girls posturing in suggestive Oriental 
fashion. They were all yoimg Jewesses, all good looking, and 
some of them very pretty indeed. They wore much barbaric 
jewdlery, and their costumes were of rich materials, but so very 
quaint in shape and cut. 

I was reminded of the Biblical sa3dng, ” My horn hast thou 
exalted,” for they all bore on their foreheads the horn attached 
to the headdress of the Eastern Jewess. Their dress consisted of 
white silken trousers clinging as tightly as possible to their lower 
limbs, a loose, open, filmy skirt, and a short, sleeveless, embroidered 
velvet jacket. 

With the old Commodore we dined in state at the Palace of the 
Bey, and were also entertained at dinner by Haireddin Pasha, the 
First Minister. We saw the ruins of Carthage and the chapel of 
St. Louis, the Crusader Emg of France, and aU that was worth 
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seeing in the city. I very neaxly created a diplomatic incident the 
first day of my appearance at Tunis by paying calls upon the British 
Political Agent and the Italian Consul-General, and ignoring the 
French. Sir Richard Wood was our representative at the time, 
and as he was an old friend of my wife's family I naturally called 
upon him. Then as to the Italian, I had been particularly asked to 
call and see him by my old friend Sandwith, our Consul-General in 
Crete, and personally deliver a letter. The matter, however, was 
set right by Haireddin, who explained that I had not called in any 
official capacity, but merely as a friend, and that I was not the 
Captain of the Turkish man-o’-war, who was Ibrahim Bey, and 
he did not propose to pay any visits to foreign officials in a port of 
the Empire. 

Tunis at this period was in a way a small replica of Constan- 
tinople in respect to political conditions. Just as the Ambas- 
sadors of the Great Powers were struggling against each other for 
supremacy at the Porte, so each Political Agent was striving to 
establish the predominance of his influence in the councils of the 
Bey of Tunis. The British and the French were the great rivals, 
with the Italian pla3nng m between. Sir Richard Wood was very 
clever at the game, and at the time of my visit had succeeded in 
drawing the bonds which rmited the Regency with the Ottoman 
Empire more closely together than had been the case for years. 

* Tunis had, in fact, become, through his diplomacy, nominally at 
least, an integral part of the Turkish Empire, which France, as 
well as England, had undertaken to preserve. When the power of 
the " Derebeys,” the great feudal lords of Turkey, had been 
destroyed by Sultan Mahmud, attention was turned to subject 
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States of Northern Africa. Longing eyes had been cast upon these 
by King Louis Philippe, and Tripoli, as well as Algiers, very 
nearly fell into the grasp of the French. 

A struggle had broken out between rival claimants of the 
Ruling Family, and the Capitan Pasha, cruising at the time with 
the Turkish Fleet in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, 
received orders to proceed to Tripoli and quell the disturbance. 
He was further ordered to arrest and imprison the contending 
chiefs and establish the direct rule of the Sultan. The late Rustem 
Pasha, who was Ambassador in London for several years, and 
was such a favourite at the Court as well as in Society, was the 
“ Bahrieh Terdjuman ” (Interpreter-Secretary to the Capitan 
Pasha) at the time. He more than once told me the story of how 
he himself hoisted the Turkish flag over the castle just as there 
hove in sight the French Expeditionary Fleet, which had been 
sent by Louis Philippe to take possession of Tripoli. If only 
the memoirs of Rustem Pasha could have been written and 
published, how very interesting they would have been found I 
Unfortimately, aU his papers were btuned in a fire. Though 
nominally a Turk, he was in reality a Cathohc gentleman 
and belonged to an old Venetian family. He was a Count 
Marini by birth. Brought up as a youth in Turkey, he was quite 
a Turk in his loyalty to the Sultan. He was an exceedingly able 
man and had occupied many important posts before coming to 
London. He had been Ambassador in St. Petersburg, as well as in 
Rome, and had governed the Lebanon for ten years with great 
distinction. We were great friends, and my wife and I always 
stayed with him in his hospitable mansion in Bryanston Square 
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whenever we visited London, where eventually he died in 
harness. He was a very notable figure in London Society, com- 
bining in his bearing the native dignity and courtesy of the 
hi gh Turkish official with the polished manners of the Western 
diplomat. 

We left T unis loaded by the Bey with presents more bulky 
than valuable, as they consisted chiefly of bags of rice and sugar, 
jars of butter, and olive oil and honey — ^provisions for our 
presumably large households of wives and dependents — and 
returned to Constantinople, where the old frigate was dis- 
mantled and set aside as no longer seaworthy. I spent the next 
few months in my island home whilst another school-frigate was 
being got ready. The vessel selected was an ancient frigate, the 
Mukbir Soroor, buUt originally in America, and sent a few years 
later as a present from the United States to Sultan Abdul Medjid. 
She was put in dock and extensively repaired, but was of small 
steam power and her coal-carrying capacity was very Ihnited. 
I was sorry to part with my two companions, the old Commodore 
and Faik Bey. I saw much of the latter as he afterwards became 
an Admiral and Chief of the Naval Staff. As to Ibrahim Bey, he 
was pensioned off, and we never met again. He was a very old 
man and had served in the Turkish Navy in the days of Sultan 
Mahmud, and told me some very interesting stories. 

One was a graphic account of how the proud Pasha of Smyrna, 
who had defied the authority of the Sultan, was inveigled into 
his power and put to death. No overt action was taken against 
the recalcitrant Pasha, who doubtless thought that, as in the 
case of Mehemet Ali of Eg3rpt, he would be tacitly allowed to 
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continue his quasi-independent rule. One day, however, the 
Capitan Pasha sailed into Smyrna Harbour and anchored off the 
Pasha’s palace. The Admiral landed and conveyed a gracious 
message from the Sultan. He was invited to dinner, and was so 
well entertained that he accepted an invitation for the next 
evening. In the morning he sent to the Governor a golden arrow. 
They spent a jolly evening together, and in the morning the 
Sultan's Envoy sent an Arab horse as a gift to the Governor. 
In returning his thanks for it the latter invited the Admiral to 
dine with him for the third time, and this invitation also was 
accepted with alacrity. 

The next day the Governor received from the Admiral a 
richly-decorated gun. With it was dispatched a most flattering 
letter breathing love and friendship and expressing the hope 
that the Pasha would honour him with a visit on board his ship 
that afternoon and dine with him. The unforttmate fellow swal- 
lowed the bait. He went off to the ship in the Capitan Pasha’s 
barge, was received with great honour and ushered into his host's 
spacious saloon cabin. 

Here, as they sat eating of the feast which had be^ specially 
prepared, the guest suddenly found that the ship was moving out 
of harbour. The music of the Admiral’s band had drowned the 
noise of the ship getting imder way, and she was slipping along 
with a fair wind towards the entrance of the Gulf. Springing up 
in alarm, he saw that he had been trapped and was a prisoner. 
He upbraided his host for his vile treachery, but the latter replied 
with accents of sorrow in his voice : 

“ My dear friend, it is your ' kismet.’ You would have it so. 
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Here is the firman of the Sultan deposing you from your position 
and ordering me to hang you at the yard-arm. You became my 
friend and I tried to save you. I sent you an arrow. What 
did it mean ? Flight. I sent you a horse. What was its sig- 
nification ? Speedy flight. I sent you then a gun. What 
should you understood I meant you to do ? Defend yourself, 
as you would not flee. You did neither. My friend, it is the 
will of Allah.” 

He made a sign. The unfortunate Pasha was marched out of 
the cabin ; the noose was ready, and the next moment he was 
swinging at the yard-arm. The stately battleship, with guns cast 
loose and double shotted, sailed past the castle at the entrance 
with the lifeless body of the Pasha of Smyrna still dangling at the 
end of the main-yard. Ibrahim Bey was a Mulazim of the second 
class on board the vessel and witnessed the tragedy. 

He was also a witness of the betrayal of the Turkish Fleet into 
the hands of Mehemed Ali of Egs^pt by the Capitan Pasha when 
Sultan Mahmoud died, and was succeeded by his son, Abdul 
Medjid. It is a most interesting story, but too long for full 
narration in these reminiscences. I will only say that " Firar ” 
(the Runaway), Achmet Pasha, as he is called in Turkish history, 
carried off the Fleet to Alexandria in order to save his own life and 
take his revenge upon the new Sultan for having ordered his 
execution. The Imperial messenger canning the fateful “ firman ” 
to be delivered to the Admiral next in command was trapped on 
board the flagship, his wallet searched and the " firman ” found. 
Its tenor justified the worst fears of the grand Admiral, so another 
“ firman ” was forged with the aid of his Secretary, and the original 
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seals attached. The Fleet was under way, cruising between Crete 
and Cyprus. The Commanding Officers were summoned by signal, 
and the Capitan Pasha, meeting them with a smiling face, an- 
nounced the arrival of a “ firman ” from their Gracious Lord the 
Padisha (King of Kings). It was handed to the Secretary to be 
read, after Achmet Pasha had touched it with his lips and forehead 
as customary. Profuse were the congratulations of the Second in 
Command and the Captains when, as the false “ firman ” was read, 
they heard that Achmet Pasha had been confirmed in his high 
office, and that he was to proceed with the Fleet and carry out 
the secret orders which had accompanied the “ firman.” The 
“ firman ” was passed from one to the other. No one questioned 
its authenticity, but all touched it reverently with lips and 
forehead, as the Capitan Pasha had done. 

His trusty Steward was dispatched in the fastest frigate of the 
Fleet to negotiate with Mehemed Ali, and on his return in an 
Egyptian steamship a few days later, the Fleet, in obedience 
to the Capitan Pasha’s signals, sailed for Alexandria. The 
Commanding Officers were summoned to a conference on shore with 
Ahmet Pasha, and on arrival found themselves prisoners. Egyp- 
tian pilots were sent out, and the ships, brought into the inner 
harbour, passed into the possession of Mehemed Ali. 

Subsequently I cruised through the Red Sea to the Persian 
Gulf on board the school-frigate Mukhir Soroor. The experiences 
were novel and amusing, and I became, so I was told, " half a 
hadji ” by drinking from bottles of water brought down to Jedda 
from Mecca by sheikhs who had filled them at the well of Zemzem. 
I only mention the fact because of the orthodox Moslem belief 
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that lips through which this water has once passed can never again 
utter a lie. 

On this voyage a dangerous fire on board was averted by 
a very able man who never lost his head and knew exactly what to 
do when the outbreak occurred, owing to the excessively tight 
packing of the " stempost gland,” which created friction. He was 
Reuben Warren, the engineer-instructor, the only other English- 
man on board except Conolly the gunner. Warren managed by 
careful manipulation to let a little water reach the burning stufi 
and extinguish the fire before a dangerous leak had developed. 
At Port Said I met old McKillop Pasha, the Head of the Khedival 
Navy and Director-General of Lights, Ports and Harbours. He was 
a free-lance like Hobart, and had also been a blockade-runner in 
the American Civil War. Unlike Hobart, however, he did not 
succeed in escaping capture, and passed some time in a northern 
prison. He came off to pay us an ofBcial visit in return for our call, 
dressed in a uniform of his own device as it looked to me, being of 
a mixed Naval and Military character. He was a jovial old soul, 
too fond, poor fellow, of whisky-and-soda for his health and 
reputation. But he was a great favourite with Ismail Pasha, 
the Khedive. He liked his bluff way of talking, and was very 
tolerant of his weakness. 

Ismail Pasha remembered him long after the old sailor had 
passed away, and I am afraid it excited the curiosity of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid somewhat when he saw us talking together about 
McKiQop one night at the Palace. It was at a very memorable 
dinner, at which I sat as one of his guests with two dethroned 
princes, Milan, the ex-King of Serbia, and Ismail, the ex-Khedive, 
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and a third prince, who according to law should have succeeded 
Ismail Pasha. This was Halim Pasha, the youngest son of 
Mehemed Ali and the oldest living male member of the family 
when Ismail was deposed.* 

I ended my cruise in the Mukbir Soroor at Suda Bay in Crete. 
A telegram was there waiting for the Commodore, ordering my 
return to Constantinople without delay. I rejoined the College 
and devoted my attention to torpedo instruction. But it was 
very xmsatisfactory work. It was like that of the Hebrews in 
Egypt “ making bricks without straw ” ! I could not obtain 
what I wanted. The old naval Chiefs did not believe in tor- 
pedoes at all before the war with Russia, and the Council would 
not sanction any special expenditure. Still, very soon prepara- 
tions had inevitably to be made for the impending struggle with 
Russia. 


• One of his sons. Said Halim Pasha, was Grand Vizier when the war 
took place, and was snbsequently aissassinated in Italy. 
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CHAPTER III 

MY TOO-SUCCESSFUL TORPEDOES 

It was towards the eve of the war with the hereditary enemy when 
I was summoned by telegraph to attend an important meeting 
of a war council, sitting at the Ordnance Department under 
Dawad Mahmud Pasha, the brother-in-law of the Sultan. I 
was asked at the council whether I could prepare a torpedo and 
place it in the Bosphorus for explosion. Upon my answering in 
the affirmative, I received the order to arrange one as soon as 
possible. It was useless to point out the absence of the *' necessary 
straw for making the required brick. ” So I asked for and obtained 
the necessary authority to requisition anything I wanted from any 
Department. With the exception of a length of " armoured 
cable,” a remnant of which was in use for canying the telegraph 
lines across the Bosphorus, everything else had to be improvised. 
The " sea-mine ” was prepared under my directions and sent up 
to Kavak at the upper part of the Bosphorus. 

I was working under the greatest difficulties. I had a problem 
to solve : to anchor a " sea-mine ” in a strong current with the 
water var3dng in depth at every yard. It had also to be as far 
away as possible from the shore, and the length of electric cable 
was very limited. I had no steam-laimch, and had to do the 
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best I could with a big lighter and a large rowing-boat manned 
by thirty men. Nevertheless I got the torpedo well ofi-shore, 
nearly in the middle of the channel. I had got it over the side 
just as a squall suddenly burst upon us. I was standing on the 
small platform of the lighter at the time, superintending the 
fastening of the mooring chains, and nearly went overboard as 
the wind caught my body. We were blown right across to the 
Asiatic shore, and had to remain there several hours before the 
weather moderated sufficiently to allow of our return. 

I had fully expected to hear that the Commission would be 
coming up in the morning to see the torpedo exploded, instead 
of which, however, I received orders to return. I was kept in 
suspense for over a fortnight, and then received an order to be at 
Dawad Mahmud Pasha’s konak at such an early hour the next 
morning that I was compelled to make a long journey from the 
Prince’s Islands in a one-man caique. My mind was very heavy 
with doubt when I thought of leaky joints in the " circuit ” with 
my improvised arrangements, and the whole way up to Eavak I 
was debating whether I should hedge against failure by explaining 
beforehand the possibility of a non-explosion through faulty 
insulation. Fortunately, I decided to leave it to chance, and 
Chance stood my friend. I coupled up my improvised “ pile 
battery ” of zinc and copper plates, and with my finger on the 
" firing key ” stood awaiting the order to fire. We had to wait 
for some time, as many vessels were entering the Bosphorus and 
passing down in quick succession. At last there was a sufficient 
vacant space, and at a nod from the great Pasha, I pressed the 
key. Several Admirals and Generals were with us, and I shall 
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always remember the cry of consternation from one of these 
Naval rbiftfs as he saw the effect of the explosion which followed 
my action. Hassan Pasha, the Admiral in question, spoke English 
very well as he had been many years previously serving for a con- 
siderable time on board one of our ships-of-war. He had been in 
the first Burmese War, and a shipmate of Admiral Sir George 
Tryon. I was indeed present at the first meeting of these two old 
shipmates when, years after the war. Admiral Tryon came to pay 
an official visit to Constantinople as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and old “ Chin-Chon ” Hassan Pasha, as he 
was called, and I dined on board the Admiral's yacht the night 
before he started upon that fatal cruise in the Victoria. When 
Hassan Pasha felt the earth shaking trader his feet, and saw an 
enormous body of white water, like a jagged iceberg rising up 
nearly to a hundred feet in height, he exclaimed : “ That a 
torpedo ! I’m not going near the Russian coast ! Why, that 
water would have sunk any ship afloat ! ” 

My mine explosion in the Bosphorus was a very great success. 
News of it travelled far and wide, and the Russians ever after had 
a wholesome respect for my defensive torpedoes. It was a 
weapon, however, which cut both ways, and the Turkish Fleet 
sent into the Black Sea at the beginning of the war kept a long 
way off the Russian coast. A few days afterwards I was ordered 
*to prepare a " sea-mine ” for the destruction of a vessel off the 
Naval CoUege in the presence of the Sultan. I was naturally 
delighted, as I felt sure of my success this time. I hadn’t 
bargained, however, for the supineness of the dockyard authorities. 

I was allowed no points in my favour. The old wooden frigate to 
Toi»’n. C 
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be the victim of the explosion was not sent down to HalM until 
the very morning the affair was to take place ; in fact, the Sultan 
in his yacht had actually arrived before the tug towing the vessel 
down had got her there. Hence there was no possibility of 
mooring the ship first and then placing the torpedo under her, 

I went ofi to the tug, and with some difficulty got the frigate 
placed sufficiently near to receive the full benefit of the explosion. 
Whilst I was doing this an active interchange of signals was 
going on between the College and the Imperial Yacht, on 
board of which was an impatient Sultan waiting to see the show. 

I landed from the tug-boat which had brought the vessel down 
with a heart beating from excitement and a mind full of appre- 
hension as to the success of my work. But Luck has been much on 
my side throughout my whole career, 

I coupled up my extemporised pile battery ; the signal was 
made " All ready,” and I received the order to fire. 

I touched the " firing-key ” and the result was grand. It was 
like the birth of a young and lusty earthquake in its first moments 
of existence. There was a rumbling noise, the earth shook, and 
the windows of the mosque and college buildings facing the sea 
were shattered. 

The frigate, looking so stately riding upon the calm water the 
moment before, was seen to rise bodily upwards and break in two 
as a high black column of mud and water shot up through her" 
“ bottom.” Nothing was left of her but a ring of broken wood- 
work floating over the spot where she had sunk out of view amid 
the bodies of many large fish killed by the explosion. 

It was too great a success, however, and I received one of 
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the greatest disappointments of my life. When I felt the shock 
and saw the effect I thought at once of the great reward I should 
receive. Instead, however, of the shout of Oriental greeting 
I almost fancied I could hear : " Bring hither the man whom the 
King delighteth to honour ! ” “ Fill his mouth with gold ! ” and 
“ Place upon him the robe of honour ! ” what did I see ? Without 
any sort of signal being made to express appreciation, away went 
the Imperial Yacht at her swiftest speed, and the Sultan landed, 
never again to embark on board of her or any other of his yachts. 
The fact is, that although she was two miles away from the 
“ sea-mine," the effect upon the yacht was such that the Sultan 
and aU not in the engine-room thought one of her boilers must 
have suddenly exploded. 

The Sultan not only never went on board one of his 3^chts 
again, he never ventured afloat even in a steam laimch, but once 
a year, and that was only to cross over from Colina-Bagtche 
to Seraglio Point, for the annual ceremony of the “ Hirkai 
Sheriff," the " Adoration of the Holy Relics of the Prophet." 
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CHAPTER IV 

MY WORK IN THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 

I WAS and stiU am an adherent of the old traditional policy : 
keep friends with Turkey. When I first went out to Constan- 
tinople Russia was looked upon as the common enemy both by 
the Turks and ourselves ; she was stiU regarded so for many years 
after, and the maintenance of a clutch upon the key which would 
open the door of the Black Sea to our Fleet at any moment was a 
cardinal point in our foreign policy. Hence it did not bring any 
great strain upon my conscience to continue serving in Turkey 
after war had been declared upon her by Russia. The Admiralty 
was disposed to recall me, in the expectation I diould probably 
refuse, and then with a scratch pf the pen it would be able to rid 
itself of an officer not wanted when all the combatant lists were 
being reduced, and who, moreover, had a claim against it for half- 
pay and pensioni. But wiser ideas prevailed elsewhere, and I was 
told to remain where I was. 

After my success with the torpedo explosions in the Bos- 
phorus and Marmora, I was called upon at once to draw up plans 
for coast defence, and a statement of what would be required to 
carry them out. The torpedo work was undertaken by " To- 
phaneh,” the “ Ordnance Department under the Grand Master of 
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Artillery,” but the torpedo business was all under my control during 
the war. I was greatly assisted in it by two English employes 
in that Department, both clever men, who in after years attained 
the rank of General. One was Vinicombe Pasha, who had been a 
draughtsman at Woolwich, and the other Frost Pasha, who had 
been a foreman in the fuse factory. Frost died before the War, 
but my friend Vinicombe is still alive I am glad to say. They 
were both much respected by the Turks. 

The Grand Master of Artillery wanted to have me turned over 
to his Department. I refused, however, to become a General, and 
put on red-striped breeches instead of gold-laced blue ones, so I 
remained attached to both the Navy and Artillery. 

We turned out a lot of large observation sea-mines to be 
e:qploded by electricity, and a very large quantity of smaller, 
pear-shaped floating mines, to explode by contact. I have to 
thank the Russians for the model upon which the latter were made 
and fitted. It was one of several which Lieutenant Sleeman, 
R.N., who was then serving with the Turkish Marine, had picked 
up in the Sulina Canal ; they had been placed by the Russians to 
bar it against the Turkish gunboats. Unfortunately, he had not 
been allowed to sweep for these dangers until their existence had 
been proved by the destruction of one of these gunboats sent up 
to reconnoitre, against his advice, without any previous examina- 
tion. I had to place torpedoes in the Dardanelles as well as the 
Bosphorus — ^in the Dardanelles to save appearances in respect to 
our neutrahty ; in the Bosphorus, to stave off possible raids by 
the Russians. I kept everything in hand, and no outsider 
knew the real value of the mines as defensive weapons, or the 
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nature of their explosive arrangements. I had proposed just 
before the war started to place torpedoes at every point where it 
was likely the Russians would attempt a crossing. I was sent 
off, however, to Batoum instead. I was also sent to Sulina, 
and arranged torpedo defences which were highly successful 
in preventing the enemy from rushing the town. Again I 
borrowed an idea from the Russians, and made small mines 
for explosion by the weight of a man passing over any one 
of them. Some of these I placed on the beaches that form 
the shore-line of the great swamp through which the deep- 
water Sulina Canal runs to the sea. These beaches are the 
only roads by which Sulina could be reached. There w§is, of 
course, the approach by the canal, but this was barred by the 
mines I placed not only in the canal but on the bank on each side 
of it. 

Sulina was full of spies, and the Russians learned all about 
these arrangements. However, they had made up their minds to 
take it, and prepared an expedition. Lighters were sent down 
the canal from Tulcha, with field-guns fitted like howitzers to 
give them great elevation, and the town was bombarded from a 
range well outside my “ boom ” and torpedoes, whilst a large body 
of infantry was marching down upon it by the northern beach. 
The bombardment did no damage whatever as the shells never 
got home, and the infantry suffered great loss, getting mixed up 
with infuriated Cossack ponies, which kept them under the fire 
of the two Naval guns placed to cover the " land-mines ” 
and prevent any tampering with them. These rough, shaggy 
ponies were being driven in a body before the advancing troops 
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to cover their approach and open the road over the “mines” 
by exploding them. The explosions maddened the poor 
brutes, and they galloped back, kicking, plunging and 
biting in their terror. The Turkish shrapnel fell upon the 
Muscovite soldiers as they vainly essayed to get clear, and it 
ended in a complete rout of the invaders. 

I will only mention that I took advantage of the corre- 
spondents thirsting for news to send draughts of false informa- 
tion for the enemy to swallow through the columns of the big 
London dailies. I gave them lots of information about mine- 
fields where not one mine had been placed, and accoimts of 
large and formidable torpedoes which never existed. There was 
a good deal of “ faking ” about the whole business, but then I 
always took care to explode one torpedo wherever I was supposed 
to be placing a large number, and I never failed to give notice 
to certain special friends amongst them, so that they might 
witness the spectacle. In fact, I was pretty actively engaged, and 
although my name never appeared in any Press news sent from 
Constantinople, it is not surprising that one day the question was 
asked in the House : " Who is this Woods Bey, who is going about 
torpedoing everywhere ? ” There is always some stupid Member 
to ask a stupid question. The reply was to the effect that the 
Government knew nothing about him, and there the matter ended. 

Apart from this work, I was assigned another important duty. 
I was appointed by Imperial " Iradeh ” to sit as a member of the 
Prize Court, to try cases of “ breach of blockade.” The blockade 
of the Russian coast proclaimed by the Turks had become a 
farce as far as all foreign vessels save our own were concerned. 
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No British vessel was allowed by the Consulate to leave for a 
Russian or Roumanian port, whilst Greek, Italian and Austrian 
vessels were passing down the Bosphorus with grain cargoes 
continuously. They were all being arrested, and the “ Procureur 
Imperial ” (the Prosecutor for the Government) was waxing 
fat in pocket, as were also certain lawyers, over the fees and 
“ considerations ” they received for obtaining the liberation of the 
detained vessels. Freights were very high in those days, and 
owners could afford to give away a “ bit off the top.” Naturally 
there was an outcry on the part of our ship-owners, and my 
appointment was the consequence of an appeal to the Porte 
through the British Embassy. 

At my very first sitting I put the “ fear of the Lord ” into the 
venal crowd. There were several cases, two Italian amongst them, 
before the court. The “ Greek Procureur,” a Turkish subject, 
opened the case against the first by arguing that as there was no 
Turkish Prize Law, and the Ottoman Commercial Code was founded 
upon the Code Napoleon, it was only logical the Court should turn 
to the French Law of Blockade. This was backed up by the 
applauding cries of “Yes, yes, of course,” of an English lawyer 
engaged in the defence of certain Greek ships. 

I let the Greek run on for some time. Then as he began to 
enunciate the “French Law of Blockade,” I smiled C5mically, and, 
turning to the President, asked if he would kindly let me know 
whether the eloquent gentleman speaking was the “ Prosecutor ” 
or the “ Advocate for the Defence.” “ You tell me he is the 
Procureur Imperial — ^if so he hasn’t taken much trouble to work 
up an accusation,” I remarked. Then, stooping for a moment to 
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pick up a book at my feet, " Will you,” I asked the President, 
” send for the ' Sal-Nanieh ’ (the official almanac) ? ” One was 
produced at once. ” Please turn to the ‘ Naval College ' and 
read the subjects taught there,” I continued, ” and you will see 
' Naval Prize Law.’ Excellency, here is the text-book, and I am 
Woods Bey, the professor, who explains it to the young officers 
of the Navy. That book is a compilation of British Naval Prize 
Law by a clever British lawyer, and it contains also many useful 
precedents, the fruit of a good many hours I spent in the library 
of the Middle Temple. It has received the Imperial sanction. 
Can you, Monsieur le Procureur, after this say any longer, ‘ There 
is no Naval Prize Law in Turkey ? ’ ” 

Then commenced the assault of the English lawyer. The 
blockade was " null and void.” No Turkish war-ships were off 
the Russian coast ; there were no captures in the Black Sea. 
The vessels in any case had reached neutral waters before being 
arrested. I demolished all his arguments when assisting the 
President to formulate his reply. 

It was not necessary to capture a vessel in crossing an imagin- 
ary line. There were no neutral waters in the Black Sea ; all were 
belligerent. As regarded a force to support the “ blockade," 
the forts at the upper part of the Bosphorus were sufficient. The 
plea of arrival ha “ neutral waters ” when arrested would not hold 
good. The Straits were not neutral waters, but the territorial 
waters of Turkey. Moreover, these arrested vessels had. not yet 
come under Consular protection, as their Captains had not been 
able to appear officially at their Consuls’ office with their papers. 

The vessels were all condemned, and though after a long 
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detention they were released by the Sultan to please Count Corti, 
the Italian Minister, the trial put an end to all the illegal trading 
which had been going on. But how I was slanged — ^what an ass 
I was called ! Our family physician, a Greek, said to my wife 
shortly afterwards : “ What a fool your husband is ! Why 
couldn’t he have held his tongue ? There was a very nice bag of 
gold which would have come your way had he not been in such a 
hurry to get those vessels condemned by the Prize Court.” I 
had a long chat subsequently with Count Corti over this question 
of the neutrality of the Bosphorus, and he acknowledged that 
my contention was correct. 

Another good stroke I did for the Turks was to obtain pos- 
session for them of the Whitehead torpedo without pa3nnent of 
the heavy premium exacted by that inventor for the first one 
which he supplied to any Government. Captain MakarofE, a smart 
officer in the Russian Service — ^he was later the Admiral blown up 
by the Japanese in his flagship ofi Port Arthur in their war with 
the Muscovites — ^had organised an attack upon Hobart’s Squadron 
lying at anchor at Batoum. Three " Whiteheads ” were launched 
from rafts but utterly failed to effect any damage. The Turkish 
ships were lying in a tier, and they ran past them. The one struck 
a rock near the shore and exploded, another struck something and 
knocked its head off, whilst the third ran right up on the sandy 
beach intact. 

Immediately the wire from Hobart reached the Minister of 
Marine, my friend Ingliz Said Pasha, I got him to order that this 
torpedo and the remains of the other were to be sent down to the 
A dmir alty at once. This was done, and as soon as they arrived I 
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got them into a store-room under lock and key with a sentry at 
the door and the key in my pocket. Then a letter appeared in 
the Times, describmg the attack, with a few brief words about 
the “ Whitehead torpedo ” and its various parts, winding up with 
the remark, “ and in this chamber is to be found the secret of Mr. 
Whitehead, now at the mercy of the Turks.” 

I had never seen the mechanism of the " Whitehead,” but 
with the assistance of my friend Warren, the Engineer-Instructor 
of the Cadets, the torpedo was carefully disconnected. Every- 
thing was revealed. I had been wondering why this one had not 
exploded, and thought that possibly the operator in his hurry might 
have forgotten to withdraw the safety-pin. I found, however, the 
gear duly set ; the engineers of the flagship had actually taken off 
the " head,” and removed all the gun cotton, whilst the fulminate 
cap was still in position. It looked very corroded, so I thought I 
would try it. There was a large block of marble in the middle of 
the parade groimd outside the depot, upon which I placed the 
cap, and taJdng up a piece of iron, I threw it upon the cap as I 
dashed past at a run. A sharp explosion followed, and looking 
back, to my astonishment, I found Warren grasping his leg. A 
piece of the small cap containing the ” fulminate ” had flown in his 
direction and cut a small vein, from which the blood was spurting. 
I improvised a tourniquet at once with my pocket handkerchief, 
whilst my " chaoush ” went up to the hospital on the hillside 
just above us to bring down the Surgeon with proper appliances. 

The effect of my explosive letter in the Times was to bring to 
Constantinople, by the first steamer arriving from Trieste, a 
retired Austrian Naval Captain, entrusted by Mr. Whitehead with 
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a special mission. He brought with him a large sum of money, 
and his mission was to obtain possession at all costs of this intact 
torpedo and any other remains of such weapons in the hands of 
the Turks. He pulled a long face when he realised the situa- 
tion, that the torpedo had been opened and sketches made of 
various parts, and I am afraid that there were some who felt very 
annoyed with me for having destroyed the possibility of a profit- 
able private deal. But Said Pasha was staunch and true. He left 
everything to me, and in the end the Austrian Captain left with the 
copy of the contract he had signed on the part of Mr. Whitehead. 
The two torpedoes in our hands would be thoroughly renovated in 
the factory at Fiume, and restored to the Turkish Admiralty with 
three others of the most modem type, all without pa3nnent, and 
whenever required, fifty others of the most improved type at the 
time were to be supplied at half the cost to other countries. In 
addition to this, two Tmrkish officers, the one a gunnery man and 
the other an engineer, were to be fully trained at Fiume in the 
use and maintenance of the Whitehead weapons. 

In working as I was doing for Turkey I considered that I was 
also working for the interests of my own country, and I think so 
still, and I strove hard with my pen, when the Congress was 
sitting at Berlin, to preserve to the Turks their possession of 
Batoum. I was there at the critical moment when that knotty 
question came under discussion, and I did a journalistic feat in 
writing and dispatching simultaneously articles which were 
published in all the great London dailies, including the organ of 
Mr. Gladstone. Although these letters from “ An occasional 
Correspondent ” or “ Our own,” as the editors chose to head them. 
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differed somewhat in their wording, the text of the exhortation 
was always the same : “ Do not let Batoum go to Russia ! ” 
Our interest in the East required that it should remain 
Turkish. Batoum loomed largely as a “ tower of strength ” in 
the Eastern mind, and for it to come under the Dominion of the 
White Czar would immensely increase the prestige of Russia to 
the detriment of ours, as it did when that came to pass owing to 
the anxiety of our Government to have her signature to a Treaty 
of Peace. Then, as now, we were suffering from that same malady 
which so prejudicially, at times, affects the national welfare. 
It is a malady which, to coin some words, might be termed 
" partie-exigentia.” 

I had built a “ golden bridge,” as I thought, for the Russian 
Government to retire upon, if it were sincere in its declarations, 
that it was only to her commercial interests she was looking in 
desiring to acquire the port of Batoum. Millions had been spent 
in the vain endeavour for nearly three years to construct a harbom: 
at Poti, the winter’s gales having always destroyed the summer’s 
work. So Batoum, the only port in the Eastern part of the Black 
Sea, from Sinope round to Kertch at the entrance to the Azof, 
was required as the bridge-head of their Trans-Caucasian Rail- 
way. The natives of the Batoum Province, the “ Lazes,” were 
intaasely hostile to the “ Muscovs,” and were determined to 
oppose their entry into Batoum. They were all Mohamme- 
dans, and I pointed out that to hand these people over to Russian 
rule would be to violate the very principle upon which we were 
acting in respect to Bulgaria. There we were emancipa ting a 
Christian people from the yoke of “ Islam,” butin allowing Batoum 
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to become a part of Russia we were forcing a Moslem people 
against their will to submit to a Christian despotism. 

The entrances to the passes that lead through its girdle of 
mountains to Batoum were being held by the older men, with 
women armed with axes to fight by their side, whilst the younger 
were preparing barricades behind them. I was invited by a 
deputation of leading Lazes to attend a meeting, and I sat in a 
stufEy room and listened for an hour to their pleading that I 
would ask the “ Ingleez ” to help them. If only I could give them 
a promise that England would help them, they would not wait, 
but would start an attack upon the Muscovites that very 
night. I could not give the promise they wanted, but told them to 
be patient and I would do my best for them. I wound up my 
articles by saying : " Let Batoum be made a " free-port,” Russia 
can then have a railway from it to Poti, and we could have one 
to the Persian frontier. In this way the long caravan route from 
Trebizond to Persia could be avoided by our exporters to that 
country greatly to their profit. In this way the commercial 
interests of both countries would be duly guaranteed.” 

Russia jumped at the suggestion. Her negotiators declared 
at once that Russia would make Batoum a free-port, and to my 
amazement this bait was swallowed without examination. 
A free-port under the Turkish flag was one t hing , under the Rus- 
sian, a totally different one. 

I should have mentioned that I was the only person in Batoum 
at the time who could speak or write English. All the corre- 
spondents had left for Constantinople, and so, in a way, I felt 
called upon to do their work. There were two Commissioners at 
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Batoum, Ali Bey from the Foreign Ofi&ce and Nehad Pasha from 
the War Office, to act as political assistants to Dervische Pasha^ 
the Commander-in-Chief . They had rooms in his house, whilst I 
occupied his large commodious tent, and we three all had our 
places at his table. Dinner was always a bit of a trial, as we were 
all fond of bridge and anxious to finish the meal and commence 
our rubbers. The old boy, however, wanted as much of our 
society as he could get, and kept us lingering over the preliminaries, 
drinking mastic and eating “ mezzehs ” (appetisers), so that it 
was generally pretty late before we got away from him. 

It had required the presence of Dervische’s army to ensure a 
peaceful entry of the Russians into Batoum. Not rmtil the 
opposition of the Lazes had broken down under the pressure of 
the troops sent by him to clear the passes, and all the strategic 
positions had been handed over to the Russians, did Dervische 
leave with his army. The country had proved an invincible 
barrier, and a bitter feeling was created amongst officers and men 
when they had to leave. 

With the arrival in the Marmora of the British Fleet under Sir 
Geoffrey Hornsby, a very gay time set in for the residents of the 
Prince’s Islands. Many balls were given on board the larger 
ironclads, as well as theatrical shows. On board the flagship 
Alexandra there was a very clever group of performers, and I can 
well remember the wonderfully good acting of that poor 
fellow. Lieutenant Ras'on, who subsequently fell at the storming 
of Tel-el-Kebir, after having guided so well the advance-guard 
of the invading army across the Egyptian desert. How I had 
smiled up my sleeve as I read the thrilling accotmts of how Admiral 
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Hornsby had " forced the Dardanelles," especially when I came 
to the description of those " moments of terrible suspense ” as the 
ships crossed over the torpedoes and explosions were expected at 
any moment ! I dare say Sir Geoffrey smiled also, and pour des 
raisons, as our French friends say (for reasons never mentioned). 

The last big function at the Prince’s Islands was a grand ball 
and supper given by order of the Sultan at the Naval College, in 
the large saloon of the Sultan’s Mosque, whidi was always kept 
ready in case he desired to pay a visit to the college on the islands. 
It was a farewell entertainment to the Admiral and his ofScers, 
and all the youth and beauty of the fair sex from far and near were 
invited. The Imperial plate was sent down for the decoration 
and service of the long tables, and cooks, stewards and lacqueys 
also, to attend to the food and do the waiting. I had to attend 
to the arrangements at the Mosque, and requisitioned a raft of 
pine logs, with which I shored up the flooring of the saloon from 
below to prevent any part of it giving way. 

The Grand Master of Ceremonies came down to do the honours 
for His Imperial Majesty, and at his request my wife played 
hostess and received the ladies, whilst I helped the G.M.C. to 
receive the Admiral and officers of the Fleet. The Naval band 
provided the music, and dancing was kept up until a very late 
hour. After the first few dances there was a very fine display of 
fireworks let off from a large lighter and a raft which had been 
sent down early in the evening. The entire function was much 
enjoyed by all who attended. 

The war ended with the cession of Batoum, and the “ free- 
port ” became a b3Avord. Goods might be landed without 
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Customs interference, but they got no farther. Immediately 
outside the town was a “ Customs barrier,” and the place was 
a Naval and Military stronghold by the construction of new 
fortifications. 

For my services in this war I was promoted to Colonel, and was 
placed on the Staff of the Admiralty under Hobart Pasha. I 
organised a torpedo school on board the Hundevendighiar, the 
ancient vessel in which I went for my first cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. There was a mixed class of students, as young officers were 
sent for instruction from the Artillery Department. Many years 
after, when Abdul Hamid had been deposed and another regime 
had set in, I went to call upon a recently-appointed Minister of 
Marine to air a grievance, and to my astonishment received a 
very warm greeting from the occupant of the official chair. Hear- 
ing my name, up he jumped, exclaiming as he came forward to 
take my hand and lead me to a seat alongside his chair, " Woods 
Pasha, don’t you know me ? You were my 'hodjah ’ (teacher). 
I was one of your torpedo students from Tophanieh ! ” 

The Turks have a great respect for anyone who has been their 
instructor, and whilst I was with him he pointed me out to all his 
visitors as his old “ hodjah,” and needless to say he did all I 
wanted. The years slipped by and I was made a " Liva Pasha,” 
an Admiral entitled to fly my flag at the fore, as a Vice-Admiral 
does in the British Navy. But as Turkish Naval Officers have 
Mili tary titles, I was a “ Bahrieh Liva,” a General of Brigade of the 
Sea Forces ! 
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CHAPTER V 

RELATIONS WITH THE RUSSIANS 

After the war the Russian Embassy did its best through its 
Naval Attaches to keep a strict watch upon all I was doing. 
There were always two of them, and the chief was installed in a 
house on the Therapia shore facing the Black Sea, with a very 
commanding view of the entrance. 

One day I suddenly discovered that some tampering with the 
Naval torpedo students had been going on. The Commander 
of the Hundevendighiar came down with a somewhat scared face to 
inform me that a Russian Naval Captain was alongside, saying 
that he had been invited on board to see the “ school-ship.” 
What was to be done ? ” Oh, receive him with the usual honour 
and bring him down to me.” 

It was at an hour in the afternoon beyond the time that as a 
rule I spent on board, and he probably had not thought he would 
find any superior officer on board. I gave him a very cordial 
reception and commenced with a chat about torpedoes in general, 
and, with a little flattery as to the great progress that had been 
made in Russia in that section of coast defence, pumped him for 
information. On the principle of " throwing a sprat to catch a 
whale,” he responded readily enough to all my questions, which I 
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fired away in quick succession, cutting short any attempt on his 
part to put in one himself. At last, however, he stopped with 
the remark that he wanted to know something about our work. 
Would I tell him where we exercised with our “ Whiteheads," 
and would I mind showing him the firing apparatus of our electric 
contact torpedoes ? 

He was a newly-appointed Attach^ and did not know me by 
sight, and was very much astonished and chagrined when I 
courteously explained that, as a foreign officer in the Turkish 
Service, I had to be doubly cautious, and could neither show nor 
tell him anything without the permission of the Minister. Oh, he 
was sure that His Excellency would not mind at all, and that he 
knew the President of the Council very well ! I cut short his 
harangue with a non possumus, and bowed him over the side. 

It was at one of those squally periods of Russia’s persistent 
encroachments in Central Asia, and war clouds were gathering 
about the North-West Frontier of India, so with the object of 
stimulating the public at home, especially merchants of the 
Manchester School, who so dreaded the power of the so-called 
" Colossus of the North,” I wrote a long article which was published 
in The Times under the heading, " The Russian Naval Position 
in the Black Sea.” In it, utilising all the information I had 
gained from the Russian Naval Attache and other sources, I 
pointed out the weak spot in her armour, the Caucasus, and the 
great effect which would be produced by the entry of the British 
Fleet into the Black Sea ; and then I showed what little reason 
there would be to fear danger for the Fleet. 

Some of my readers will possibly remember the " Pendjeh ” 
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incident and the cartoon in Punch with Mr. Gladstone's declara- 
tion that “ this page should not be turned until the wrong in- 
flicted upon Afghanistan had been redressed.” Then it was that 
in the " see-saw ” of our foreign policy the Tmks received a 
friendly pat on the back and the British Ambassador was removed 
for having selected that moment to present a bitter pill for the 
Sultan to swallow in the shape of an tmfriendly Note. It was a 
strongly-worded remonstrance about the non-application of 
Armenian reforms, sent to placate the Nonconformist conscience ; 
but not to be delivered, however, to the Porte until it was oppor- 
time to do so. 

Sir William White was sent to replace poor Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, and as he knew more about Russia's Eastern policy than any 
other employ^ of the Foreign Office, and was a great opponent 
of it, the trouble was quickly smoothed over, and the most 
friendly relations established between the Embassy and Yildiz. 
But my article in The Times, though unsigned by its author, was 
soon " spotted ” by the Russian Gkjvemment, and my wings were 
cut in my soaring efforts to establish a good and efficient torpedo 
service. 

Not long after this incident, I was appointed to attend a 
series of torpedo experiments in the Dardanelles to be carried 
out by the Tophaneh Department. It was at a time when the 
gold and silver currency was at rather a low ebb, and much 
coinage which had been recalled for the melting-pot was being 
re-issued. It consisted of what was called " metallic ” copper, 
with a percentage of silver, and with the letter of my appointment 
to the Commission a large bag of the stuff was brought to me for 
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my travelling and lodging expenses. The day before I was to 
leave, however, an Aide-de-camp from Tophaneh came to inform 
me that the departure of the Commission had been postponed and 
I was to await further orders. I have been waiting further orders 
in respect to it ever since. I asked on several occasions what 
I was to do with the money, and I was told to keep it in hand for 
the journey that never came off. 

Not long after my wife was calling upon the Baroness von 
Kobe, who, in the course of conversation, alluded to our “approach- 
ing departure,” and expressed Society's usual formula of regret. 
Accordingly she was much surprised to hear from my wife that we 
had no intention whatever of abandoning Constantinople. It 
puzzled us very much at the time how this rumour could have got 
about. The key to the enigma, however, came shortly. Morel 
Bey, private secretary to Rustem Pasha in temporary employment 
at the Porte, called one evening to show me an interesting docu- 
ment, a copy of a dispatch which had been received from STiglrir 
Pasha, the Ambassador in Russia, about the time of the Pendjeh 
incident. It contained the translation of an article in the Nova 
V remya, the notorious enemy of England. It spoke of the editor’s 
recent visit to " Czargrad ” (Constantinople), and his interview with 
M. de Nelidoff. " Did His Excellency think an alliance between 
Turkey and England possible ? Would Turkey join England in 
a war against Russia ? ” 

“ Yes ; an alliance would be made between them at once, 
if the British Fleet entered the Marmora,” replied the 
Ambassador. 

“ WoTild it be possible for the British Fleet to do so ? ” 
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" Oh, undoubtedly,” he answered. “ The land defences 
are not strong enough. They are only so-and-so ; and in 
the next place the torpedo defences are in the hands of an 
Englishman.” 

“ But how could that have been allowed to take place ? ” 

" Well, it is not going to continue. I have been working with 
my Grerman colleague. We tried hard to get rid of him, but Woods 
Pasha has been many years in the service of Turkey, and we 
could not succeed. But we have taken such steps that Woods 
Pasha will not be allowed to have anything more to do with the 
Dardanelles.” 

I am afraid I was a bit of a thorn in the side of Nelidoff as 
I took up the cudgels in the Press in defence of Turkish interests, 
and would belabour Russia with them from time to time. After 
one special attack, a strong complaint was made against me to the 
Sultan, and I received an Imperial rebuke upon one shoulder 
with a friendly pat of approval on the other. 

Nelidoff was very good-natured, however, and although we 
were political enemies always treated me with the utmost courtesy 
in Society, and the names of my wife and myself were never 
absent from the invitation list for entertainments at the mag- 
nificent Russian Embassy. 

Many years after the Nova Vvemya attack upon me, there was 
an echo of it in a chance meeting between myself and the writer 
of the article. I was sitting in the saloon of a large steamship 
belonging to the Russian Volunteer Fleet. There had been a 
collision between her and a Turkish transport, and I had been 
deputed by the Minister of Marine to represent the Admiralty at 
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an official investigation of the damage. We were having a little 
refreshment after the sitting was over, when a tall, fine-looMng 
fellow of the Swedish type, blonde hair, fair complexion and blue 
eyes, was ushered in, and an introduction took place. I had not 
caught his name and was not paying much attention to him, as 
he was talking Russian with the Captain, when I saw a card 
being pushed in my direction. I picked it up and read, " Col. 
MaximofE,” and in the comer, “Nova Vremya.” 

There was a merry twinkle in his eye, as if amused at some 
thought. 

" Oh,” I exclaimed, “ the Nova Vremya, the ' friend of Eng- 
land ! ’ I am so pleased to meet you in person ! ” 

“ Yes,” cried the Colonel, “ the ‘ friend of England,’ as The 
Times is of Russia ! ” 

Then we had a little pleasant sparring over the policies of the 
two countries. 

“ Why,” he asked, " are you English always opposing us 
wherever we try to push ? Haven’t you bagged enough of the 
world yourselves ? ” 

" Why, my dear fellow, will you always put up your tariff 
walls against us ? Knock them down and you will soon see what 
great friends the English would become. England must find 
markets for her goods, and it is the fear of their being closed 
against her which leads to the opposition you complain of.” 

As I was leaving, he looked at me with a smile as we shook 
hands, and said : ” Your name is well known in Russia ! ” 

" Is it ? ” I asked, in reply, and added : " Better known, I 
expect, than liked ! ” 
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“ Oh, no,” he said. ” We get the better of you and we may 
be friends in future.” 

Colonel MaximofE was one of our most bitter opponents and 
fought against us in the Boer War. He was, as I heard, killed 
some months afterwards in a duel. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TURKISH HOSPITALITY 

Ramazan was a great season for the exercise of hospitality. 
Uninvited, anyone might enter a Turkish house and join in the 
evening meal, “ iftar ” as it was called. In the houses of the 
well-to-do many tables were spread to which the " kehaya,” the 
steward, would lead the self-invited guests, according to their 
degree. Three soups, several ragouts and roasts, sweets and 
the inevitable pilaff, with which all meals end in Turkey, were 
served to aU who came. 

Turkidi cookery is very good. The ragouts are specially 
palatable. Some of the dishes bear curious names, pointing to 
their origin. " Kabob ” is a term applied to all roasts, although 
the use of the word in the Western mind is associated only with 
the small pieces of meat grilled upon skewers. It also figures 
in amatory language, as when the ardent lover declares to the 
object of his affection that his heart has become " kabob,” 
through the fire of his passion. One very much esteemed dish 
is called " Imam Byeldee ” (the Imam fainted). It derives 
its name, so the story goes, from the fainting of an old priest at 
the feet of his wife when he found that another dish had been 
prepared for his evening meal upon his return, tired and hungry. 
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from a long journey. It consists of dices of " aubergine ” (egg- 
plant) fried in the pmrest olive oil, and was the Imam’s favourite 
dish. His mind had been dwelling upon it through aU the long 
journey. His wife knew how much he liked it, and not doubting 
that she would have some of it prepared in readiness for him, 
he did not think of making any enquiry as to the food she was 
placing before him. His disappointment was so great when he 
lifted the cover and fotmd something else, that unable to bear 
it, he fainted. So ever since this particular preparation of the 
aubergine has borne the name of “ Imam Byeldee.” There 
is another dish of the same vegetable, a purde with a smoky 
flavour, known as " Hunkyar Be3nndee ” (it pleased the Sultan). 
It derives its name from a dish of it having become accidentally 
smoked in the Imperial kitchen. The chief cook was afraid of 
the wrath of the Sultan, if such a dish were placed before him, 
and sought to evade the necessity for serving it. However, his 
dread lord had set his mind upon having a dish of this special 
purde for his dinner, and there was no time to prepare another 
supply. He insisted, therefore, upon having it ; with fear and 
trembling it was brought, and to the great rehef of the cooks and 
stewards “ it pleased the SiiUan.’' So, ever after, this dish was 
purposely smoked, and called as above. 

In after years, when I had attained high rank in the service 
of the Sultan of Turkey, I often went to " iftars ” in the konaks 
of the Grand Vizier and other Ministers, sometimes accompanied 
by friends anxious to see something of Turkish life ; the ladies, 
accompanied by some native female who could speak Turkish, 
would pass into the harem for their dinner, whilst I and my 
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male friends dined with the head of the household. The one 
great desire of foreign ladies visiting Constantinople, was, it 
seemed to me, to see a harem. The one idea thereon, prevalent 
in the Western world, was that every Pasha, Bey and wealthy 
Turk possessed, in addition to several wives, a number of lovely 
Circassian slaves. The harem was pictured as seen at Earl's 
Court, during the Exhibition of Constantinople, and in the 
Alhambra, when " La BeUe Fatima,” an Algerian Jewess, dis- 
played her beauty as the “ light of the Harem,” stretched upon a 
divan, and smoking a narghileh, with a small cup of coffee on a 
little table by her side. It was so astonishing to these visitors 
to find only one wife reigning in the house, and the harem to 
consist solely of this lady and her daughters, and female rela- 
tives on both sides, having no other homes. The fact is that 
the traditional harem is quite a thing of the past. Ijt had 
practically become so, even when I first went to Constantinople 
in 1867. One wife was the rule more than the exception, as I 
learnt in time from Turkish friends with whom I became intimate. 
It was, therefore, difficult to meet the wishes of visitors who 
importuned my wife to be taken to a harem, but there was one 
very high Personage with whom I was officially cormected 
reputed to maintain his household upon the same luxuriant 
scale as the great Pashas of a past generation. 

Hassan Pasha was a Grand Seigneur, a type of the class 
which has ceased to exist in Turkey. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man, with features purely European in appearance, a charac- 
teristic of most of the best bom Turks. Bom on the island of 
Tenedos, he had doubtless Greek ancestry behind him, and he 
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certainly possessed the subtlety and business flair of the Greek 
as weE as a good deal of his capacity for success in financial 
dealings, while he was a master of intrigue. He was very courteous 
in manner and dignified in bearing, but a dangerous man to 
thwart in any of his designs. That he had a quick and clever 
brain is well proved by the fact that for over twenty years he 
maintained his position as the head of the Imperial Ottoman 
Navy, and succeeded in getting a revival in his favour of the old 
title which had been abolished soon after the accession of Abdul 
Hamid ; he will thus figure in Turkish history as the last of the 
Capitan Pashas. It will also have to be said of him that he was 
the destroyer of the Turkish Navy. For one day only did he 
cease to be Minister of Marine. This was before he became Capi- 
tan Pasha, and the reason of this temporary fall was his sup- 
posed complicity in a plot against Sultan Abdul Hamid. The 
Sultan occasionally rode from the SelaniUk to YEdiz after the 
Friday morning’s service in the mosque. On this occasion 
ydhether the horse had been tampered with or not, or whether 
it was merely restive, never publicly transpired, but as His 
Imperi^ Majesty was mounting, the animal at once bounded 
aside on feeling the weight in the saddle, and but for the exertions 
of the grooms, and the assistance of the Aide-de-camp at its side, 
would have thrown the Sultan. There wais much rejoicing in 
Naval circles at the fall of Hassan Pasha, for he was anything 
but popular with the bulk of the officers on account of extra 
surreptitious levies, imder his rule, upon their pay and rations, 
and there was a rush to congratulate his successor when he arrived 
at the " Divan Haneh ” the next day. Short-lived, however, 
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was their satisfaction, since within twenty-four hours Hassan 
was back in his fauteuil, waiting to receive their congratulations 
upon his return to oflhce. His great supporter at the Palace was 
an Arab astrologer from Mecca, an influential Sheikh. Hassan 
Pasha himself acquired a great reputation for piety ; he never 
failed to say his prayers at the prescribed hours wherever he 
might be, no heed of any persons present, whether Mos- 

lems, or Christians, motioning them with his hand to remain 
seated, as he stood up, whilst his personal attendant spread out 
his prayer carpet before him, in the direction of Mecca. He 
died in the odour of sanctity, a few years before the Revolution, 
and was buried in the Mausoleum he had prepared for himself 
at great expense, within the sacred precincts of the Mosque of 
Eyoub. 

Taking advantage of my position as a Turkish Admiral I 
attended the funeral, passing into the cemetery with the many 
other Naval Officers who foUowed. It gave me the opportunity 
of inspecting the tomb of Eyoub, which no foreigners or non- 
Moslems were allowed to see. I saw the railed enclosure where 
the bones of the Standard Bearer of the Prophet and his devoted 
band of followers, slaughtered in their mad attempt to capture 
Constantinople, had lain until discovered soon after the fafl of 
the great city. There, at head and foot, are still standing the 
two tall trees into which the saplings, placed by the orders of 
the conqueror to mark the hallowed spot, have grown. As the 
story goes, a pious Hadji came to the conquering monarch 
and told him that an angel had pointed out to him the exact 
spot where the bones of the mart3nrs were ]3dng. He had been 
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led there in a dream, and waking up had marked the spot with 
two small sticks. The Sultan, to test the truth of his state- 
ments, ordered the man to be kept in close confinement, that he 
might not be able to communicate with anyone, and changed 
the position of the sticks, placing them at a distance, but amid 
similar surroundings. Then the Hadij was led, blindfolded, to 
the spot, together with the men who were to open the grave. 
Immediately the bandage was removed from his eyes, the Hadji 
declared that the spot was not the resting-place of the warrior 
saints, and he led them away to the place where the sticks had 
been originally planted. The ground was opened by the order 
of the Sultan, and there, sure enough, was a quantity of human 
remains, skeletons and broken bones. A fitting tomb was 
erected close by, in a “ turbeh ” (shrine) with space sufficient 
for a few pilgrims to say their prayers, and the sainted remains 
reinterred. Subsequently a large mosque was constructed, with 
an extensive burial-ground. It may be mentioned that within 
this turbeh takes place the enthronement ceremony of the 
Sultans of the Ottomzm Empire. Standing by the side of the 
tomb, he is girded with the “ Sword of Othman,” the founder of 
his dynasty, by the “ Hunkyar MoUah.” He is a lineal descendant 
of the last Seljukian Sultan, who, as ruler of the kingdom of 
Koniah (the ancient Iconium), had converted the Sheikh of a 
pastoral Turcoman tribe into an Emir of high rank and large 
landed possessions. His other title is that of the " Grand 
Tchelabi.” He resides at Konieh, and unless the Angora Govern- 
ment has greatly modified his position, must still be in the 
enjoyment of hereditary special rights and privileges. He is also 
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the hereditary chief of a very large and influential order of 
dervishes. So great was his influence in Asia Minor, in former 
years, that once, I remember, when invited by the reigning 
Sultan to come to Constantinople, but not feeling too sure as to 
what might have been the motive for the invitation, he sent a 
reply to the effect that if he came it would be at the head of 
20,000 horsemen. 

TTafisan Pasha, as I have already mentioned, exercised hos- 
pitality on a generous scale, and I readily obtained permission 
for my wife and myself to bring one night to dinner a party of 
friends who had arrived from Malta in their yacht, with letters of 
introduction to me. The owner, with his charming young bride, 
was on a s umm er cruise in the Mediterranean. He was a very 
zealous officer of the Royal Naval Volunteers, was his own 
s ailing -master and Captain, and kept his yacht quite on a man- 
o’-war footing. The Pasha’s residence on the shore of the Bos- 
phorus consisted of two separate buildings, the harem and 
Selanlik, connected by a long, spacious, covered-in glass gallery, 
at one end of which was a rockery with hidden water-pipes and 
jets, through which water could be made to spout or trickle at 
will, creating a pleasant sound, which he called his Nature's 
music. It was his summer dining-room, and we all sat together 
with the Pasha, at a well-equipped round table set with dainty 
linen, brilliant silver and beautifully-cut crystal glasses and 
water-bottles. He kept a first-dass chef, and gave us a very 
excellent dinner on that occasion. My friends enjoyed it im- 
mensely. The ladies were particularly diverted by the way in 

which the dishes were served and their contents eaten. When 

* 
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the dishes were placed in the middle of the table, we all went 
pegging away at their contents, with spoon or fork, as required. 
No wine or any other liquor was served — ^nothing but the best 
and purest brands of water, “ Kanli-Kavak '' and " Kaish- 
dagh.*' These are two of the most celebrated of the many 
springs of Constantinople, and it is worth mentioning that the 
water-drinking Turk has a very fine discriminating palate as 
regards that fluid, and can tell at once, upon taking up a glass of 
it, the spring from which it has come. Those wealthy enough to 
afford the expense have, when away from Constantinople, barrels 
of it sent to them daily, even to considerable distances. Large 
goblets of sherbet were, however, served before the coffee was 
brought in to conclude the dinner. 

Afterwards, the Pasha carried the ladies all off to the harem, 
and we men were left to ourselves for a couple of long hours ! I 
smoked a couple of "narghilehs," and the others endless cigarettes, 
before the laughing bevy of ladies came back and began pushing 
us about. The door by which they entered had been left open, 
and we heard a lot of giggling behind it. Whilst we had been 
sitting, somewhat bored by our long waiting and our anxiety to 
get away, they had been having the greatest fun possible. The 
Pasha's wife was very much the head of his harem. She was 
of very good family, the daughter of a high functionary of much 
influence, and a lady of great refinement, and though she spoke 
no foreign language, was well-educated according to Turkish 
ideas. As the wife of a wealthy Pasha she ruled over many 
slaves and attendants, dancing and singing girls, and players 
upon the native musical instruments. They were brought in to 
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perform before her guests, all richly dressed in silk, with beautiful 
embroidery. The Pasha's daughter and several other female 
relatives were there, and the Turkish ladies were all very curious 
about the dresses and undergarments of the English ladies. 
They sent the Pasha into another room, and insisted upon their 
visitors undressing to enable them all to try on each other’s 
clothing. They wanted to know all about their husbands and 
marital relations in England, and we found that aU the hustling 
we received on their return was in order to get us past the open 
door in succession, that the Turkish ladies might see what we 
were like. 

Hassan Pasha amassed a large fortune as he was clever 
enough to secure for himself much of what would otherwise have 
passed into the hands of Greek and Armenian contractors. 

Hence my Ramasan experiences in my earlier winters in Con- 
stantinople were very agreeable. My friend Ahmed Bey was 
very liberal-minded, but he had to bow to Turkish prejudice, 
and I never saw an3dJiing of his wife, although I used to receive 
friendly greetings from her ; but the Turks have a pretty custom 
of sending their children into the “haremlik,” to wait upon 
their male guests, and his one little daughter, Rechme3dah, used 
to bring me my early-morning little cup of coffee ; she was a 
slim little maiden, about seven years of age, with hair in little 
plaits, and henna-stained palms and finger-nails. Many years 
after, another little lady, who is still, I believe Minister of In- 
struction in the Angora Government, also used to minister to 
my wants and bring me coffee when I went to visit her father, an 
old friend of mine, and a great pro-English Turk. Little Halideh 
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Edib used to sit on my knee and prattle away ; she was learning 
English then in the American School for Girls at Scutari, and 
in later life remained a great admirer of everything English, until 
the Sevres Treaty showed how ready the Allies were to sacrifice 
Turkey to the aggrandisement of Greece. Slight and frail in 
person, she is well equipped in mind ; is all soul with a spirit 
burning with the most ardent patriotism, and is, in a way, a sort 
of Joan of Arc, though the cause she upholds is not that of the 
restoration of any Monarch, but the emancipation of her country 
from a foreign yoke and the evils of ignorance amongst the 
women of Turkey. Halideh Edib paid a visit to England soon 
after the deposition of Abdul Hamid, and gave a lecture in 
English upon the position of women under the old rlgime in the 
Ottoman Empire. She also served as interpreter at the Mudania 
meeting between General Sir Charles Harrington and Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. 

At the end of Ramazan comes the great feast of the Bairam, 
the “ Shekker Bairam ” as it is named in Turkey, because of the 
customary exchange between friends of presents of sweetmeats 
in honour of the day. After the early-morning prayer the 
Sultan holds a grand lev4e, a “ SelamUk,” as it is called. It is 
a great Durbar, as it would be styled in India, and at it attend 
all the high dignitaries of the Empire resident in Constantinople, 
the Ministers, Military and Naval Officers, and Civil Functionaries, 
as well as the heads of the various religious communities, to 
pay homage to their Sovereign Lord. Each in succession, in 
accordance with his rank and position, passes before him, swearing 
fealty to the Throne of Othman, upon which he is seated. It is 
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a most imposing spectacle, though, dealing with it elsewhere, I 
only mention it now because the Bairam of 1867 was the very 
last occasion upon which it took place in public, and I was one 
of those privileged to witness it as an “ invite ” of the Embassy, 
Ever since that date the Bairam Selamhks have been held in the 
great Throne Room, the spacious central hall of Dolma-Bagtche 
Palace, until the last year of the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
when the ceremony took place at Yildiz, On the occasion I 
refer to, at which I was present so soon after my arrival in Turkey, 
it was held, as previously, in the grounds of the old Seraglio Palace, 
and as usual a Tribune for spectators had been erected near the 
Throne, to which the public was admitted by tickets, a number 
of which were always sent to the Embassies of the Great Powers.* 


* With the establishment of a Republic in Turkey, these ceremonies, even 
in the very attenuated form which characterised these later years, have 
now come to an end. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ABDUL AZIZ : HIS EARLY LIBERALISM 

The change which took place in the character of Abdul Aziz a 
few years after he came to the Throne was very remarkable. 
Whilst Heir-Apparent only, he became weU known to many 
Europeans and was looked upon as a very liberal-minded Prince 
who would make a good Ruler ; moreover, he showed none of that 
hauteur and arrogance which was so largely developed in his 
disposition later on. He was the first Tur kish Sultan who ever 
set foot on a foreign land except as an invader in the path of 
conquest. 

It was an old legend with the Turks that wherever the Sultan 
set his foot the land must become Turkish soil, and this gave 
rise to a fiction I heard at the time to the effect that to serve as 
a foot-stool, a sod of the Empire was carried about in a cushion by 
Abdul Aziz during his memorable visit to the Western Cotuts 
of Emope. As may perhaps not be remembered in the present 
day, he paid, soon after he came to the Throne, a visit to Egypt, 
where he was lavishly entertained by his vassal, Ismail Pasha. 

On his return voyage from Alexandria he stopped at Smyrna, 
and spent a whole day in the country-house at Boumabat of Mr. 
Charlton Whittall, the uncle of Mr. James WhittaJl of Messrs. 
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Jardine, Mathieson & Co., and father of the Mr. Whittall who 
caused such commotion at Yokohama by his fire-work salute 
to his friends the night before he left. The Sultan was received 
at the lodge gates of the avenue by my wife’s mother, one of 
the three renowned beauties of Smyrna, and by Mr. Whittall’s 
other daughter-in-law, Mrs. James WhittaH. My wife's mother 
presented the keys of the house upon a silver-gilt plateau, and 
the Sultan noticing the embroidery upon the rich velvet Zouave 
jacket she was wearing, read thereon the Turkish writing in 
characters of gold, and seemed very pleased. 

His Imperial Majesty had been preceded by a host of servants, 
his cooks and stewards, with a string of camels carrying the food 
prepared for himself, and also his table equipment, etc., and was 
followed by a brilliant staff, one member of which was Fuad 
Pasha, the Minister of Foreign Affairs at the time. Abdul Aziz 
remained the whole day at Boumabat, not returning to his 
yacht, the SuUanieh, until after sunset. He ate his meals in 
private, whilst those who accompanied him and the “ notables,” 
natives and foreigners, invited to attend his reception were 
entertained in large ” marquees ” outside the house. The 
Sultan had asked to see the menu of the banquet prepared for 
his staff, and noticing a favourite sweet dish, dates filled with 
pistachio nuts and cream, he requested that a portion of it 
should be served to him. 

His Imperial Majesty was most gracious, and won golden 
opinions from all for his kindness and the pleasure he showed 
in acknowledging the acclamations of his people. The praises 
of their Sovereign Lord were sung ever3rwhere, and loud were 
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the expressions of loyalty in Smyrna, the " Ghiaom: City ” as it 
was called by the Turks in those days. The Sultan took a walk 
through the extensive garden of his host, and at his own request 
was ushered into the Protestant Church at Boumabat built by 
Mr. WhittaJl some years previously. I was not there to see it, 
but I have been told that upon entering its portals the Sultan 
imcovered his head, thus showing a most imusual mark of respect 
not shown even by Greek and Armenian officials, who in those 
days wore their fezzes everywhere. The name of WhittaU still 
stands high in the estimation of the Turks, and the great reputa- 
tion for generous hospitality enjoyed by the one who entertained 
Sultan Abdul Aziz has been well maintained by his grandson. 
Sir William, who settled in Constantinople, and by the great- 
grandsons who now carry on the family traditions. Upon his 
return to Constantinople, Fuad Pasha was sent back to Smyrna 
to present to each of the two ladies who had received him at 
Boumabat a costly souvenir of his visit in the shape of a brooch 
set with large brilliants and pearls. 

Abdul Aziz also made a very good impression in London and 
Paris ; but it is a moot question whether the very great attention 
he received and the Honours showered upon him did not lay 
the foundation for that ambitious pride and arrogant autocracy, 
which eventually brought about his deposition and death. I 
saw him for the first time in 1867, when I went down the Bos- 
phorus to Dolma-Bagtche one Friday morning to witness his 
State Procession to the Mosque at Ortakieui for the midday 
service, and I shall never forget his proud and haughty bearing 
on that occasion. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FALL OF ABDUL AZIZ 

Abdxdl Aziz commenced his reign weU, but in after years his 
character changed considerably, and when he lost the controlling 
influence of the two old and able statesmen, Ali and Fuad Pashas, 
he grew somewhat morose in disposition, and pride and hauteur 
became his most salient characteristics. Unbridled authority 
in the end governed his actions, and his Ministers entered his 
presence with dread. Never, it was said, were they allowed to be 
seated in his presence, but recdved thedr instructions standing 
before him, or, as it might be, his rebukes and their dismissal. 

This it was which finally brought about his faU. Grand 
Viziers and Ministers found it impossible to carry on the Govern- 
ment with an autocrat who would brook no contradiction, or 
listen to any exposition of their views. It was not due to any 
revolution of the people, or outbreak of treason amongst the 
troops, that the All Powerful Overlord of the Ottoman Empire 
was suddenly removed from his Throne. It was simply the 
result of a conspiracy on the part of his Ministers, skilfully planned 
and rapidly put into execution once the scheme was complete 
and the men of action ready. Tliey doubtlesdy felt they might 
rely upon a quiet acceptance of an accomplished fact in case of 
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success, as there was a widespread feeling of discontent amongst 
all classes on account of the lavish expenditure of the Sultan 
and the maladministration in all Departments. The Governor 
of the Military College, Suleiman Pasha, was also in their secret, 
and one of their principal supporters in the conspiracy. In fact, 
the Young Turkish Party, though well scotched, with its most 
prominent members away in exile or hving in a foreign land, 
had not been killed. There were still in Constantinople adherents 
of its policy to whisper adverse criticisms of the Sultan's rule, 
to talk about the happy prosperous times everyone would have 
under a Constitution. Moreover, amongst those admitted to the 
counsels of the conspirators was Zia Bey, an ex-Coimcillor of 
State, and a member of the Malcontent Party. There were also 
two " Ulemas," Nazif and Seid Beys, leaders of the " Softa 
League," allies for the time of the Young Turks. The Authors 
of the Plot were the Grand Vizier, Mehmed Rushdi; Hairoullah 
Effendi, the Sheik-ul-Islam, a man of advanced age ; Hussein 
Avni Pasha, conqueror of the Cretan revolutionaries and popular 
Minister of War; KaiserleAchmet,theCapitan Pasha; Midhat the 
Reformer, ex-Govemor of Bagdad, and Minister without portfolio; 
Agiah Effendi, the head of the Post and Telegraph Department, 
as weU as the principal oflBicers in command of the troops and 
ironclads who had all been sounded and were on their side. They 
had all, indeed, been more or less informed as to what was about 
to take place and were ready to act as required. On the fateful 
night of May 30th, 1876, by order of the Capitan Pasha, who 
had taken up his abode on board the Messoudieh^ the newly- 
anived large ironclad built on the Thames, the boats of the 
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Fleet, manned and armed, formed a cordon along the waterside 
of the Palace, whilst Suleiman Pasha marched down with the 
Cadets of the Military School on the outskirts of Pera, and sur- 
rounded the harem. The battalion on guard at the Palace had 
been withdrawn, and Rediff Pasha, President of the War Office 
Council, in command of a body of troops from the Stamboul 
Garrison, kept watch and ward on the heights of Nishantash 
behind the garden of Dohna-Bagtche. 

It was a very simple plan. None of the rank and file or officers 
not in the secret thought of questioning the authority for the 
orders they were receiving, and so the programme was carried 
out exactly as arranged. The gates were opened, and Suleiman 
Pasha, with a gang of stout Albanians, all well armed, passed in. 
The door of the Sultan’s sleeping apartment was opened, and 
the imfortimate Monarch, who had gone to his rest in the firm 
belief that he was one of the most powerful rulers in the world, 
was roused from his slumbers and found himself prisoner in the 
hands of rough-looking men brandishing swords. He was in- 
formed that he was no longer Sultan, and that he must leave the 
Palace of Dolma-Bagtche at once, for his successor to enter and 
take entire possession of it. Dressing hastily he was placed in 
a steam-launch with one of his Aide-de-camps and a few personal 
attendants, and conveyed to Seraglio Point. There, in the 
grormds of the old Palace of the Sultan, he was confined in the 
Top-Kapou Serai, the small Mosque so well known to visitors 
during the reign of Abdul Hamid, and from which there are such 
beautiful views of the Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora. Whilst 
the advance upon Dohna-Bagtche was being made, steps were 
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taken to convey Prince Murad to the " Seraskerat ” (War 
Office). It was as great a surprise to him to hear from the Kps 
of Hussein Avni that he was Sultan of Turkey as it was to Abdul 
Aziz to learn that he was no longer the Padisha. It was with 
the greatest difficulty he could be persuaded to leave his home 
and accompany Hussein Avni, so morally Kmp was his condition. 
However, his nervous dread was overcome in the end, and he 
drove off to receive his formal recogrution as successor to his 
imcle. 

There on the parade ground, in the presence of a large body 
of troops upon whose fideKty Hussein Avni knew he could rely, 
the " Bejyat,” his formal recognition as Sultan, took place 
amongst the most enthusiastic shouts of joy. Then came the 
reading of the " Fetva ” in St. Sophia and the other great mosques 
of Stamboul — ^the decree of the “ Fetva Emineh,” who had been 
caUed upon to decide, according to the Koran, the fate of a Moslem 
Ruler who betrayed his trust — as set forth in the several accusa- 
tions against Abdul Aziz. It declared that he should be deposed 
and another more worthy appointed, and it ended with the state- 
ment that Prince Murad was his lawful successor. The Im- 
perial Standard was hoisted at the Seraskerat, and the thimderous 
salute of a htmdred guns awoke the population of Constantinople 
and its suburbs from their slumbers, to learn from the men 
hurrying along the streets that a new Padisha was on the Throne, 
The same salute was repeated at noon as well as at sunset by 
way of exhibitions of the joy of the nation at its deKverance from 
the tyrannical rule of the ex-Sultan. 

I was Kving at Halki at the time, and went up to town to 
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hear the news of this most stupendous and unimagined occurrence, 
for the secret had been so well kept that none but those privy to 
it had the slightest knowledge of what was on the tapis. On 
reaching the Bosphorus I found the whole city en fUe, all the 
vessels dressed with bunting, flags and baimers everywhere 
afloat and ashore, and the most unwonted scenes were taking 
place. Christian Priests and Imams were embracing each other, 
while Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and Turks were all fraternising, 
smiling and happy as if the millennium had arrived. All was 
joy for the next few days, and holiday-making the only occupa- 
tion thought of. But it was short-lived. Sinister events were 
on their way which turned joy to sorrow. There was first the 
murder or suicide of the ex-Sultan, followed by the murderous 
attack upon the Council of Ministers by Tcherkess Hassan, 
brother of a Sultana and an ex-Officer of the Imperial 
Bodyguard, and then came the Bulgarian revolt and its 
severe chastisement, with its sequel — ^the disastrous war with 
Russia. 

Whether the death of Abdul Aziz was due to murder or 
suicide is a question which will never be satisfactorily answered. 
Officially it was declared to be suicide, after a medical examination 
at which foreign surgeons and physicians were present. There 
was one amongst them whose hona fides could not possibly be 
doubted. This was Dr. Dickson, Physician to the British Em- 
bassy and British Delegate to the Board of Health. He was a 
physician of much experience, and very independent in his 
views and utterances. He was an intimate friend of mine 
despite the difference in our ages, and I have always considered 
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that he saved my life when I was seriously ill by an heroic remedy 
he insisted in being capied out against the opinion of my regular 
medical attendant, who feared a fatal result. I was very much 
interested in this question of the ex-Sultan’s death, and not 
only had a long chat with Dr. Dickson at the time, but on sub- 
sequent occasions also, and I never knew him to waver in his 
opinion, or to alter his version of what took place when he was 
called upon to examine the body of the dead Sultan. I recorded 
this accoimt in an article I wrote shortly afterwards entitled 
" Murder or Suicide ? ” though I never published it. I have 
the original still by me, and have been refreshing my memory 
of the tragic affair by a recent perusal of it. It is too long for 
its insertion here in its entirety, and full details would be weari- 
some to read. It should suffice to say that to the day of his 
death Dr. Dickson always declared, as he did then, that Abdul 
Aziz committed suicide, and was not assassinated. He alone of 
all the medical men who were summoned to view the body and 
pronounce upon the cause of death was not satisfied with a mere 
superficial examination. He closely inspected every part of the 
body, took measurements of the woimds, and examined the 
apartment in which the tragedy took place. He was so fully 
convinced by what he saw that he came away with the firai 
conviction that the imfortunate Sultan had died by his own 
hand, and the report which he presented to the Ambassador 
ended with the words : " I went prepared to find murder, and saw 
nought but suicide.” With all the other doctors and surgeons 
present, including Dr. Marounin, physician of the French Em- 
bassy, he signed the official report which was published together 
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with the official account of the finding of the body. It stated 
that the ex-Sultan, upon his deposition, had been placed for safe 
custody in the Top-Kapou-Serai ; that on the third day had 
been removed to the residence assigned to hiin and his family, 
a block of apartments in a detached dependency of the Tcheragan 
Palace ; that the following day he was foimd dead in a small 
room attached to his sleeping apartment, having opened 'the 
veins in his arms with a pair of small scissors for which he had 
asked in order to trim his beard. 

According to Dr. Dickson, the woimds bore exactly the 
appearance of such openings as would be made by a person using 
such an instrument for the purpose alleged. Those of the left 
arm were long and deep incisions, whilst those of the right one 
were but short cuts and stabs, as if loss of blood had taken away 
the strength of the left hand. This verdict of suicide was, how- 
ever, not generally accepted. Human nature is always indined 
to believe the worst, and the death of the deposed Monarch was 
too opportune for aU thought of assassination to be cast aside. 
Before very long the belief spread widely in many directions 
that the authors of his downfall, fearing reaction in his favour, 
which if successful would cost them their lives, compassed his 
death in such a manner as would leave no trace of any of their 
hands in the " crime.” There soon became current various 
accounts of the manner of Abdul Aziz’s death founded upon the 
alleged revelations of a little harem slave, who talked of 
“ screams ” and ” sounds of str uggling .” 

There was much support to the suicide theory in addition to 
the appearance of the body, well nourished and very white and 
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clean, save for the blood which had flowed from- his severed 
veins and dried upon the flesh. He had developed a great 
eccentricity of character during the last years of his reign. Much 
as he had liked to show himself to his subjects when he first 
came to the Throne, he shut himself up a few years after his 
visit to England and France, and only appeared at the Friday’s 
Selamlik and other religious functions, which his position as 
Caliph compelled him to attend. He also at times exhibited a 
very morose temper. He was said to take great pleasure in 
witnessing combats between all sorts of animals, and was specially 
fond of cock-fighting, and it is said the victorious cock was on 
more than one occasion decorated with the Order of the “ Med- 
jidieh.” He was very fond of music, and when at times a dark 
mood came upon him, as in the case of King Saul, Guatella Pasha, 
his Italian Master of the Palace Band, would be sent for to play 
to him upon the piano for hours together, until his troubled spirit 
found rest in sleep. To a man of his proud and haughty nature, 
to be suddenly hurled from his high estate, must have been 
terribly galling and hard to bear. It was said of him that 
when informed of the surrender of Sedan, the capture of 
Napoleon, and the fall of the Empire, he made the remark to 
those about him “ that it was impossible for him to understand 
how an Emperor falling as Napoleon had done could still remain 
alive.” 

The story of the “ scissors ” having been supplied at the 
deposed Sultan’s request was confirmed, according to what Dr. 
Dickson told me, by a communication he subsequently received 
from Dr. Van Millingen, one of the Palace physicians, who 
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however was not present at the enquiry. Like Dr, Dickson, he had 
been a resident in the East for many years, and they were old 
friends. Descended from an old Dutch family, a member of 
which had settled in Scotland, he had adopted a medical career, 
and was Lord Byron’s physician during his expedition to Greece, 
and was with him when he died at Missilonghi. He had been a 
Physician to the Households of both Abdul Medjid and Abdul 
Aziz, and at the time of the tragedy, was in attendance upon 
the " Hasnadar-Agha ” (the Eimuch-Treasurer) of the Imperial 
Harem. It may also be mentioned that he was the father of 
the late Professor Alexander Van Millingen of the Robert College, 
the well-known author of several interesting works upon Con- 
stantinople, When the doctors were assembled for the ex- 
amination at Tcheragan, they received a message from the Valideh 
Sultana (mother of the ex-Sultan) that she was ready to answer 
any enquiries they might like to make to her in respect to her 
son. Dr. Dickson desired to have this done, but his proposal 
to have her questioned was overruled by the others present on 
the ground that their mission was merely to view the body and 
pronounce the cause of death. Foiled in his desire to hear what 
the mother of the ex-Sultan had to say about the death of her 
son. Dr. Dickson sought the assistance of his friend, and through 
the agency of Dr. Van Millingen’s patient, the desired information 
was obtained. The following is the account received by Dr. 
Dickson from his friend, as he related it to me. 

Abdul Aziz on the fatal morning had demanded a pair of 
scissors, with which to trim his beard. He had sent the female 
attendants away, and as far as they could tell he was alone in 
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his room’. Sometime after the ’Valideh, feelin g anxious about 
her son, sent one of her women to see what he was doing. Finding 
the door closed, the girl tried to get a peep at the Sultan through 
the window of an adjoining room. Failing to do so, she went 
back to report, and was told to knock gently and enter. She 
did so, and then, upon tr3dng to open the door, found it locked. 
The ’V'alideh Sultana hearing this suspicious circumstance, rushed 
with all her slave and sable attendants to the room. The door 
was forced open, and her unfortunate son was found lying in a 
pool of blood with the small pair of scissors by his side. That 
the scissors had been used for cutting his beard was undeniably 
true, as this was found not merely trimmed, but cut close short 
to the skin, a most unusual proceeding on the part of a Mussul- 
man. A weak point in the evidence for suicide was the omission 
of any autopsy to ascertain whether any poison or any narcotic 
had been administered to render him helpless in the harids of 
intending assassins. 

After a lapse of five years, when his successor was firmly fixed 
upon his throne, the question was reopened and became the 
subject of a " State Trial.” Fachri Bey, the Aide-de-camp most 
in favour with Abdtil Aziz, and who had accompanied the ex- 
Sultan and shared his imprisonment in the Kapou-^erai, was 
said to have made a confession. It was to the effect that at 
the bidding of the conspirators he had administered chloroform, 
and then the Eunuchs, who had been bribed to carry out the 
“ suiciie," did their work whilst the dethroned Monarch was 
insensible. All those concerned ‘ in the conspiracy still living 
at the time were arrested, and amongst them two brothers-in- 
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law of the Sultan, the Dawad Mahmoud and Nuri Pashas, who 
had married daughters of Abdul Mejid, and also Midhad Pasha. 
They were all condemned and suffered severe punishment, the 
three above mentioned being exiled to the Hedjaz, where it is 
said they were most harshly and cruelly treated and died miser- 
able deaths. The principal authors of the conspiracy had gone 
to their account within a very short time of their successful 
cmp d'&tat. All the chief Ministers, save the Sheik-ul-Idam were 
sitting in Council in a room of the Grand Vizier’s hou^ at Or- 
taMeui, when a Circassian OflBicer of the ex-Saltan’s Bodyguard 
suddenly broke in upon the meeting. Tcherkess Bey, as 

he was called, was said to have been a brother of one of tiie la dies 
of the Harem of Abdul Aziz and the motive of his attack was a 
desire for revenge upon the authors of his fall and death. He 
had managed to pass the cordon of sentries, and springing into 
the room with a revolver in one hand, and a drawn sword in the 
other, he shouted to Midhad, who was rising from his sea.t, 
“ Dovrama " (“ Move not ") and fired right and left upon the others 
at point-blank range. Hussein Avni, the " SerasMer,” fell dead 
at once with a bullet in his heart, as also the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and others were badly wounded, amongst them the 
Capitan Pasha, before the assailant could be mastered by the 
others present with the aid of the guards who came rapidly to 
their assistance at the sound of the firing. Tcherkess Hassan, 
having emp|tied his revolver, fought like a wild cat with his 
sword, and was in a d3dng condition when finally overpowered 
and carried off to be hanged, after sentence by summary judg- 
ment, on the " gibbet ” placed at the Stamboul end of the Galata 
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Bridge. This murderous attack upon the Ministers created a 
profound impression everywhere, and followed as it was by the 
attack of Ali Suavi upon the Palace, related further on, had 
much to. do with shaping the policy of Abdul Hamid in dealing 
with the internal affairs of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ROYAL VISITS TO THE SULTAN 

Shortly after the opening of the Suez Canal, several visits were 
paid to Abdul Aziz by Royal and Imperial Representatives of 
the Sovereigns he had visited during his Western Tour. 

The Empress Eugenie was one of these visitors, and had a 
magnificent reception. She was then at the height of her beauty 
as a woman, and of her power and influence as consort of the most 
powerful ruler in Europe, as the Emperor Napoleon was at the 
time. She was lodged in that very coquettish Palace of Beylerbey, 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, just opposite Dolma- 
Bagtche. As one of a few privileged foreigners on board a 
French steamer, cajrying officials and their friends, I had the 
pleasure of seeing her land from the State Barge of the Sultan. 
Smiling with pleasure at her enthusiastic reception, she won all 
hearts by her beauty and gracious demeanour, as she stood for a 
few minutes bowing her acknowledgment of the greetings she was 
receiving. She fascinated all who came across her, even the 
Sultan, who it was said went to her room when she had left and 
wept over her departure. The Empress to the end of her life 
retained a very pleasant memory of that visit, and when very many 
years after I had the honour of meeting her on board her yacht in 
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the Solent, we had a long chat together about Constantinople, 
and her host on that occasion. It was during the Coronation 
Review of Ring Edward, when I was a guest of Sir Thos. Lipton 
on board his beautiful yacht the Erin. He was on very friendly 
terms with the Empress, and when she heard of my presence on 
board the Erin, she sent a gracious request that I would come and 
have tea with her. She wanted so much to have a chat, I was 
told, with one who knew Constantinople and its Sultan so 
well. 

The Empress was so pleased to hear that I had witnessed her 
reception and been present at the public ffetes in her honour. We 
talked a great deal about Abdul Aziz and his successors, and she 
told me of the hitch at the last moment in the arrangement for 
the State Procession on the arrival of the Sultan at Paris, owing 
to the terror diq)layed by his young son Yusuf Izzedin, when he 
foimd that he was to be placed in the same carriage with his 
cousins Mrarad and Abdul Hamid. Nothing would induce the 
young Prince to join them, and another carriage had to be sent 
for. The Sultan, it should be mentioned, had taken his two 
nephews, Murad and Abdul Hamid, with him on his visit to the 
Western Courts. They were the nearest heirs to the Throne, and 
in accordance with Eastern customs were always kept under the 
eye of the reigning monarch. The Empress Eugenie was at this 
time of great age, but she still possessed much charm, and no 
one could wonder at the devotion of her friends. 

Her Imperial Majesty subsequently paid two more visits 
to Constantinople in her yacht, and I saw much more of her on 
each occasion. She was received by Sultan Mehemed and Yusuf 
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had been selected by the cavalier-leader of the Cotillon and placed 
in line. At the opposite end I stood with eight other cavaliers, 
selected and placed in line by the leading lady. We faced each 
other in anxious expectation for the signal that was to release us 
for the pursuit of our partners. Before it came, however, a paper 
screen was drawn across the centre of the baU-room, completely 
obscuring our view of each other. 

The signal came with the first bars of a waltz, and away we 
rushed, plimging through the screen. We had all seen where the 
Princess was standing, and in the struggling race to be the first at 
her feet for the honour of dancing with her, we feU over each other 
and were all defeated. Just before anyone could reach to claim 
the guerdon, Lord Carrington, the Equerry, gave his arm to the 
Princess and they waltzed off together. 

It had been beautifully arranged, and no one felt hurt or 
slighted. The Princess was in it, as she had wished to be, but not of 
it, as was fitting. 

The Duke of Edinburgh came twice to Constantinople, whilst 
he was in command of the Mediterranean Fleet, and I was attached 
to his person on each occasion, as one of the Sultan's " meh- 
mendars ” (of&cials in charge). It was due to his very kindly 
mention of me to the Sultan as " an old friend ” whom he would 
very much like to see. I owed to him, and do stiU to his memory, 
a great debt of gratitude for what he did for me during those two 
visits to the Sultan. I had incurred the enmity of the powerful 
Minister of Marine on account of my friendship with certain 
Palace officials, and his idea was that I might be giving informa- 
tion about him, and expose some of his little money-making ways. 
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So Hassan Pasha had been doing his best to annoy and drive me 
into resigning my position in the Turkish Service. 

The friendship of the Duke, so openly displayed by my seat 
at his side in the Imperial carriages, whilst the Turkish Aide-de- 
camp sat in front, and his references to past relations at the Naval 
banquet given in his honour, quite altered the situation. The 
Minister cynically acknowledged his defeat in one significant 
word, whispering " Courtuldu ! ” to me, as he passed out of the 
saloon, after bringing a complimentary message from the Sultan 
to the Prince at the Selamlik : “ You’ve got out of my net ! ” 
So I had when, as he probably knew at the time, the “ firman ” 
(patent), which raised me to Ferik’s rank (General of Division,) 
was being written. 

On this first visit, the Duke was accompanied by our present 
gracious Eling, then Prince George, a young Lieutenant whom I 
found most kind, considerate, and very chatty. Shortly after, I 
received my promotion. I was also made one of His Majesty’s 
Aides-de-camp (Adjutant-General), and became one of the 
Members of His Household. It was a curious position, for I was a 
nineteenth century man in a Court, as it were, of the fifteenth, 
for I was in the midst of intrigues, and could instinctively feel the 
webs in progress aU around me without being inside them. I was 
watched and spied upon by the secret police ; and the paid 
agents of the Russian and German Embassies, amongst the 
officials frequenting the Palace, kept a strict note of all my visits 
there. 

The second visit of the Duke was paid in August, and the most 
unpleasant task was placed upon my shoulders of securing the 
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postponement, at the last moment, of the annual Regatta. It 
was the chief aquatic show of the year, and always took place on 
the great festival of the Greek Church, the Birthday of the Virgin, 
and attracted an enormous crowd to the islands. I had been for 
years one of the members of the committee, and had always 
organised the races. The Duke was trying to avoid the affair, 
but when the Sultan heard that his visit was being postponed for 
a few days he gave an order to Munir Pasha, the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies, to have the Regatta postponed also. I was tele- 
graphed to attend at the Palace early in the morning, and was 
told that the Regatta must be postponed, but it was not to appear 
as if it were so by official orders. It was Saturday and past noon 
before I could get back to Pera, and the Regatta was to take place 
on Monday. 

I never worked so hard before as I did that day to have the 
postponement of the Regatta made known to the public in time. 
I managed, however, to get posters printed and sent off in charge 
of Port officials, for placarding all the landing-places on the 
Bosphorus, as well as at San Stefano and other villages on the 
Marmora, served by the ferry-boats. Instructions were also sent 
for the news to be disseminated by the village criers, and I hoped 
for the best. Then I left for Prinkipo to face the committee, to 
the local chairman of whidi I had wired for an extraordinary 
meeting to be held as soon as I arrived. With what a howl of 
indignation was the explanation of my telegram received ! TheVe 
was, however, nothing for it but to " grin and bear it,” as I 
told them ; and as to their complaint that I should have con- 
sulted them first, I pointed out that I had to act at once, as there 
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was no time whatever to spare for consultations. I fancy that 
no one was ever cursed more than I was that night, as all their 
preparations had been made for the Monday’s feasting, and much 
good provender that would not keep was thrown, it is said, into 
the Bosphorus. 

Dead failure was prophesied for a postponed Regatta, to take 
place on any other day but the Feast of the Virgin. As for m 3 rself, 
I felt very small, and much inclined to blush for my audacity 
when Sunday proved to be a fine day, and the weather on Monday 
ideal for racing. I had ransacked my brains for a formula in 
whidi to annoTince the postponement of the Regatta without 
stating that the committee were acting by Imperial Order, but 
after I had looked at the sky and seen a few dark clouds, I could 
think of nothing better than the following draft for the placard : 

“ The Regatta Committee, in view of the threatening appear- 
ance of the weather and the great ^clat that would be given to the 
f6te by the presence of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, who will 
arrive before the end of the next week, have decided, in the interest 
of the public, to postpone the Regatta until the following Monday. ” 

However, the Regatta proved to be the most successful Con- 
stantinople has ever known. The day was proclaimed a general 
holiday by all the banks and large mercantile establishments, 
and was niuch more largely attended. The Duke accepted the 
situation with great good hmnom: and came down on the Imperial 
Yacht. The weather was ever37thing that could be desired. 

His Royal Highness wus lodged during both visits in a beautiful 
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Mosque communicating with the Sultan’s private apartments by 
a covered picture gallery, in which, with some very good paint- 
ings, were hung a lot of awful daubs, the production of amateurs of 
position living in Constantinople and sent as presents to the 
Sultan. 

There was a great deal of official visiting, and it was diffi cult 
for the Duke to move without a crowd. One day he told me that 
he wanted to go shopping in Pera incognito, and asked me to 
manage it. We started together after lunch. I had explained quietly 
to the *' Chef de Surete ” (the Head of the Secret Police) what was 
wanted, and he promised that there should be no outward signs of 
the watch kept over the Royal guest. A good sized " coupe ” with- 
out trimmings was procured and we drove off together, and had a 
very successful afternoon, the Duke finding everything he wanted. 
He bought a very fine handsome massive silver trophy for the 
Admiral’s Prize Cup in the forthcoming Fleet Regatta, and various 
other things. But it was a hot day, and shopping was warm work. 

“ Is there any place here where one can get a good glass of 
beer. Woods ? ” 

" Yes, sir, there is the German Church, where the best of 
Pilsener is on draught,” I answered, and then at the amazed look 
of the Duke I told the story of Von der Goltz and the German 
pastor’s invitation. How heartily he laughed over it ! The 
story is worth retelling. 

Von der Goltz had been sent to Turkey to help in the 
reorganisation of the TurMsh Army and had been invited soon 
after he arrived to lunch with the German Pastor von Suhle, who 
lived in a house attached to the church of his pastorate. He had 
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explained its situation and had told his guest to ask for the 
German Church if he found himself in any difficulty at all. Von 
der Goltz, however, had been studying Turkish very hard, and 
was rather proud of his attainments in that direction, so on 
reaching Pera he accosted the first decent-looking person he came 
across with the query : “ Where is the German Church ? ” in 
good Turkish as he thought. He knew that " Allemanni ” was 
the Tmrkish name for a German, and “ Djanimi ” the word for 
mosque (a place of worship), and so he said with a smile, 
“ Allemanni djanimi nerodah ? ” His hearer had never heard 
of a German Church, nor had the next man he asked. A third, 
however, when asked the question, brightened up after a 
moment’s reflection, and, taking him by the hand, gravely led 
him up a narrow passage openmg out of the “ Grand Rue,” 
not into any church or its courtyard, but into the spacious saloon 
of Janni, the famous dispenser of ice-cooled Pilsener and Munich 
beer. Von der Goltz was given a guide and duly arrived at his 
host’s quarters. 

■When the Duke and I got to Janni’s two of the small ordinary 
” bocks ” were brought, in answer to our demand, whereupon 
His Royal Highness’s countenance fell. “ Why, Woods,” he 
said, as he scanned the dimensions of the glass, “ does the man 
take me for a baby ? ” 

The Duke and Abdul Hamid got along very well together, and 
I was frequently entrusted with friendly communications between 
them. They were both great lovers of music. 

When the Duke was leaving, the Grand Duchess Serge of 
Russia was expected at Constantinople. She was the Princess 
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Elizabeth of Hesse and the favourite niece of the Duke. He wrote 
a letter to her the day before he started and, as an after-thought, 
handed it over to me with the words, “ Woods, I am going to give 
you this to deliver, and you will have the opportunity of seeing 
the prettiest woman in Europe." She arrived the day after her 
unde had left, and in truth I did see a lovely young girl when I 
called on board the Kostroma, the vessel which brought her from 
the visit she had been paying with her husband and his brother, 
the Grand Duke Paul, to the Holy Land. When I reached the 
vessel’s deck, I found the illustrious tourists absent on a visit to 
the Sweet Waters, in one of the large Imperial caiques. I had 
to wait a considerable time, and it was quite dusk when they 
returned. A tall, handsome-looking man came up to greet me. 
I took him to be one of the suite, tmtil, after a little pleasant 
chat, he said, “ Let me take you down to present you to my 
wife,” and I found it was the Grand Duke Serge himself. The 
Princess looked just hke a charming young English girl, dressed 
in her simple white muslin dress and a white sailor hat with blue 
ribbon. She gave me a very gracious reception, thanked me for 
bringing the letter, and asked me several questions about her 
uncle and his visit. She told me how very pleased she had been 
with her visit to Palestine and Syria. I met them the following 
night at a grand ball given in their honour at the Russian 
Embassy at Bu3nikdere on the Bosphorus, where marked atten- 
tion was shown to me by both the Grand Duke Serge, his brother 
Paul and the Princess. It is very sad to think of the terrible fate 
which befell them all. 

^Apropos of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Constantinople 


* The Grand Duke Serge was assassinated at Moscow, 1905. 
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I may mention that in 1904 I paid my one and only visit to 
Rumania. H.M.S. Scout was going to Galatz, to be present at 
an official opening of the last cutting of the Sulina Canal, and I 
accepted the invitation of her Commander, now Vice- Admir al Sir 
Ernest Gaunt, K.C.B., and made the trip with him. The Crown 
Princess, now the present charming and beautiful Queen of 
Romnania, is the daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, and 
I was glad of the opportunity pour presenter mes kommages at the 
Court, then in residence at Sinaia, the Royal summer residence. 
My old friend Sir Charles Kennedy was then Minister at 
Bucharest, and I enjoyed my short visit very much. I had a most 
interesting conversation with King Charles on political matters, 
and limched with the royal family at Castel Pelesch, the Royal 
chiteau. I met with a very kind and gracious reception from 
both the Princess Marie and the Crown Prince her husband, 
having tea in their very pretty chalet in the forest, and there made 
the acquaintance of the little Princesses, now grown into beautiful 
women. I had already met the young Prince Carlos, as we had 
called in at Kustendji on our way up to Sulina, as the young 
Prince was there at the time with his Military instructor, attend- 
ing some manoeuvres. He took a great interest in the British 
ships of war on account of his grandfather’s connection with the 
Navy, and paid us a visit on board the Mohawk. He was then 
about nine years of age, and struck us as being very intelligent by 
the many questions he asked about the ship and her armament, 
and we thought him a very nice manly little fellow. 
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CHAPTER X 

SOCIETY IN CONSTANTINOPLE IN ITS PALMY DAYS 

The glamour of Constantinople and the Bosphorus has gone to 
return no more. Never again wiU its residents or its visitors 
witness such scenes, and have such a pleasant time as I had during 
the first years of my life in Turkey. The life and movements 
of Society in Constantinople possessed an attractiveness all its 
own. 

Of 1867 and the next few years it may be spoken as the palmy 
days of Turkish Rule, after its emancipation from the thraldom of 
the Janissaries. There was peace at home and abroad. The 
rebellion in Crete had been suppressed, thanks to the strict 
blockade of the island established by Hobart Pasha when placed 
in command of the fleet in the Archipelago, and the energy of 
Hussein Avni Pasha, the Commander-m-Chief of the Military 
forces operating against the rebels. The Sultan stiU retained the 
good opinion formed of his character when he first came to the 
Throne. He was often seen in public, and occasionally went in 
State to attend a gala performance in the Opera House of Pera. 
It was the era of foreign loans, Turkish credit stood very high in 
the world of finance, and money seemed to be flowing everywhere. 

What a gay season was my first one in the City of the Sultan ! 
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The Ramazan happened to coincide with Christmas-tide, and the 
Greek Easter to fall into a later month than ours of the Catholic 
and Protestant Faiths. This led to a great prolongation of festivi- 
ties, and balls and social gatherings of all kinds were in progress 
amongst the orthodox of the Eastern Churches, whilst we good 
people of Western Faiths were at the Lenten services. There was, 
in addition to the Opera, a very good company at the French 
Theatre, where Offenbach’s Vaudevilles were nightly performed. 
There were also several caf4 chantants of the French t 5 T)e, 
and the “ Jeunesse Dor4e ” of the Turks flocked over nightly 
from Stamboul and the other Mohammedan suburbs, to these 
haimts of pleasure. For the elite of Society there were the balls 
at the Foreign Embassies and the houses of the rich Greek bankers. 
Nearly every night throughout the carnival a big dance took 
place somewhere or other in Pera, for which I received an invita- 
tion, and I derived much amusement from watching the habits 
of Society in this great meeting-place of East and West. There 
was, I may say, no general Society. Roughly speaking it might 
be divided into two classes, ambassadorial and financial. 

Turkey was still in the days of the tutelage imposed upon her 
after the Crimean War, and the Ambassadors of the Great Powers 
were as Uncrowned Rulers in the country, wielding a right of inter- 
ference through the " Capitulations ” which placed foreign subjects 
outside Turkish jurisdiction. Observing the courtesies due to 
each other as members of the diplomatic family in ordinary life, 
there was, however, no great amoimt of friendly feeling between 
them. Each was working in the dark, to increase his own influence 
with the Sultan and his Ministers, and to lessen that of his rivals. 
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With the exception of our own Ambassador, the others exercised 
great authority over their fellow subjects, and could send out of the 
country anyone whose further stay might be considered undesir- 
able. 

In the absence of a native Court, each Embassy formed a 
separate Court of its own for upholding the prestige of the Am- 
bassador and the Government he represented, and there were 
both regular receptions which might well have been styled “ Levies" 
and " Drawing-rooms." It was only in the entertainments of the 
financial classes that the members of the foreign colonies met 
each other. 

In those days no Embassy invitations were sent to outsiders 
except to a few personal friends and foreign officials, but each 
colony was well represented at its own Embassy dances, and this 
gave one the opportunity of meeting many pretty women of various 
nationalities and races. These Embassy B2ills were very brilliant 
affairs, especially when given in honour of some Sovereign’s birth- 
day, as all officials were in full uniform, and embroidered coats 
covered with glittering stars were to be seen in abundance, as 
well as pretty faces and graceful figures, well set off by Parisian 
toilettes of the latest fashion. Every week there was a ball at 
the Austrian, Russian and French Embassies upon separate 
nights, and one occasionally at the British. Germany was not ‘ ' in 
it ’’ in those days, and the King of Prussia was represented by a 
Minister who led rather a retired life, and lived in a large wooden 
house, which looked as if ashamed of its shabby appearance in a 
back street, and was crying out for a covering of new paint. I 
enj oyed those at the Austrian Embassy most of all. The old Baron 
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Prokesch-Osten had represented his Most Catholic Majesty the 
Emperor Franz Josef for many years at the Porte. He was a 
very wise old diplomat, who, foreseeing events, said that Turkey 
and Austria should always hold together, as the fate of the one was 
bound up with that of the other, and if they did not do so they 
would both come to grief, and their Empires pass away at the 
same time. 

The “ Cotillons ” at these dances were always a great feature, 
commencing after supper at midnight to last through several 
hours. It was the aim of the leaders to introduce special figures, 
and their ingenuity was much exercised to produce surprises. 
The Baron had long been a widower, and his charming daughter, 
a Baronne by marriage, had for some years made it a practice to 
spend the winter season with her father, and presided over his 
hospitable entertainments with such grace and affability as won 
all hearts. It is sad for one who remembers so much, to look 
back upon the past and’then turn to the present and see the con- 
dition of the erstwhile prosperous twin-kingdoms of Austria and 
Hungary. 

I remember well the last dance of one season in the Austrian 
Embassy, which was connected with an incident somewhat 
painful for the poor Baron. Constantinople, like other great 
cities, has always had attraction for those clever people who live 
by their wits. They used to come in all sorts of guises, as agents 
for wealthy financiers seeking concessions, and traders with goods 
to sen only existing en I’ air. In this instance, the gentleman — I 
really must style him so, he was so perfect in his manners, so 
winning in his ways, and so good looking — ^was a young Himgarian 
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who passed himself off as an officer of Uhlans, whose luggage had 
gone astray during his journey from Himgary to Trieste. It was 
not long after his arrival before he knew all about the “ terrain ” 
he had come to investigate. There was a caffi in the Grand Rue 
where the young secretaries of the Austrian Embassy were wont 
to assemble in the evening for their apiritif of mastic and cheros. 
He created an opportunity for speaking to one of them sitting 
alone. Passing from one subject to another, the conversation 
touched upon the Danish War in which Baron Prokesch-Osten lost 
his only son. The young stranger, who gave his name as “ Baron ” 
Grobman and asserted he was an officer of Uhlans, expressed his 
keen regret that he was unable as yet to call upon the Ambassador, 
since this was the object of his journey, as he thought it might please 
the father to hear all about his son’s death from the man who had 
received him in his arms as he fell mortally woimded at the 
storming of the Danne-Werke. Unfortunately his luggage had 
gone astray. He had been hoping to receive it, but as it had not 
turned up, he was having a imiform made for him by a military 
tailor who had promised it should be ready on the morrow. 
The difficulty was the sword. " Was there anyone at the Embassy,” 
he asked, “ who possessed a cavalry sword ? ” His newly made 
friend did not know at the moment, but said he would make 
enquiries. 

An account of the rencontre soon reached the ears of the poor 
old Baron, who had loved his son very much, and as he was 
anxious to hear what the young fellow could teU him, he arranged 
to receive the “ Baron ” the next day, and actually lent him his 
own sword for the occasion. The quasi Uhlan officer made such 
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good use of his opportunities that he quite won the Baron’s heart. 
He evidently knew all about the son, and his story held so weU 
together that he was not only invited to the Embassy, but made 
the guest of honour at a special dinner to introduce him to the 
other Ambassadors. He was thus launched upon the high society 
of Pera, in which he became a general favourite, canying all before 
biTTi in the ball-rooms. I was introduced to him after a ball by one 
of the secretaries in whose room I was having a parting glass. 
He spoke English fluently with a very good accent, and French 
equally as weU, and gave the impression of being a man of much 
culture. In fact, everyone was taken in by his glib tongue ; he 
spoke so famiharly of well-known people in Vienna. 

In the ball-room no lady was pre-engaged, however full her pro- 
gramme, if the Baron came up to ask for a dance ; he danced so 
gracefully and looked so handsome m his well-fitting uniform of 
scarlet and light blue. I met him again at the French Embassy 
in the same week, when his success with the ladies was as great 
as ever. Then for the last time we met in a private house of a 
very rich Greek merchant, with several very pretty daughters and 
nieces, for whom he was giving a large ball. Our friend, when the 
Cotillon time arrived, was unanimously elected leader and there 
never was a more joyous dance. Dancing was kept up until a 
very late hour, and it was five before the last of the ladies left. 
When the chaperons, anxious to get home, slipped away from the 
ball-room with their charges, he ran down to the street, drew the 
young girls out of their Sedan chairs and brought them back 
again for the “ just one more dance.” He kept the men up to their 
duty, routing them out of the smoking-room with the threate ning 
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point of his sword, but all so good-hrunouredly that they could 
not take offence. 

Six o’clock found the Baron and myself with two of our own 
Embassy people seated in a small room at a supper table, with 
our host presiding at one end and his fair eldest daughter at the 
other. We had voted when the last lady guests had left that it 
was too late altogether to think of going home to bed and too 
early to leave the warm house for the wintry cold of the streets. 
So our good-natured host had fallen in with the suggestion of 
our versatile friend, that we should have a little supper-breakast 
together before we parted. It was broad daylight when we left 
the Embassy, it had been snowing off and on during the night 
and the street was deep in snow. The temptation was too great. 
We began snow-balling, and the last I saw of my friend was his 
Uhlan cap flying off his head through a lucky shot of mine as he 
was going round the comer. As he stooped to pick it up I 
hurriedly turned away into a street running in another direction 
as I was not quite sure how he would take my parting gift. 

Two days elapsed, and I was again at an Embassy Ball. It 
was once more at the French Embassy, and, missing the graceful 
uniformed figure of my friend the Baron, I turned to one of the 
Austrian secretaries standing near at hand to enquire about him. 
He was the one who had introduced us to each other, and I 
naturally thought he would be able to tell me the reason of his 
absence. Great was my astonishment when, instead of affording 
an answer to my query, he muttered something, as he turned away 
upon his heel, with such a look of anger that I stood rooted for the 
moment in wonder at his very strange conduct. I sought an 
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explanation at once from one of our Embassy people. It was St. 
John, a second secretary who subsequently rose to be a Minister 
and a K.C.M.G,, and with whom I had, as I narrate elsewhere, 
an amusing adventure in the Sea of Marmora. His answer 
fairly startled me. 

" Why, my dear Woods, where on earth have you been these 
last two days ? Don’t you know that the Baron, as he called 
himself, was shipped off yesterday on board the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer for Trieste, in irons ? He was a first-class swindler and 
forger and was wanted for having absconded some months ago 
with the contents of the Military chest, but had successfully 
evaded capture at Trieste. He thought he had covered his tracks 
sufficiently well, but a request which arrived at the Austrian 
Consulate for enquiries to be made at Constantinople, about a 
certain swindler in flight, led to the discovery of his identity." 

No wonder Von Weber had glared at me ; as St. John grimly 
remarked, he was probably imder the impression that I was 
“ pulling his leg ” over his misfortune. 

With the exposure of the impostor and his departure vanished 
all hope of seeing the return of the ;f 30 St. John told me Von Weber 
had lent him. In justice to the Austrian Ambassador, who was 
the chief victim of the impostor, it should be mentioned that he 
paid most of the debts of the soi-disant Baron, as he felt that in a 
measure he was morally responsible for having launched the 
young fellow upon his social career. Fortunately he had not had 
time to work up any great swindle or run up debts to any large 
amount. Many fishy characters have made their appearance at 
Constantinople since then, but none ever succeeded in taking in 
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Society so successfully, or made such a picturesque appearance as 
did this yoimg fellow. 

Many beautiful women were to be seen at these balls in those 
days, but apart from the Princess Ignatief, the wife of the Russian 
Ambassador, the ladies of the diplomatic families, charming as 
some of them were, did not shine in Society as beauties. 

The Princess Ignatief was not only a beautiful woman, but a 
very clever one, and an able assistant to her husband. It is said 
that she quite won Lady Salisbury over to her views, when she 
came with her husband upon his special mission to arrange the 
future of Bulgaria, after Gladstone’s Atrocity Campaign. It was 
also said that she exercised, also with some success, the charm of 
her persuasive conversation upon Lord Salisbury biTrigplf 
Tall and stately, with well-shaped features and a graceful 
figure, she was such a great contrast to her husband. His features 
were stamped with marks of Teirtar origin, and though his face 
showed great intelligence and will power, he could not be called 
good looking, and they were jestingly spoken of as “ The Beauty 
and the Beast.” He was a great diplomat, and would have 
proved a stronger opponent to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe than 
Menchikoff, had he represented Russia at Constantinople in 
those days. He gained as much for Russia from the Chinese 
Government, and possibly a little more than we did, as the result 
of negotiations at Peking after our victorious war with the 
Celestial Empire. In fact, he owed his transfer to Constantinople 
to this success. Having convinced the Chinese Government' that 
Russia was really the friend upon whom China could rely, 
a similar mission at Constantinople was entrusted to him. 'With 
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more truth may the historian say of Ignatief that he was the 
author of the Russo-TurMsh War, than Kingsley observed in 
sa3dng of Lord Stratford that he deliberately brought on the 
Crimea Campaign. 

It was quite an amusing and enjoyable sight to see the Princess 
lead the “ Mazurka,” danced at the Russian Embassy as I have 
not seen it danced elsewhere. What an exciting effect this dance 
has upon the volatile Russians. I have seen an old General in 
fun -uniform, covered with stars and ribbons, who had been watch- 
ing from the doorway, suddenly break into the room and join 
the dancers. Booted and spurred, up he jumped into the air, 
down upon his heels at a lady’s feet, up again, clicking his heels 
together, on he went twisting and twirling about, untU red in 
the face and perspiring profusely, he brought his efforts to an end. 
I have also seen one of the great pillars of Russian influence in 
Constantmople, a Chief Dragoman of the Embassy, holding the 
floor alone, whilst the rest of the occupants of the ball-room 
stood gazing with admiration at the celerity and grace of his 
wondrous steps. But this was many years after, in the days of 
M. de Nelidoff, and M. Maximoff was a past master of the dance. 
Like many Russians, he was a very hard drinker, and Society said 
it was only when he was extra well primed that he was able to do 
it. He certainly was always in a very jolly condition whenever I 
met him at any of the Russian Embassy Balls. It was the more 
extraordinary that he -was so graceful in dancing, as he was short 
and stumpy in figure, -with a somewhat uncouth appearance. 

The belle of Society, however, was undoubtedly a lovely English- 
woman who shone as a star throughout the season and had 
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most of the Ambassadors worshipping at her feet. She was Mrs. 
Ogilvie, the wife of a retired British Military OjBBcer, a gallant 
Captain, who some years afterwards was killed at the Battle of 
Orleans, fighting as a volimteer in the French Army against the 
Germans, She is still living, I am glad to say, sind has retained 
so much of her beauty that there is little beyond the snow white 
hair to indicate an advanced age, and she has still a figure which 
many young girls might envy. Another lady of considerable 
beauty, who made a stir in Society at that time, was Mme. 
Kuhlmann, the young wife of an eminent German engineer. 
She was the mother of the Von Kuhlmann who played such 
a part as Secretary of the German Embassy in the intrigues 
that preceded the Great War. 

In addition to the Embassy Balls, there were those in the cause 
of charity. They likewise became great Society functions, as 
each was under the patronage of some Ambassadress, or in the 
absence of one, the Great Elchee himself. A big committee of 
rich and influential residents was formed, to whip up the funds by 
donations and the sale of tickets, whilst arrangements were left 
to a small working section. The general committee was not 
confined merely to those who were imder the authority of the 
patron of the ball, and there were plraity of aspiring outsiders 
ready to accept membership, since they saw in it a passport of 
admission to the higher position in Society they desired to obtain. 

For many years these charity entertainments took the form of 
bals masquh, conducted, alas ! not upon such lines as those of 
Covent Garden. There was no scrutiny of tickets, and they were 
given away and distributed without any discrimination. I have 
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spoken of these public balls as social functions. They were hardly 
that, as the r61e of Society in connection with them was confined 
to putting in an appearance at the theatre in which they invari- 
ably took place, before the exalted patron arrived to the strains 
of his National Anthem. There, seated in their boxes, the 
ladies displayed their finest toilettes and jewellery, whilst the men 
promenaded and paid visits to their fair friends. 

Society was supposed to remain until the Ambassador and his 
party had left, which was generally half an hour or so before 
midnight. The entire floor of the theatre, cleared of all encum- 
brances, was filled with a motley crowd of merry masqueraders in 
all sorts of costumes. They were all of the lower classes — shopmen, 
servants, barbers, waiters, dressmakers, young clerks, etc., with 
a sprinkling of gilded youths out for a lark. It was not considered 
bon ton for anyone who wished to be considered somebody to 
mingle with the crowd below, although I have known more than 
one enterprising English lady to do so in a “ domino ” and under 
the escort of a male friend in the same disguise. So Society 
looked down and watched the antics of the crowd. There was 
but little in the way of mystery or intrigue to relieve the 
situation. But I remember one occasion when a sprightly 
pierrot puzzled all the diplomatic people in the boxes he visited 
with his little hints and irmuendoes uttered in a squeaky treble. 
Not till some days after was it discovered that he was the son 
of Kadri Pasha, an ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs and subsequently 
a Grand Vizier. 

Another personage of importance in those early days was M. 
Bouree, the French Ambassador. Soon after my arrival he 
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achieved what was considered a great political success for his 
Government. It was the creation of a Turkish Government 
college or lycie for the education, upon French lines, of Turkish 
youths. The “ Galata-Serai,” a very large building occupying a 
commanding position in Pera with ample space for play-groimds, 
was set aside for the purpose, and started with a French director 
and an ample staff of French professors. Like the " Robert 
College ” on the Bosphorus, which provided so many of the officials 
necessary for the administration of Bulgaria when emancipated 
from the direct rule of the Porte, the Galata-Serai has played a 
considerable part in shaping the course of Turkey’s progress. 
It has provided many useful and clever men for the public service, 
and it was from amongst its graduates that Abdxil Hamid selected 
his special staS of chamberlains and secretaries with whose aid 
he was enabled to carry on his absolute rule. 

After a few years, the charity entertainments I have described 
took another form. Concerts and private theatricals took their 
place, and I was present at several notable performances at the 
French and British Embassies. It was Lady Dufferin who set 
the fashion. She was very fond of acting, and well merited the 
applause she always received. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE REAL ABDUL HAMID 

Nothing that I have seen in print as yet has done justice to 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. No proper idea has been given of his mind 
and character. In my opinion he was one of the most remarkable 
men who ever occupied a throne, and but for the manner in which 
his accession to supreme rule was brought about, he might have 
shone in history as one of the best Sultans Turkey has known 
since the foundation of the Dynasty. He had led a quiet life, 
was addicted to no vices, and was well thought of by the few 
Europeans who had dealings with him as an intelligent and 
amiable ’Prince. But he had seen how easily his imde had been 
deposed, and his own brother subsequently set aside, and he must 
have felt that he himself was regarded merely as a puppet. So 
mistrust was engendered in his mind, and unfortunately became 
the salient feature of his character. It soon grew to such an 
extent that he evidently determined to trust no one thoroughly, 
but play a “ lone hand.” 

Not openly, however, was this mistrust displayed, for he 
spoke at times with great apparent frankness. It was this 
mistrust which led him to take up his abode at Yddiz from the 
very beginning of his reign. Standing in a good-sized garden, it 
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was only one of the many Imperial villas for summer residence 
scattered about the Bosphorus, but it is situate upon the ridge 
of hills that runs parallel to the water, and thus occupies a fine 
strategic position with extensive views all round, commanding 
the approaches from aJl directions. 

Tents and huts hastily erected to provide accommodation for 
the personal staff. Court officials and servants, soon gave place to 
permanent buildings, and in time Yildiz became a collection of 
detached pavilions and dwelling-houses. They were surrounded 
by lovely gardens and grounds laid out by a skilful landscape 
gardener. They had spread over the adjoining hill and down its 
slopes to the Bosphorus, and a high wall surrounded the whole 
Imperial domain. With guard-houses at its gates and a garrison 
of some five thousand picked men, the Imperial Guard, it was in 
reality more a fortified camp than the palace of an emperor. 
It was not, however, until after Abdul Hamid was secmrely seated 
upon his Throne that it attained such dimensions. 

His abandoment as a residence of Dolma-Bagtche, which 
stands upon the waters of the Bosphorus, showed clearly his 
appreciation of the part the Navy had played in bringing about 
the fall of his imcle. Prince Murad, although proclaimed Sultan, 
was never invested with the Sword of Othman, which is the 
equivalent ceremony to the crowning of a Western monarch, and 
so he cannot be considered to have attained the “ Sultanate.” 
The victorious Junta that had overthrown Abdul Aziz found him 
too weak and nerveless for their purpose. So he was set aside and 
replaced by his lawful successor, who was duly enthroned, and 
I attended the ceremony with the cadets of the Naval College. 
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I have no intention whatever of entering into the vexed ques- 
tion of Murad’s mental condition. I could say a great deal about 
it, but I will merely draw attention to the fact that he lived for a 
great many years in seclusion, dying a natural death in the end. 
I may mention, however, the current belief that he was much 
given to indulgence in strong drinks, and also the report started 
after the deposition of Abdul Aziz to the effect that the latter had 
deliberately striven to destroy the intellect of the Heir Apparent 
in order to pave the way to the Throne for his own son. His 
death was a relief to the situation in a way, as during his quasi- 
imprisonment, several plots were said to have been discovered for 
restoring him to the Throne. 

The " Titus Oateses ” (I must put it in the plural ; there were 
so many of these Professional Informers) were always nosing about, 
and plots were fabricated for the sole purpose of being discovered 
in order to bring reward to their authors. I am able to speak with 
authority in respect to one such plot as I was indirectly con- 
nected with it. As it is, however, rather too long for introduction 
in this sketch of Abdul Hamid, although very illustrative of the 
sort of scheming always in progress, I have given an account of 
it in a separate chapter under the heading of “ Fuad Pasha and 
the Bogus Plot.” 

To do justice to the reign of Abdul Hamid, it must be viewed 
as a whole, without focussing the mental vision upon any one 
portion of it. It will then be seen how weU his rule, t37rannical 
as it undoubtedly was, worked for the reconstruction of a shattered 
Empire. 

For my part, I cannot avoid thinking that but for Abdul Hamid 
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there would be no existence, at the present day, of such a large 
independent Ottoman State as that over which the Angora 
Government holds sway, as will probably be recognised by some 
future historian. When one looks back as I can to the abject 
condition in which Turkey was left as the consequence of the 
\mjust war forced upon her by Russia so soon after Abdul Hamid 
came to the Throne, and then turns in remembrance to the position 
she held up to within some few years of the great world struggle 
in which she joined up with Germany, it must be acknowledged 
that her recovery under the Hamidian rlgime was marv^ous. 

The Russian War left her practically bankrupt in men and 
money, saddled with heavy foreign debts contracted in previous 
reigns, an empty Treasury and depleted revenues, and no army 
beyond the few thousands which had been rallied upon the 
Tchatalja Lines for the defence of Constantinople. Shorn as she 
was also by the Berlin Treaty of her largest and richest province 
in Europe, as also of her most important strategic defensive 
position on her Eastern frontiers, and with disorganisation 
everywhere in Asia Minor, no wonder was it that, in the eyes of 
European statesmen, the Ottoman Empire was but une quantiti 
negUgiable on the political chess-board. 

Yet how comparatively few were the years that passed away 
before the Turkish finances had been set in order, trade and com- 
merce revived, much of her foreign debt paid off, and her military 
forces so strengthened that her good will was sought by all the 
Governments of the Great Powers, including our own, whenever 
there was a Russian scare about India. It is also perhaps not too 
much to say that had Abdul remained upon the Throne, the 
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terrible conflagration from which Europe has not yet recovered 
might never have taken place — even then it would the sooner 
imdoubtedly have been brought to a victorious end by the main- 
tenance of Turkey’s neutrality. 

I am no paneg37rist of Abdul Hamid. I know all the defects of 
his character, and how heavily the spy system organised at Yildiz, 
the foundation of his autocratic rule, weighed upon his people, 
and what a curse those " djomals ” were. These were daily 
reports, but they developed into denunciations. The army of 
" informers ” was legion, as every chief spy had his satellites, 
who were sent to watch over the movements of suspected persons, 
and rewarded according to the apparent importance of their 
reports. Everyone was subject to this espionage, even heads of 
missions, and the Sultan knew everything that went on in the 
social life of Pera, and a good deal which did not ! Some of 
these “ hauts personnages,” as they were styled in the local 
journals, were somewhat flighty in respect to the fair sex, 
to say nothing worse of them, and it amused Sultan Abdul Hamid 
very much to tell an Ambassador, or a Minister, during an 
audience, about the amatory peccadilloes of his brother diplo- 
matists. His hearers would be highly amused, little thioTring 
that maybe their own reputations would suffer in a similar manner 
on another day. 

Being a Turkish Pasha, I also received the attention of these 
gentry, and occasionally heard through friends of mine at the 
palace of " djomals ” against me. Once it was reported that I 
was employing forty sailors of the Fleet to dig a well in the garden 
of my house at Prinkipo. Neither the house nor the garden 
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belonged to me, and the only foundation for the report was the 
appearance of my “ chaoush ” (orderly) amongst the workers 
who were deepening the well for its owner. On another occasion 
it was reported that I had dishonoured my position as an Admiral 
by going into one of the dry docks to have a look at the bottom of a 
vessel. 

I have said that I cannot applaud the actions of Abdul Hamid, 
but I can make allowances for his position, and understand his 
motives. Underl3dng all was a strong sense of duty to the 
d3masty, and his determination to do all in his power to keep 
intact what was left of the Empire. I believe he really had the 
welfare of his people at heart, and desired to be considered a 
beneficent paternal ruler. He was very generous in his charities, 
and his gifts were by no means confined to those of his own faith. 
There was not a Christian charity which did not receive a handsome 
addition to its funds once a year from the “ Imperial Privy purse.’ 
He did much for education, and he endowed the poor with a 
precious gift, for which, as I am told, his name is still blessed 
by them. It was that of clear, fresh water, running at the turn 
of a tap from many fountains on each side of the Golden Horn. 
They were supphed by reservoirs built at his own expense, as was 
also the necessary canalisation. Unfortunately the mistrust 
engendered by the maimer in which he was brought to the 
Throne poisoned his mind, and nullified much of his efforts, 
by depriving him of the valuable assistance he might otherwise 
have derived from able and devoted officials, whom he could 
not bring himself entirely to trust. A violent attack upon 
Yildiz by some hot-headed " Young Turks,” led by Ali Suavi 
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Bey, to force the signature of Abdul Hamid to a Constitution 
at the point of the sword, strengthened his purpose to fortify 
his position in every way possible. The coup de main failed, 
and the author paid the penalty with his life. The Sultan 
bided his time. He had to bow to the will of his Ministers, 
and Parliamentary institutions were established. The Chamber 
of Deputies had scarcely commenced to function, however, 
when the Russian War was sprung upon Turkey. Its first 
President was a very notable personage, Ahmed Vefyk 
Pasha, a very learned Turkish gentleman who spoke several 
European languages, English amongst them. He was a great 
bibliophile and possessed a very extensive library in his 
mansion at Rumeli Hissar. He was very eccenjtric, and many 
amusing stories were told of him. 

The time of the Parliament was principally spent in wrangling 
over a law for Military Conscr^tion, and interpellations of the 
Ministers of War and Marine over the conduct of the war. To 
judge from the debates as they were reported in the local papers, 
the Deputies apparently thought it to be their duty to direct 
operations. According to the Constitution, the Sultan was 
Commander-in-Chief of both the Army and Navy, and he was 
determined to take as active a part as he could in the Government 
of the country. To assist him in the work he formed a special 
Chancellerie “ at Yildiz. All the members of this department were 
selected from graduates of the Galata-Serai — ^the French Lyc^ 
^for their knowledge of foreign languages and general ability. 
They became important personages in time, with whom much 
intriguing was carried on by Foreign Ambassadors and their 
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chief dragomans, when in after years the functions of the Grand 
Vizier and his Cabinet had been usurped to a great extent by 
the Imperial committees. They were in close touch with the 
Sultan, who really directed all affairs from his Palace, although 
nominally the seat of Government was still the “ Sublime Porte ” 
in Stamboul. 

Abdul Hamid found himself much in the same position as 
one of the rulers of the mediaeval States of Italy, surrounded by 
enemies, as he understood it within and without, and the tactics 
of his rule were undoubtedly Machiavellian. He had a very 
active mind, and although he had but a very limited knowledge of 
French, and knew no other European language, he read or had 
read to him, the translations of many European books. There 
was a staff of translators at Yildiz always at work either trans- 
lating European newspapers or books, and I was told by one of 
them, a Viennese Jew, who died many years ago, that he had 
translated for the Sultan Machiavelli's work for the guidance of 
Princes. He was very fond of detective stories, and particularly 
liked those of Sir Conan Doyle. He had them all translated for him, 
and when, some years ago, the creator of " Sherlock Holmes ” 
paid a visit to Turkey with his wife and accompanied me to the 
"Selamlik," he decorated him with a high award of the Order of the 
“ Mejidieh.” Abdxil Hamid had great personal charm, which 
was acknowledged by aU who came in contact with him, even by 
Sir Philip Currie, who detested him because he could not bend him 
to his will, and get him to restore to the Porte its old authority in 
the Government of the country. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who 
had two long audiences with him, told me when I saw him after 
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the last one that Abdul Hamid was the only statesman he had 
met in Turkey, 

" Tommy ” Bowles was equally pleased with his visit to 
Constantinople. Arriving on a Thursday, he went to the 
" Selamlik ” with me the next morning, and after the 
ceremony he was received by the Sultan, and I was ordered to be 
present at the audience. His Majesty received us in quite a small 
room, and Munir Pasha, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, was 
the only official in attendance. The Sultan knew that Bowles' 
S3nnpathies were Turcophile, and they got on very well together, 
especially after he had remarked, in answer to some observation, 
that a good monarch should aspire to be as a father to his people. 
It was not quite what Bowles had said, but it was near enough, and 
it enabled the Sultan to assure his visitor that such was the great 
aim of his life. We were both invited to dine at the Palace that 
night, and we sat at table with the Sultan and his sons, together 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and a few high officials in 
attendance at Yildiz. After dinner the Sultan conducted his guest 
to his Bijou theatre attached to his private apartments. There he 
sat with him and Munir Pasha in a large open box facing the 
stage, whilst the rest of us, with the Princes, sat in the open 
gallery extending on each side of the Imperial enclosure. 

Abdul Hamid paid little attention to the play, talking most of 
the time with Bowles through the Grand Master of Ceremonies. 
The actors and actresses were French with native supernumeraries, 
and the play, to my astonishment, was somewhat of the " blood 
and thunder ” order. The scene was laid in Italy, in the Calabrian 
mountains, where a Milord Anglais with a comic valet had strayed 
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into a lonely inn frequented by brigands. In the last scene, 
when an attack was made upon the place by the " carabineers ” 
to rescue the Englishman, there was a good deal of firing. Seeing 
the calm demeanour of the Sultan, I could not help asking myself : 
“ Is it possible that the man sitting there, paying no attention 
whatever to the loud explosions going on, can be the great coward 
he has been so often depicted by writers in the Press, so nervously 
afraid of conspiracies and attacks upon his person ? ” The fact 
is that Abdul Hamid was not a coward. His courage was well 
shown on the two special occasions — the Bairam earthquake and 
the bomb explosion at the Selamlik. 

But he was not going to give any points to his enemies. 
Abdul Hamid was no hater of Christians. He had no for 

Armenians, and some of his most trusted officials for many years 
of his reign were Armenians. He had no religious prejudices, 
and one of his first proceedings was an endeavour to bind his 
subjects together by a Law of Common Military Service. The non- 
Musselmans had always complained of the " haratch,” the tax 
paid by them for exemption from service in the Army. The 
Sultan, hearing of the opposition of the Christian clergy to the 
proposed Law, summoned the Patriarchs to reason with them. 
They explained that it was the difficulty of providing for the 
observance of their duties, by Christian soldiers in a Mohammedan 
Army, which led them to wish for no such change to take place. 
"That is easily arranged,” he replied. "There can be as 
many priests as ‘ Imans ’ to each battalion. Then as to the 
performance of separate rites of burial, should the necessity arise 
after a great battle for a common grave for the fallen, the ' Tmans ’ 
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can stand on the one side and the priests on the other. They can 
say their respective prayers for the dead, and bestow their 
blessings, and if a sprinkling of those of the one faith should fall 
upon those of the other as they lie together, it will do them no 
harm. They will sleep as soundly. They are all children of the 
same soil, and owe to it the same duty of defence against foreign 
invaders.” The Patriarchs still held out, and it ended in the 
formation of a few separate Christian regiments. 

Abdul Hamid was a " fine diplomat,” and knew well how to 
play upon the jealousies of the Great Powers and their ambitious 
desires for aggrandisement, and his one aim was to keep friends 
with all, and to avoid all danger of a war with any one of them. 
Another principle that governed his political dealings was masterly 
inaction. It reminded me of an old political cartoon which 
appeared m Punch many years ago when the late Lord Derby 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs. In this cartoon Lord Derby is 
seen holding on to a tree, whilst his colleagues are floundering 
about upon slippery ice, and he is sa37ing, according to the legend 
below the drawing, “ there is nothing so easy, so long as you don’t 
move.” So the Sultan, whenever he found himself hard pressed, 
took refuge in silence. In vain did Ambassadors use their utmost 
persuasion at the Grand Vizierate, and haughty Chief Dragomans 
hector Heads of Departments. There was "nothing doing” — 
not even the smallest matter could be settled without its being 
referred to the Imperial Chancery. Everything upon which the 
Sultan did not wish to make a decision went " mindar altmdeh ” 
(tinder the sofa), as, with a shrug of the shoulder, the anxious 
enquirer at the Palace would be told. 
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He was a most adroit handler of individuals, and in connection 
with this characteristic a very amusing story was told me long ago 
by one of his Chamberlains which is worth mentioning as 
illustrative of that astute Sovereign Ruler’s method of dealing 
with troublesome matters. It related how Abdul Hamid " choked 
off ” a too importunate Envoy, and sent him back empty-handed 
after fooling him for weeks. His finishing stroke was keeping the 
Envoy silent, during the time allotted for the audience he had at 
last obtained, by relating to him a long and somewhat improbable 
story of something that had happened to him during his stay in 
London. 

Variations of this anecdote have been published, but the facts 
are that the Envoy in question, M. Mijatovitch, had been sent on 
a special mission to obtain from the Sultan a political con- 
cession coimected with the eternal rivalry of the Eastern Chmrches 
and the struggle between them in Turkey. The Government he 
represented — Serbia — ^was strongly supported by Austria, ever 
ready to meddle in matters connected with the Balkan Provinces, 
whilst its special rival on this occasion — ^Bulgaria — ^was backed 
by another foreign Government — Russia — equally powerful, if not 
more so, and just as much given to thrusting its finger in Turkey’s 
political pie to pull out plums for itself. 

The incident, indeed, occurred during one of the phases of 
the struggle between Serbia and Bulgaria for religious supremacy 
in Macedonia, and the Special Envoy who was considered «« fin 
diplomat had been sent to obtain the consent of the Sultan to the 
appointment of a few more Serbian bishops in that large province 
of Turkey. My friend Mijatovitch, though we met several times 
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of its andent rights and splendour a tie which would strengthen 
his Empire abroad as well as at home, and regain for it in 
prestige what it had lost in territory as a result of the Russian 
War. He became a true Caliph in his protective fostering care 
of Islam. No Caliph since the glorious days of those who ruled 
at Bagdad until its fall ever received such universal recognition 
as Abdul Hamid did. At his Court at Yildiz resided Moham- 
medan representatives from all parts of the world, from such 
distant places as Western China and Central Africa. It was 
quite a lesson in ethnology to stand on Galata Bridge during 
the " Haj,” the season of the pilgrimage, and watch the variety 
of Mohammedans streaming over it to the “ Valideh Mosque” 
on the Stamboxil side— Tartars from the Dobrudja and Crimea, 
Kalmuks and Kirghiz, Caucasians of various tribes, Turcomans, 
Kashgarians and Afghans — ^they had all found their way by the 
Black Sea to the city of the Caliph, in assmance of the help they 
would receive from him to reach their journey’s end. At the 
” Valideh Mosque ” they were sure of shelter, and a dole of 
bread if they required it, and a free passage to Jeddah was 
provided on board the vessels of the ” Idareh-i-Massousieh,” 
the Government transport service, for all unable to pay for 
tickets. 

Abdul Hamid took a great interest in the Liverpool Mussul- 
mans — of whose existence he had learned through a paragraph in 
an Arabic paper. Sheikh-Abdullah QuUliam, as he called himself, 
the founder of the Commimity, was invited to Constantinople 
by the Sultan and received much honoiur at his hands. He was 
treated as an Imperial guest, and one of his secretaries who spoke 
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Rnglifih was attached to him as “ mehmendar ” (guide). This 
official was Haidd Bey, who after the Constitution became a 
Minister, and subsequently appeared in England as the Special 
Envoy sent to negotiate a treaty for the completion of the German 
railway from Bagdad to Bassorah. He was also for a time 
Turkish Ambassador in Berlin. QtuUiam had brought his 
youngest son with him, and I was present at a concert given one 
Friday afternoon for the entertainment of Baron and Baroness 
Calice, at which the Sultan took the youngster on his knee and 
caressed him. Quilliam, who belonged to an old Manx family, 
was an extraordinary person. I believe he was perfectly sincere 
in his conversion to Islam, and never received any gift from the 
Sultan for himself, save a decoration. He had never sought help 
from the Caliph, and had never been in communication with 
anyone in Turkey before he received this invitation from the 
Sultan. He was a clever writer and a smart solicitor, well up in 
the law, and a great student of theology and history. His case 
was a curious evolution from the chrysalis state of a Simday- 
school teacher, and staunch upholder of Nonconformity, to that 
of a preacher of Islam. His conversion, as I learnt from his 
own lips, was brought about by a journey to Spain, where he 
was sent to convalesce after a severe illness. He crossed over 
to Morocco, and was so struck by the way that the Mohammedans 
carried the observance of their religion into their daily life that 
he determined to study Islam. He was a total abstainer, had 
been so all his life, and the Prophets’ Law of Abstinence 
from Strong Drinks strongly appealed to him, as did also the 
sayings of the Prophet. It ended in his conviction that " Islam " 
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was the religion which contained the least errors, and so he 
formally adopted it. 

Abdul Hamid, as far as I am able to judge, was a Idndly- 
natured, amiable man. This will doubtless not be admitted 
by his enemies, who have gloated over the opprobious title 
“ the Great Assassin ” bestowed upon him by Gladstone. But he 
no more deserved that epithet, with which the latter sought to 
brand him, than did the late unfortunate Emperor of Russia, or 
the ex-Ruler of the German Empire. Like the ill-fated Czar 
Nicholas IL, he was the victim of circumstances, and things were 
done at times in his name which had never been sanctioned. 
Still, he was an autocratic Ruler, and so cannot escape the responsi- 
bility, Abdul Hamid was very fond of his children, and proud of 
their attainments as musicians. They were all taught difierent 
instruments, and he enjoyed hearing them play together. Prince 
Bunar-ed-din, his youngest son, was no mean performer on the 
piano, and he played from memory on one occasion for nearly 
two hours for the benefit of the young Baron Franz Calice, son 
of the Austrian Ambassador, and myself. We were both waiting 
for the end of a long audience between Franz Calice’s father and 
the Sultan after we had all dined at the Palace. 

Every great musician who came to Constantinople was sure 
to be invited to play at the Palace, and it was there I first learnt 
to appreciate the violincello by hearing Herr Popper play before 
the Sultan. I had also the pleasure of seeing the great Italian 
Shakespearean actor Salvini play before the Sultan, as Shylock, 
in “ The Merchant of Venice.” 

One of the favourite accusations against Abdul Hamid in proof 
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of his alleged cowardice was that he shut himself up at YUdiz 
and never went over to Stamboul but once a year. In this, again, 
the want of true perspective, with which everything connected 
with Turkey has always been regarded, prevailed, and a wrong 
impression consequently created. Oriental monarchs, as a 
rule, are not given to moving far away from their Palaces, 
and within the extensive grounds of Yildiz he had every- 
thing he required for amusement and exercise. There was 
a sheet of water upon which there were rowing-boats and a 
small steam-launch. He had such shooting as he wanted, 
sitting at times in a small kiosque near a large pond, upon which 
were floating artificial decoy ducks to attract the coming flights 
of wild fowl. These ducks had been sent out to him on one 
occasion by H.R.H. the late Duke of Edinburgh, with other 
shooting gear. Amongst these articles was a rook rifle with which 
the Sultan used to potter about in the grounds of Yildiz, shooting 
pigeons and other birds he came across. A goodly supply of 
cartridges had been sent with the rifle, but it was not very long 
before I was requested to order a further supply for him from 
London. He took a great interest in pottery, and started a Sevres 
factory with French artists. There was also a large carpenter’s 
shop, in which the Sultan himself occasionally used a lathe and 
other tools ; it turned out beautiful cabinet work, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell and ebony. He was lavish in his 
hospitality. Royal guests were loaded with valuable gifts, and 
no visitor of distinction invited to the Palace left Constantinople 
without some souvenir. 

In respect to guests whom the Sultan delighted to honour, it 
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was sufficient for him to hear that anything, had excited the 
admiration of anyone of them for it to be immediately sent to him 
as a gift, with the compliments of his Imperial host. Hamdi 
Bey, who, as curator of the Imperial Museum, had charge 
of that unique specimen of ancient Greek art, the reputed sarco- 
phagus of Alexander the Great, was terrified when he heard of 
the approaching visit of the ex-Emperor of Germany for the second 
time. He was so afraid that the Sultan might be tempted by his 
flattering guest, who called him "brother" and “friend," to 
bestow upon him that priceless sarcophagus, that — so it was said — 
he had it made known to his Imperial Master that he would put 
an end to his own life if it were ever sent away from the museum. 
This fear of the Sultan’s generosity appears to have been with him 
from the beginning. In his jealous care for its maintenance in 
the possession of Turkey, he is supposed to have had the sarco- 
phagus first placed in its position, and then the room in which it 
stands built around it, with windows and doorway purposely 
made too narrow for it to be passed through either the one or the 
other. 

The discovery of this sarcophagus was the glory of his life. 
He was not the actual discoverer, but he received timely informa- 
tion that led him to think that a “ find " had been made near 
Saida (Sidon), in Syria, of some ancient tombs, and he hurried to 
the spot and took charge of the excavations and the removal of 
what had been unearthed. Several other sarcophagi were found 
at the same time. 

This one, the gem of the whole collection, was foimd broken 
into many pieces. No parts, however, were missing, and each 
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piece was so carefully packed that, when put together by the 
students of the school of arts under the skilful guidance of Hamdi 
Bey, it was very difficult to trace the marks of fracture. Hamdi 
Bey was a great friend of miue, and I was one of the privileged 
few who saw this beautiful art treasure before it was placed in the 
museum. The colouring, now so faint, was then most strikingly 
visible. Hamdi was an artist to his finger tips, as painter and 
musician, and exhibited in himself a clear instance of inherited 
instincts. His father, Edhem Pasha, who reached the highest rank 
in Turkey as a Grand Vizier, was a little Greek boy saved by a 
Turkish Bey from the Scio massacre and brought up as his own 
son, and his mother was an Arab lady with the poetry of the East 
in her soul. Hamdi Bey was educated in Paris and possessed all 
the vivacity and charm of a cultivated Frenchman. He married 
a Parisian lady and had several charming daughters and one 


son. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

THE ENTRY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 

It is possible that Abdtil Hamid might have saved his Throne, had 
he chosen to fight for it, as there was quite a large body of troops 
who would have fought for him. But he was always more ready 
to trust to diplomacy than the sword, and was very averse to 
the shedding of Moslem blood by Moslems. It was against his 
principles as Caliph, the Protector of Islam, to countenance such 
proceedings, and this was the reason why he would not send down 
troops to Egypt, to suppress Arabi Pasha’s revolt, when so 
earnestly requested to do so by our Government. Not until 
the British Expeditionary Force was about to start did he con- 
sent to co-operate, and then it was too late. 

It was made too late, I should say, by the diplomaqr of Lord 
Dufferin. The Government was willing enough for some Turkish 
troops to be sent, but when it came to the question of numbers and 
landing-places, objections arose, and as one was cleared away 
another sprang up. Lord Dufferin always managed to be out 
of the way whenever a fresh note arrived from the Porte. He had 
a small sailing yawl which he worked entirely himself, and 
he could thus take refuge in the Marmora whenever he did not 
wish to be found. So delay followed delay, and the victory of 
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Tel-el-Kebir, having brought about the surrender of Arabi, the 
Turkish Government was informed that the services of Turkish 
troops in Egypt were not required. 

I do not suppose that much is now remembered of these 
events that led to our occupation of Egypt, and there are some 
things connected with Eg3q)tian affairs of that period which 
never became known to the outside world. I will not say that I 
was in the swim, or took any active part in what was going on, 
but I knew a great deal about the various moves on the political 
chess-board, and subsequently learnt a great deal more. 

It was a very curious situation altogether. It was like a 
three-cornered fight, in which each antagonist was fighting for 
his own hand, but seeking to obtain, when he attacked one of his 
opponents, the help of the other. Whilst all were working at 
cross-purposes, each had a conunon objective with the other two. 
The British Government desired with Arabi to thwart the am- 
bitious designs of the Sultan upon Eg3q)t. The Sultan desired 
with us to suppress Arabi’s efforts to establish Egyptian national 
Independence, and Arabi Pasha was one with the Sultan in his 
wish to see the European domination of Egypt disappear. 
All were intriguing for the attainment of their several aims , 
when Lord Alcester’s guns and Lord Dufferin’s diplomacy made 
the pot boil over. But for the bombardment of Alexandria, 
one side of the Egyptian question would have disappeared by 
the removal of Arabi from the scene of his activities by Oriental 
methods, which were not tmderstood in England. In the East, 
cajolery is employed when the use of force is not considered 
advisable, and the net to entrap Arabi and carry him off was being 
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skilfoUy spread. A howl of indignation, however, was raised at 
home when the public was informed that the Sultan had con- 
ferred upon Arabi Pasha the Grand Cordon of the “ Medjidieh.” 
Little did any of the wiseacres understand that this was but the 
saliva with which the “ Boa Constrictor ” covers the victim of its 
appetite before swallowing it. I know that an important letter 
for Arabi was entrusted to Gordon Bennett when he left in his 
yacht, the Nanouma, for Egypt, and that this was followed by the 
dispatch of a special mission in the Sultan’s yacht. 

It consisted of a very crafty old Turkish Marshal who bore 
the sobriquet of " tilki,” the fox. He was accompanied by one 
of the confidential secretaries of the Sultan, and their mission? 
ostensibly to invest the Egyptian dictator with the high decora- 
tion that had been conferred upon him, was in reality to lure him 
on board the Izzedin, and take him away to Constantinople. 

Abdul Hamid, unfortunately for his own spedal interests, 
allowed his chagrin at the sudden collapse of his hopes to master 
the situation, to get the better of his diplomatic acumen. An 
opportunity was given to him to retrieve much, when General 
Baker Pasha received a request from Malet, our resident Minister 
at Cairo, to reorganise the broken elements of the Egyptian Army. 
The Sultan would not hear of it. He refused to see Baker Pasha, 
and to all his requests for leave to accept the offered position 
would make no answer. After dancing attendance at the Palace 
over three days in the vain expectation of receiving the Imperial 
permission, Baker Pasha left without it, and Abdul Hamid never 
forgave him. The Frendi at Constantinople were aJwajre intriguing 
against us, and Hobart Pasha, having heard at the Palace that the 
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Sultan’s hesitancy to dispatch troops to Egs^pt when requested by 
the British Government was due to a threat from France, sent for 
me, and we put our heads together. The result was a joint letter 
to His Majesty in which we tried to stiffen any desire on his part to 
resist the pretensions of the French. The Sultan, according to 
what Hobart had heard, had been told that if Turkish troops were 
sent to Eg3q)t, the French Fleet would oppose their landing by 
force. Hobart’s blimt language was put into my best French, and 
Abdul Hamid was informed that the threat was nothing but French 
bluff, and that we were ready to stake ovu: lives and reputation 
that if he would send us in coimnand of the transports and thdr 
escorts we would get the troops ashore. We assured him that the 
French would never dare to fire upon the ships, and provoke the 
wrath of England. It was, however, of no use ; the Sultan 
preferred to trust to his diplomacy. 

It was the same when the Salonica Army was clamouring at 
the gates of Stamboul. His diplomacy might have succeeded had 
it not been for the defection of the fleet, which, imder the com- 
mand of the Deputy Minister of Marine, left the Bosphorus for 
San Stefano and joined hands with the Parliamentarians. It 
is hardly to be wondered at, for the Navy was permeated with 
hatred for the “ Hamidian regime." Until the Revolution, which 
swept away many of the old obstructive ofiScers, it had weighed 
heavily upon the younger men. There were several very clever 
yoimg officers whom I knew and tried to help. They were keenly 
anxious to acquire knowledge, and did their best to keep abreast 
of Naval progress, by reading the various publications upon 
Naval matters. One of these young officers was Reouf Bey, who 
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became so well known in England as the Captain of the Hami- 
dieh, and one of those who negotiated the Armistice. He is the 
son of an old friend of mine, who was Commander of the school 
frigate during my voyage with the cadets to the Persian Gulf in 
1876. These young fellows found their way blocked by the jealousy 
of the older officers. They stood no chance of advancement 
unless favoured by high protection, as merit was no road to 
promotion, and so no wonder was it that the Young Turkish party 
possessed so many adherents amongst them. 

It was on that same afternoon of the last Selamlik that the 
fleet left, and the Sffitan was prepared for the entry of Mahmud 
Shefket with his troops. Orders had been issued from the Palace 
that no resistance should be shown. Apparently, however, they 
had not reached the guard-houses in Stamboul, as at several 
points on the road the soldiers turned out to question the rough- 
looking men marching with arms in their hands, and quite a 
number were killed before the men on guard would siirrender. 
Early in the morning the sound of heavy firing woke up the people 
of Pera to find Mahmud Shefket’s army in possession of the whole 
city. Cadets of the Military College were guarding the Foreign 
Embassies, and a wild-looking set of soldiers, principally Albanian 
and Macedonian troops, were encamped in the streets. I went 
down with my son-in-law to the Galata Quay and saw him ofi 
by the Roumanian steamer. He was the Dutch Consul-Grcneral 
in S3nia, and on his way to the Hague. Firing was going on at 
the gun wharf dose by, and I went off to the Imogene, Ijdng with the 
other Embassy yachts in what was called in derision “ Harmony 
Row," on account of the occasional fights between the rival crews. 
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I found the oflScers all on deck. Captain Makins told me they 
had been under fire for some time, as there had been resistance 
on the part of the soldiers on guard, and the bulwarks of the 
Imogene and boats had been peppered a bit by rifle bullets. A 
few gtriall shells from the Stamboul side had fallen near at hand, 
and a sailor on the fo’c’sle of the Italian Stationnaire had been 
killed by a splinter from one of them. 

In spite of their rough, uncouth appearance, the volxmteer 
soldiery were under perfect discipline. This was due in a measure 
probably to the large leaven of young officers shouldering rifles 
amongst them. As I walked back to my home, passing the 
Austrian Embassy, I saw an anxious Ambassador peering through 
the gateway. Firing was still going on at the upper part of Pera, 
just outside the residence of Admiral Gamble. His staff had j oined 
him there, and when one of them incautiously took a peep out 
of the window, a buUet came whizzing just over his head. A small 
group of soldiers had taken possession of the formtain in the Taxim 
Square. They belonged to the Salonica Regiment which had 
mutinied and attacked the Chamber of Deputies. They were 
bent upon selling their lives dearly, as they knew the punishment 
in store for them. One by one they were shot down, until only a 
" chaoush ” was left. He continued firing until, his last cartridge 
gone, he folded his arms, and, standing erect, faced his enemies 
and met his fate like the brave man he was, falling dead with a 
volley in his chest. 

Early that afternoon, meeting Rustem Bey, an Anglo-Pole, 
whose father had been a Pasha in the Turkish service, we walked 
out together to see how affairs were going on at the Taxim, as it 
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was known that the soldiers in the barracks near there were hold- 
ing out. The nearest one had just been captured after most of 
its defenders had been killed by shell and rifle fire. Rustem Bey 
was a prominent member of the Young Turk Party, and as we 
were passing the Military College we met a General of the 
Revolutionaxy Army and his Staff, such a ragged-looking set of 
fellows. The General and Rustem were old friends, and it was 
amusing to see the General jump off his shaggy steed and throw 
his arms round Rustem’s neck. The General told us that he was 
on his way to reduce the “ Tash Kishlar ” barracks with artillery 
fire, as a last remnant of the Salonicans were still in possession of 
it and would not surrender. 

After parting with the General we met Major Bonham, one of 
the Macedonian Gendarmerie officers who was on his way to see 
what he could of the attack upon Yildiz by the troops of Mahmud 
Shefket, marching up, as he had been told, by way of Sweet Water 
Valley. There was a large house at Chichlee, from the roof of 
which, as I knew, a good view could be obtained of the surround- 
ing country. Bucknam Pasha was residing in one of the flats it 
contained. So we all went there, and with our host sat on the 
roof for hours, vainly waiting for the attack to develop. We had 
an excellent view, and could look right into the grounds of Yildiz, 
where the apartments of the Sultan were in full view. There was 
an appearance of great calm about the place. Soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard were sitting about the hill-slopes outside the 
Palace. Guards were at the main gates as usual, and soldiers 
carrying their rifles marched down the hillto wards Beshiktash, 
and either came back again or others did so, to replace them. 
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We remained imtil within an hour of sunset, and poor Buck- 
nam, who went back with us, had to remain the night, as the road 
out of Peru was barred by military sentries. Bucknam was an 
American, a fine, bold seaman, somewhat of the buccaneer t5^e, 
ready for an5dhing which would bring in money. He was taken 
into the Turkish Naval Service through the recommendation of 
Leishman, the Ambassador. He was a very good and most amus- 
ing fellow, and used to delight me with his " tall ” stories. He 
had seen much service as a successful Captain of mail steamers, 
but none in the Navy of his coimtry. Gamble’s mission brought 
his career to an end. He started business, however, in Turkey, 
and died in Constantinople during the Great War. 

The next morning, meeting Bucknam still at the Club, we 
started off together to investigate. We drove out of Pera, 
passing several patrols unquestioned, and actually reached the 
gates of Yildiz. A couple of gate-keepers were there, and I was 
invited to enter with the usual " Boyoroim, Pasha ” (welcome). 
I was anxious to hear what had become of one of my particular 
friends, and as the men could only tell me that there were 
very few people save those in the harem, I went into the 
Chamberlain’s department to enquire. Only two persons were 
there, the one a secretary and the other a Circassian of General’s 
rank, brother of a Sultana. These with their two valets, were 
the only people within those precincts, always, in days gone 
by, so thronged with officials, servants and suppliants. 

The following day Abdul Hamid was informed of his fate. 
The Decree of the Parliament was annormced to him in a small 
salon adjoining his private apartments, in which more than once 
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I had been received by him in the old da3?s. It was brought to 
him by a deputation of three persons representing the Army, the 
Navy, and the Parliament. One of them was my friend, Hickmet 
Arif Pasha, who had been Minister of Marine, and one of my cadets. 
In speaking of the matter to me some time after, he told me that 
the ex-Sultan had taken his deposition very calmly. I have seen 
a painting of the interview by His Imperial Highness, Prince Abdul 
Mejid, heir to the Throne, before he was appointed “ Caliph ” by 
the Angora Gkivemment.* The figures are life-size, and I was 
much struck with the fidelity of the portraiture, and the great 
attention shown to the minute details. Abdul Hamid 
was then sent oS to Salonica, closely guarded. There he 
remained, as is well known, a prisoner in the house of Mr. 
Allatini, a Levantine Catholic merchant, until the outbreak of 
the first Balkan War. He was then brought back to Constanti- 
nople on board the Lorelei, the German Embassy yacht, and 
resided in the Palace of Beyler Bey as a State prisoner, for the rest 
of his life. He was never harshly treated, and his brother, Yaous 
Mehemed Sultan, was solicitous about his welfare. He was also 
visited by the members of his family not residing with him. 
Enver Pasha, who had married one of his nieces, saw him several 
times, and showed him all the respect due to his position as head 
of the family to which he had become allied. 

Abdul Hamid led a tranquil life in the Palace of Beyler Bey, 
According to his own lights, he had always worked for the main- 
tenance of the Empire, and when the Constitution was prodaimed, 

* Deposed (1924), and expdled by the Angora Government. He is 
still Heir Apparent and resides on the Lake oi Geneva. 
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declared that his own hope was that the people had been suf- 
ficiently educated to cany on Parliamentary Government. 
" The power and authority,” he remarked, “ has now passed into 
the hands of the children ; let us see what they will make of it.” 

Abdul Hamid was a great Sultan, and might have been a 
greater had he possessed more courage and less mistrust. Another 
peculiarity of his mind was his belief that everyone had his price, 
from Crowned Heads and Govenunents down to humble indivi- 
duals. I am afraid that he was given some grormd for this b^ef, 
by the way concessions and contracts in favour of the respective 
industrial establishments of their countries were pressed for by 
the ex-Kaiser, the King of Italy, and the French Government. 

He did not live to see the fall of his friend the ex-Kaiser, 
passing away peacefully about a year before the Armistice.* 


* The record of the dosing years of the Sultanate was : — ^Abdul Medjid, 
1839-1861; Abdul Aziz, 1861-1876 (deposed) ; Murad V., 1876 (May-Aug., 
deposed) ; Abdul Hamid, 1876-1909 (deposed) ; Mehemed V., 1909-1918 ; 
Mdiemed VI., 1918-Nov. 1922 (left the country) ; 1922, Rq)ublic dedared. 

The Grand National Assembly at Angora thereupon resolved that the 
ofi 5 .ce of Sultan had ceased to exist and that the ofiSce of Caliph, which bad 
bilh^rto been vested in the person of the Sultan, should be filled by election 
from among the Princes of the House of Othman. Abdul Mq'id (bom 1868) 
was accor^ngly chosen, but he was deposed (1924) and eji^elled by the 
Turkish Government. He is, of course, still the Heir Apparent, and he 
resides by the Lake of Geneva. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

FOREIGN OFnCERS IN THE SERVICE OF TURKEY 

When I first went to Turkey, there were several foreign officers 
in the service of the Sultan. There were three old German 
non-commissioned officers, who, from the position of drill sergeants 
had attained field rank, one of them that of General. 

There had been a French military mission of which one member 
alone had remained. General Lecoque Pasha, and there was 
still on the pay-roll of the Ottoman Admiralty as a pensioner, a 
British Naval officer, known as Mushaver Pasha. This was Sir 
Adolphus Slade, K.C.B., who for many years after the retirement 
of Walker Bey had served as Naval Adviser with the Turks, and 
was with the Turkish Fleet at the bombardment of Sebastopol 
by the Allies in the Crimean War. He lived mudi like a Turk, 
with the exception of the absence of any harem about his estab- 
lishment. I often had a chat with him as he sat upon his divan 
with one leg under him, smoking his long jasmine stick “ chibook ” 
(pipe). 

Baker Pasha came to Turkey with a staff of retired British 
Army Officers, to reorganise the Gendarmerie. Before, however, 
he had time to do much work, Russia sprang her war upon Turkey. 
Poor Baker Pasha ! His story is, I should say, scarcely remembered 
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now. I saw a great deal of him whilst he was in Turkey, as we 
occupied neighbouring viUas at Prinkipo. He was a very keen 
soldier, a brilliant cavalry ofBcer and a good tactician. 
Debarred from service in the British Army, he could not keep 
out of the war, and volunteered for active service with the Turks. 
He was sent to the front some time after the siege of Plevna 
had commenced, and acquired much renown amongst the Turks 
for his gallant service in the Balkans. He accompanied the army 
sent to relieve Ghazi Osman which failed to reach Plevna in 
time. After its surrender. Baker, with his small brigade, covered 
its retreat, holding the victorious Russians at bay, and after 
inflicting great loss upon the enemy brought off the whole of his 
nienin safety. The Turkish soldiers would have followed him 
anywhere, after their first experience of his quality. 

His dismissal from the Britidi Army was a great blow. He 
felt the disgrace keenly, and the great object of his life was to 
regain his lost position by good service to the British Government. 
He thought the opportunity was coming to him when he accepted 
Malet’s invitation to reorganise the Eg37ptian Army. He did good 
service in Egypt — organised the Gendarmerie, was wounded in a 
battle with the Mahdi's forces, and died in the end of a broken 
heart. He was a great favourite with the late King Edward, and 
had been much encouraged to believe that at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee he would be reinstated in the Army. He was l 3 dng in 
bed much weakened by fever when the Jubilee honours were 
published. His name was nowhere in the Hsts, and the dis- 
appointment was so great that he turned upon his side and died. 
I know upon the highest authority that the Queen had decided to 
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pardon him, and had not the “ Order in Council ” been postponed 
for a few da}^, it would have been the tonic required to carry him 
through his convalescence. 

One of the officers who came from Great Britain to Tmkey, 
was my dear old friend General Blunt Pasha, who was attached 
to the Turkish Gendarmerie Department for many years. He 
had fought as a subaltern in the Crimea, and when he died not 
long after the proclamation of the Constitution, he was buried by 
the Turks with Military honours little short of those shown at 
the burial of a Field Marshal in this country. 

Captain Manthorpe Bey was a retired Naval officer who took 
service with the Turks in the Russian War. He was one of the 
old school who did not believe much in torpedoes, and being 
given coirunand of a small squadron, went round the Russian 
coast, blazing away wherever he saw an opportunity for doing 
damage to the enemy. He did a good deal to private property 
for whicffi poor Turkey had subsequently to pay a heavy indem- 
nity for those days. He took his Flagship right up the Sulina Canal 
to Toulcha at its confluence with the Danube in spite of warnings 
about sea-mines. He would have gone further but the way was 
barred by a heavy barricade, so, after making a good recon- 
naissance, he returned to Sulina, little tbinlring that whilst hover- 
ing about off Toulcha there was a big mine just beneath him, 
which a Russian officer, hidin g in the adjacent reeds, had been 
vainly endeavouring to e^qplode. I learnt this after the war 
from the officer himself, who was on board the Russian Embasqr 
yacht. Captain Manthorpe died soon after the war came to an 
end. 





Genlral Blunt Pasha. 

(\TT\c:ij:r) roR M\ny lo rni: Turkish ) 
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There was another English Naval officer who took service with 
the Turks in the war — Lieutenant Sleeman — ^a smart young 
gunnery officer whom I placed in command of the Sulina defences. 
He left, however, after the war, returned to England and started 
a business career. 

Mahir Padia (General Borthwick) was one of the first Mends 
whose acquaintance I made shortly after my arrival in Con- 
stantinople. He was then an officer of the staff of the Turkish 
Army with the rank of Major. He subsequently rose to the rank 
of Colonel and to the command of the Gendarmerie in the Auto- 
nomous Province of Eastern Roumelia with the Sultan’s firman as 
a General and Pasha. He was the yoimgest brother of the late 
Lord Glenesk, proprietor of the Morning Post. Awfully good 
fellow as George Borthwick was, he had been a bit of a trial at 
times to his brother, as money always binned holes in his pocket, 
and he was no sooner freed from one set of debts than he speedily 
became entangled in fredi financial difficulties. Fortunately 
for him, however, he possessed a very generous brother, who never 
failed to respond to an appeal for help. 

Mahir Pasha was at the height of his career in the Near East 
when I saw him last. It was under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. I was returning from a little holiday trip to Bulgaria 
which I had undertaken at the instance of a Mend who had asked 
me to imdertake a delicate piece of negotiation for him at Sofia. 
I had gone by way of the Danube to Lorn Palanka, from which 
landing stage there was a good carriage road up to the large plateau 
in the Balkans upon which stands Bulgaria’s capital, where I 
spent a very pleasant ten days. I had, however, rather exceeded 
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my resources, as I discovered when it came to paying my hotel 
bill. There was hardly enough cash left in my purse to pay 
travelling expenses to Tatar-Bazaijik, the terminal head at the 
time of Baron Hirsch’s railway to Constantinople. I faced 
the situation and slunk away with my Gladstone bag at 
daybreak the next morning in a country springless wagonette 
called “ Telega ” after having made an entry in style, driving up 
to the hotel in a three-horsed phaeton. What an awful journey 
that was across the long, wide, spreading plain to the foot of the 
Iktiman Pass ! It was midsummer, and the heat intense. There 
was a good bedding of hay in the wagonette, but there was not 
much comfort in it. I was so jolted and knocked about by the 
excessive bumping of the vehicle, that I couldn’t sleep and I couldn’t 
read, as both hands were employed in the effort to steady 
myself, and right glad I was when the sun went down behind the 
encircling hills, and I was able to walk. We reached the 
foot of the pass, and after giving the horses a good rest, 
away we started, and I walked up the whole way to the 
summit. I mounted the " torture machine ” again, but felt no 
further pangs, as I was so dead tired, that I dropped off into pro- 
found sleep. I was roused up by a sudden cessation of movement 
and the voice of altercation. 

The wagonette had been stopped by a mounted gendarme, 
who wanted to turn us off into the Bush. He said we were on 
the wrong road, but I could see that he had been drinking, and I 
went for him in my strongest Turkish. I hurled the name of my 
friend Mahir Pasha at him — ^his commanding officer — and threat- 
ened him with the direst punishment for having dared to stop 
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one of the Sultan’s officers on the highway. Taking the whip away 
from the driver, I slashed the little horses and away they sprang, 
almost pulling the gendarme out of the saddle as he was holding 
the reins. With a parting swear word we left him behind, and in 
a few minutes reached a guard-house, where I reported the matter. 
They knew the man, said he was much given to liquor, and was 
probably pretty well drunk. They gave me coffee, and after a 
good rest we started again. The day was breaking as we 
reached the other side of the mountain, and conomenced the 
descent to the plain upon which stands Tatar-Bazarjik. I went 
off to sleep again, and woke up to find the stout little steeds 
trotting along merrily over the good macadamised road leading 
to the railway station. As we drew near, I caught sight of a 
number of horses picketed in a field, with a lot of white-coated 
troopers loitering about, and as the wagonette stopped at the 
door of the station cafe, who should I see but my old friend 
George Borthwick. He was standing with a couple of 
subordinates to whom he was giving directions. 

He was amazed to see me, but awfully delighted, and it wasn’t 
long before we were yarning away over a good breakfast. “ What 
is the meaning of all this Military display in this quiet place ? ” 
I asked. " Oh, my dear old chap, I’m after Spano, and I shall 
get him to-day I feel sure. He is close at hand, I know, and yester- 
day we got his goat,” he answered. “ Oh, that sounds well. 
Got his goat, have you ? Why you’ve as good as got him,” I 
remarked, amused by his answer with its hopeful prediction. 
” But where is he ? ” I asked. " Oh, up there,” was the answer, 
and I learnt to my great surprise that Spano, the notorious 
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Greco-Bulgar brigand chief, was believed to be lurking somewhere 
about in the very part of the forest through which I had passed in 
my descent from the Iktiman Pass. But a few weeks previously 
Spano had carried oft and held to ransom Baron Hirsch’s local 
manager. The sum demanded for his release had been paid, and 
Mahir Pasha with his gendarmerie had been in hot pursuit ever 
since. Although “ he had got his goat ” he failed, however, to 
get his person, and Spano was never captured as far as I could 
learn. It was fortunate for me that I had not allowed myself to 
be driven off the high-road by the drunken gendarme, as I would 
otherwise have probably also fallen into his hands. 

When there took place the coup de main on the part of the 
Bulgarian Government which brought about the unity of the two 
Autonomous Provinces, the Governor-General and all other 
Turkish ofiadals were arrested and subsequently sent off to 
Constantinople. My friend Mahir Pasha felt very indignant at not 
being treated in a similar manner. Was he not an officer of the 
Sultan ? Why was he exempted from arrest ? he asked. " Oh, it 
is aU right,” said the chief authority in temporary command. " We 
don't want to interfere with your personal liberty. No one wishes 
to injure you.” In fact, he was given to understand that if only 
he kept quiet and gave no trouble his salary would continue* 
But George Borthwick was not made that way. He was true 
to his salt, was no traitor, and did not wish to be thought one, so 
he packed up his traps and returned to Constantinople. His 
position, however, was a difficult one. He had married the 
daughter of a Russian Colonel and there was a small f amily . 
The salaries of Turkish officers had been much reduced since the 
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days when he first took service under the Crescent Flag, and their 
pasunent was very irregular, so he was very glad to accept an 
offer from his brother, and went back to England with his family. 
I was on very ftiendly terms with Lord Glenesk, and much 
enjoyed my chats with him whenever I came to London. I admired 
his sound judgment and clear-sighted views on home and foreign 
political questions. 

Szechenyi Pasha came of a great Himgarian family. He was 
the brother of the Cormt Szechenyi, the Asiatic traveller, and they 
were sons of the Count Szechen3d who was called the " Maker 
of Hungary,” as he was the great promoter of all the industries 
started in the Magyar kingdom, which had been thereby rendered 
so prosperous up to the period of the Great War, Szechenyi 
Pasha was very handsome and a great worshipper at the shrine 
of Venus, and his fortunes suffered from it. He was, however, a 
very enterprising fellow, and after the death of his father struck 
out for himself. 

He was impressed with the need for providing effident means 
for dealing with fires in Pesth, and came over to England to work 
as a fireman under the late Captain Shaw, the famous organiser 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. In this way he obtained a 
practical knowledge which helped to re-establish his finandal 
situation. He often used to talk to me about those old days, and 
his assodation with King Edward, who, whilst Prince of Wales, 
frequently attended fires in London and lent personal assistance. 
Szechen3d returned to Pesth and organised a “ fire brigade ” 
which attracted the attention of Sultan Abdul Aziz when he passed 
through that town upon his return journey from Western Europe. 
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The Sultan had such a nervous dread of fire that he would 
have no coal or wood fires an3where about the Palace, and after a 
destructive conflagration at Beshiktash which had spread con- 
siderably, he had all the houses upon the other side of the road 
passing under the garden walls of Dolma Bagtche pulled down and 
made into an extension of the Palace grounds. It was done in 
twenty-four hours. Many of their occupants who were also 
their owners objected to leave, more especially as the scale of 
compensation was a low one, but the Imperial orders had to be 
carried out, and the sailors were landed from the fleet to do the 
work of destruction. The Palace was kept warm by charcoal 
burning in large handsome "braziers,” placed about as most 
required. The " mangals,” as they are called, were rather traps 
for the unwary, in saloons from which one had to retire backwards 
from august presences, gracefully bowing to the floor. I generally 
took care to glance over my shoulder, but one day I found 
myself abruptly taking a seat in one of the braziers. Fortunately 
the smouldering charcoal was well covered with ashes of previous 
ignitions, and although I met with a warm reception I escaped 
all injury to body or clothing. 

Szechenyi Pasha trained the men as they were raised, and 
having done their service they were passed into the “ Reserve.” 
They were organised on a military footing, something like that 
of the " Sapeurs Pompiers,” and were both " firemen ” and 
" infantry.” They formed in fact " Corps d’Elite,” being all 
picked men of good, stalwart figure, and were well trained in 
the use of their weapons for fighting, both against fire and the 
enemies of their country. Szechenyi Pasha, as he always 
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preferred to be called, was always very early upon the scene 
when the ala rm of “ yaughin var " (there is fire) was heard in the 
street. He lived in Constantinople until the first year of the 
Armistice, but took no part whatever in the War. 

The Prussian Army had a good reputation for efficiency after 
the Napoleonic wars, and a few of its non-commissioned officers 
and subalterns were engaged to assist in training the Tur ki sh 
soldiers. The great von Moltke came as a Militaiy adviser to the 
Staff, jrost as Von der Goltz did in after years. He was serving in 
the field and was actually present at the Battle of Konieh when 
the forces of the Sultan were so completely shattered by the 
Eg3^tian Army under Ibrahim,* the eldest son of Mehemed Ali, 
that there was nothing left to bar its way to the Bosphorus. Our 
intervention in Syria brought about a pause of which the Czar, 
Nicholas L, took advantage to wrest from the Sultan the secret f 
Treaty which led to the Crimean Wax. It was the price for the 
dispatch of 20,000 men, whose landing at Beikos was commem- 
orated by a stone pillar on a jutting point at Beikos Bay, which 
was destroyed by the jubilant Young Turks after the proclamation 
of the Constitution. 

When Mr. Gladstone enunciated his bag and baggage policy — 
where is that policy now ? — ^Abdul Hamid, the wily, dispatched 
a small private mission to Berlin. It only consisted of one member 
of the Yildiz Chancery, Reshid Bey, a graduate of the Franco- 
Turkish Lyc&e, and his clerks. He was sent to place Turkey at 

* He totally defeated RescMd Pasha in 1832, thus bringing about the 
peace of Kutahieh. 

t The Treaty of Hunkiyar-Skelessi — ^secret, until Lord Stratford de 
Redclifie became aware of its existence. 
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the feet of Bismarck. The latter accepted what Mr. Gladstone 
was throwing away — ^the traditional friendship of Turkey. 
Turkey was a splendid pawn to hold on the political chess-board. 
He very graciously acceded to the request for a number of Ger- 
man officers to be sent to reorganise the Tmrkish Army. Von 
der Goltz, a smart yoimg Major of the Staff Corps, who had 
excited much attention by his book “ The Nation in Anns,” was 
selected as instructor for the staff, Baron von Kobe, a Prussian 
Junker, for the cavalry, Kamphoevener for the infantry, and 
von Ristoff for the artilleiy. The German Emperor took care 
that their prestige should not suffer for want of means to make a 
splash, and so special salaries were demanded and obtained for 
them, equal to those of Marshals in the " Vaterland ” ; hence 
starting as Colonels they were rapidly advanced to " Brigadiers ” 
and Generals of division, and subsequently appointed Aides-de- 
camp to the Sultan, while they all became Pashas. They were 
not allowed to do anjdhing more than give a few lectmres in the 
class-rooms of the various Army Schools, and no really useful work 
was done by any of them, except Von der Goltz Pasha. It was not 
their fault ; it was due to the jealousy of the superior Turkish 
officers, and to the supineness of the Sultan. Still Abdul 
Hamid really wanted the moral effect produced by the presence 
of these selected German officers in Turkey upon the European 
Governments, rather than any benefit the Army might receive 
from their instruction. 

Von der Goltz, who was very energetic, managed, however, to 
train the cadets of the staff class very materially in scouting and 
reconnoitring work and topographical sketching. The Turks 
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conceived a very high opinion of his military genius, and were 
very sorry when he left to take a high command in Germany, 
They wanted him to come back after the Constitution was 
proclaimed, to reorganise the Army with full executive authority. 
He did come on a visit of inspection, and the result was the 
" mission ” of General Liman von Sanders, which did its work so 
well that the well-trained Turkish Army became the " shield and 
buckler ” of Germany’s back doorway. Von der Goltz made his 
home in Moda on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus from the time 
he arrived until he left. 

Whilst Von der Goltz had the sharp look of the soldier-student, 
von Hobe looked the smart cavalry guardsman. He became 
" Master of the Horse ” to the Sultan, and selected the horses 
and carriages for Royal guests, and consequently became the 
possessor of many coveted foreign decorations. Madame la 
Baronne was also a very comely woman of the portly German 
type, and the gossip in a certain circle of Pera Society declared 
that she was au mieux with His Imperial Majesty. The insinua- 
tion was probably shafted by jealousy on accoimt of the atten- 
tions they both received from him. She rather “ bossed ” it 
over the German Colony imtil Prince Radolin arrived as Ambas- 
sador. The Princess did not approve at all of the position Madame 
von Hobe had taken up, and there was a question of von Hobe’s 
recall. He was allowed to remain, however, on the understand- 
ing that Madame took a back seat in future. 

Von Ristoff Pasha, the artilleryman, found so little to do that 
he spent much of his time in Janni’s “ Bier HaUe ” in Pera, and 
attained the distinction of being known as “ Beerah Pasha,” 
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from the number of “ bocks ” he consumed before dinner. He 
was of the stout, red-faced, somewhat bloated featured order of 
German drill-masters. I believe he was a very good artillery 
officer, but he could not obtain the necessary means for giving to 
the officers and men the practical instruction they required. 

Von Kamphoevener Pasha was the infantry “ Inspector General.” 
Von Kobe and von Ristoff also officially bore the same title, the 
one of cavalry and the other, artillery, but though they might 
inspect in a way if they liked, they could not instruct. He was 
not of aristocratic descent, according to Junker views, and the 
" von ” to his name was an honour conferred upon him by 
the ex-Emperor when Von der Goltz left, and as the senior in 
German Army rank he became the head of the Mission. He 
afterwards acted as the private agent of the ex-Emperor, for 
confidential communications between him and the Sultan, which 
he did not wish should pass through the official channels. 
He was a tall, good-looking feUow with a fine presence. He 
had a haughty contempt, like all the others save Von der Goltz, 
for the Turkish officers and the military organisation. But he 
scored one great success — the battalions of the Imperial Guard 
imder his direction acquired the “ goose-step ” to perfection. 
It was quite a sight to see the men strutting past the Palace at the 
Selamlik reviews. How well it must have looked in Garman eyes, 
to see with what precision toes were pointed as legs were thrown 
out with strict rigidity, whilst the bodies were kept in such 
a stiff attitude, one might have thought they were of wood rather 
than of flesh and blood. But it was only during the short inter- 
val they were under the eyes of the Sultan that this parade march 
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was kept up. Von der Goltz used to laugh at the idea of making 
Achmet, the Turkish soldier, into such an automaton as Fritz. 

Von Ristoff died, and a Major Grumkov came to take his place. 
When the Greek War broke out all the German officers volun- 
teered to serve in the field, but their offer was not accepted by the 
Sultan. Grumkov, however, on the plea that he wished to see if 
the Field Artillery had been supplied with all requisites, obtained 
permission to go to Thessaly. He appeared at Edhem’s head- 
quarters as a General of Artillery and Aide-de-camp of the Sultan, 
and was received with all the consideration due to his rank. He 
obtained an escort of cavalry and rode out to reconnoitre on his 
own account. He rode on and on without seeing an3rtliing of the 
enemy, and at last reached Larissa, and, galloping over the bridge, 
took the town, there not being a single Greek soldier in the place 
to defend it. The cry had been raised at the approach of Grumkov 
and his cavalry escort, news of which had been hastily wired from 
some quarter, “ The Turks are coming ! The Turks are coming ! ” 
A panic ensued, and the Prince, with all his staff, hastily bolted. 

The soldiers followed suit, and much in the way of stores and 
ammu nition fell into the hands of the Turks. The reward for this 
success was Griimkov’s recall to Constantinople, but he received 
from the Sultan the Grand Cordon of the " Osmanieh ” in 
brilliants. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOBART PASHA 

Some months after my arrival. Captain the Hon. Augustus Hobart 
appeared upon the scene. He was several years older than my- 
self and much higher in rank, being a Post Captain on half pay. 
He was a bold and intrepid seaman, and a very good, warm- 
hearted fellow. Although the son of an Earl and weU in the 
running as a prospective heir to the title, there was no “ side ” 
about him, and he was always laughing at the airs the Consular 
and Diplomatic people gave themselves. 

Before coming to Turkey, he had had a very adventurous 
career, which has been weU told in the book he wrote before his 
death. .> It was his misfortune that he was bom some two or three 
centuries too late. He would have held a good place amongst 
Elizabethan Worthies, or made a first-rate buccaneer in the days 
of her immediate successors. After the Russian War he found 
service in the Navy rather too tame, besides there were the long 
periods of half-pay to worry one who had not much in the way of 
private means. He had done so weU as a blockader in the Ameri- 
can Civil War that he thought he saw a new pasture for his 
grazing in the Cretan Rebellion. So he first went to Athens. 
Fortunately for him, before he could get himself tied up to the 
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Greeks, his brother, Lord Hobart, heard of his new move, and 
promptly took measures to stop it by providing another outlet 
for his adventurous spirit. Lord Hobart was the Director- 
General in Turkey of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, and it 
did not suit his book for his brother to be in arms against 
the Sultan's Government, aiding and abetting his rebellious 
subjects. He informed Ali Pasha, the Grand Vizier, of what 
was taking place, telling him at the same time all about 
the exploits of Captain Roberts of the Never Caught, the name 
under which Hobart had so successfully operated in breaking the 
American blockade. He recommended Ali Pasha to shunt his 
brother ofi from breaking their blockade of Crete by taking him 
into the Ottoman Service to make it strong and effective. 

Hobart was sent for, and it was not long before the aspect of 
affairs in Cretan waters was completely changed. The revolt in 
Crete was kept alive by the ammunition and provisions carried 
to the island by the two fast blockade-runners Arcadi and Enossis 
and the indirect aid of certain foreign war-vessels. Ali Pasha 
took Hobart down with him to Suda Bay, where a small French 
man-o'-war was lying at anchor. Acting upon the advice of 
Hobart, the Grand Vizier of Turkey sent a request to the Captain 
to pay him a visit. He came, and was put under examination as 
to his presence in Cretan waters. With Hobart in a ade cabin 
dictating questions and answers, the French Captain was soon 
brought to see the illegality of his position, and going back to his 
ship, weighed anchor and left immediately. 

Ali Pasha returned at once to Constantinople, and shortly 
afterwards an Imperial " Iradeh ” was issued, nominating Hobart a 
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"Leva Pasha (Admiral of the second grade), and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish war-ships blockading Crete. The fact is 
that until Hobart showed them where they stood, the Captains of 
the Turkish men-o’-war, with no knowledge of International Law 
to help them, could not meet the arguments of bumptious 
foreigners asserting their right to act as they were doing. 
Hobart, when he was leaving to take up his command, wanted 
me very much to go with him, and being in a great measure my 
own master I had accepted the invitation and would have gone, 
as I thought I should see some very exciting fun. I was stopped, 
however, just in time, by a message from Sir Henry Elliot, 
that I was not to leave Constantinople on any account without 
his permission. The Russian Ambassador had got wind of the 
affair and tried his best by an appeal to our Ambassador to prevent 
Hobart from taking up his command. He wanted also to have 
him arrested on a charge coimected with a position Hobart 
had previously held in an Anglo-Russian Company in St. Peters- 
bmg called the Blakeney Ordnance Co. Hobart Pasha, as he 
was now called, was too quick, however, for any embarrassing 
action on the part of our Ambassador, or the judge of our Supreme 
Court, aimed at hampering his movements. He was a free-lance 
and simply slipped away, and it was some months before I saw 
him again. 

On his return he was promoted "Ferik Pasha” (Admiral), 
and appointed a member of the Admiralty Council. Poor Hobart 
was not in very good odour at home. The Admiralty was angry 
with him for having forestalled its intention of sending out the 
long-delayed Naval Mission, which Abdul Aziz had asked for 
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when he was in England. All the ofi&cers had been appointed, 
and the Mission was on the point of leaving when some Philhel- 
lenic Member of Parliament started an objection, pointing out 
that Turkey was in a state of war, and that it would be an infringe- 
ment of our Foreign Enlistment Act if they went. Of course 
Turkey was not at war, and their officers were not going 
on active service; but it was suffident to stop the Mission, 
and then when the required permission would have been given, 
the Government was informed that it was no longer required. 
Hobart’s name was removed from the Navy List as a punishment 
for having taken service with the Turls without permission, but 
the French and Austrian Governments, recognising that by his 
intervention a situation dangerous to the peace of Europe had 
been brought to an end rewarded him with decorations. From the 
Emperor of the French he received the Collar of the Legion of 
Honour, and from the Emperor of Austria the " Plaque ” of the 
Order of St. Joseph. His name also was eventucdly replaced 
on the Navy list and his pension restored. 

Hobart Pasha retained the goodwill of the Sultan to the 
end of his life, and received many honours and valuable gifts. 
After his return from Crete he was for a short time " Liman 
Reis ” (Naval Prefect) of Constantinople and Director-General of 
the " Idareh-i-Massousieh,” the quasi-Govemment Transport 
Company ; but he could not hold these positions with the intrigues 
against him, and he relapsed into an Adviser, whose counsel 
was not wanted and seldom accepted. He led a very pleasant 
life, spending much of his time in shooting, and had the run of 
the Sultan's large " Chiftliks " (farms) for the purpose, lie was 
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considered the best shot in Turkey, and used to make large bags 
of woodcock and wild duck, as weU as larger game. 

He was — as he had the ear of the Sultan — a. bit of a thorn in 
the side of Hassan Pasha, the limpet-like holder of the Ministry of 
Marine. Hassan Pasha, in fact, had reason to believe that 
Hobart was raised to the rank of “ Mushir (Grand Admiral) and 
appointed Chief of the Naval Staff in order to keep a watch over 
his proceedings, though this was after the Russian War. Up to 
its outbreak, I sat with him occasionally upon " committees ” 
held under his presidency for revising the Naval rules and regula- 
tions and signals, etc. 

Soon after the declaration of war he was placed m command 
of the Turkish Fleet in the Black Sea. It had been shorn of mudi 
of its strength by the withdrawal of some of the larger vessels 
to serve as transports for bringing Suleiman’s army back from 
Montenegro to meet the Russian advance through Bulgaria. 
Hobart’s reputation as a dashing sea-captain led people to 
expect more than took place, and there was much adverse criti- 
cism of the continued inactivity of the Turkish ships-of-war. It 
was undeserved criticism, I may say, as the Russians offered no 
objective but the well-fortified towns of Sebastopol and Odessa, 
and the forts of the entrance to the Sea of Azov. He kept the 
Black Sea clear of Russian raiders with his flagship, the Arsari- 
Tefyk, whilst the smaller vessels of his squadron held the Russians 
at bay as they essayed to advance upon Batoum by the shore 
route. He chased and nearly captured the Livadia, the Czar’s 
sumptuous yacht, which had been dispatched upon a raid along 
the Anatolian coast. His last exploit was the successful rescue 
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of the large Turkish Expeditionary Force, which had been landed 
at Tdiamchira, on the coast of the Caucasus, to support a revolt of 
the Circassians. 

I was with Hobart at the time, and upon our arrival we paid 
a visit to Dervische Pasha, the Coimnander-in-Chief of the army 
defending Batoum. His headquarters were in the firing-line, along 
the top of a forest-clad ridge, from which we could look right into 
the Russian camp established on the crest of a parallel line of 
hills. Between the two was a densely tree-dad valley, in which 
were large contending contingents of irregulars, fighting with all 
the savagery of North American Indians in the Canadian Wars 
with the French. They were Georgians and Armenians fighting 
for Russia against Lazes and Zdbeks fighting for Turkey. 
At a regular hour in the day an artillery duel took place between 
the fieldpieces and mountain guns on each side, and one such duel 
had just ceased as we arrived at the cmnp. Whilst drinking our 
coffee, a telegram was brought to Dervische Paisha, informing 
him of the grave plight of the five thousand men at Tchamchira. 
They were hemmed in by the Russians, and their retreat upon 
Soukhoum cut off. 

At the desire of Dervische we returned at once to the flagship 
and started for Tchamchira. As we approached we heard the 
firing of heavy guns, and arrived just in time to see the large 
ironclad frigate Osmanieh anchoring after a very warm artillery 
action with Russian fieldpieces. Tchamchira was only a small 
place with a dense forest all round, which on each side of it 
extended to the very shore. There was a good military road from 
it leading to the town of Ouzerghetti, but 'the Turks found it 
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blocked with obstructions, and, unable to advance, the bulk of 
the force had been compelled to encamp and entrench themselves 
upon the beach where they had landed. The Russians soon 
brought down fieldpieces, which they were in the habit of rushing 
out from their hiding-places and harassing the camp with 
enfilading fire. But for the presence of the large ironclad, the Turks 
would undoubtedly have been driven into the sea. As the position 
was untenable, the General in command implored Hobart to carry 
them away to Batoum. 

Manthorpe Bey was also on board the Arsari-Tefyk, and he 
and I, in consultation with Hobart, sketched out a plan, which the 
latter approved and adopted. The transport was very inadequate, 
but we made it suffice. At daylight in the morning, all the boats 
of the squadron were sent ashore, eind re-embarkation went on 
without ceasing for the next twenty-four hours. The sick and 
wounded were carried off first, then the ammimition, guns and 
stores. Nothing whatever was left behind. It was all done 
under the eyes of the Russians. We could see with our glasses 
men up in the trees watching the proceedings, and although every 
boat in its passage to and fro was within rifle range, not a shot was 
fired. The troops marched down steadily and were packed on 
board the two small " corvettes ” and “ paddler ” whidh, with the 
Osmanieh and the flagship, made up the squadron. They were 
packed like sardines, but they did not mind. 

I used to wonder why the enemy did not rush the place when 
they saw us so encumbered with the embarkation. They might 
so easily have done so, and won a great victory at small cost to 
themselves. I learned afterwards, however, that the Osmameh’s 
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fire the previous day had been so effective, a large number of men 
beigg killed and wounded, that they hesitated to provoke another 
bombardment. They saw the flagship with her guns cleared for 
action, and steam ready for manoeuviing at any moment. There 
was also another reason given me by a Russian Armenian, who 
had known a good deal of what was going on. The Russians 
were so anxious to see the Caucasus freed of the preseace 
of Turkic troops on accoimt of the effect it had on the Circas- 
sians, that orders had been given to do nothing to impede their 
departure. We landed them all safely at Batoum, and I returned 
to Constantinople. Amongst those we picked up at Tchamchira 
was a poor, very forlorn, fever-stricken young English medico. 
He was not only suffering from fever, but dysentery as well. 
Fortunately, I was able to give him a full bottle of chlorodyne, 
of which there was none amongst the medical stores. He was 
Dr. Stoker, brother of Bram Stoker, the author, Irving’s secretary. 
I am very glad to say he quite recovered, and always ascribed 
his pulling through to my timely supply of chlorodyne. 

Dr. Stoker was not the only young British medico who came 
to Turkey during her war with Russia, seeking fame and surgical 
experience. There was another, my old friend Charley Ryan. 
Poor Stoker died some years ago, but Ryan, whose acquaintance 
I made at the very beginning of the war, is still living. Shortly 
after his arrival he was sent to join the Army under the command 
of Ghazi Osman Pasha, and was all through the memorable 
siege of Plevna. He saw a great deal of that stout-herirted 
Commander-in-Chief, who would have driven the Russians into 
the Danube had but the other Turkish Commanders co-ordinated 
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their operations with his. Ryan had so much to say about that 
siege, and from the fact that he was the only Britisher with Os- 
man's Forces, he acquired the name of Plevna Ryan. 

A few years after the war he went to Australia, where he made 
a very honourable and successful career. Owing to his previous 
connection with Turkey, he was appointed by the Porte its 
Consul-General for Australia, an honorary post he held until the 
outbreak of the War. During the Great War he served as 
Principal Medical Officer to the Australian Forces and landed 
with them at Anzac. 

He attained the rank of General, and received the C.B. for 
his services and was created a K.B.E. after the Armistice. Sir 
Charles, as he now is, is still " Charley ” and “ Plevna Ryan ” to 
his many friends in Australia and the Mother Country, a notable 
figure in Melbourne Society and one of its most popular members. 

Poor Hobart in the end fell a victim to his passion for shooting. 
He had a splendid constitution, but his heart had been a little 
weakened by occasional attacks of fever. He had bought a 
nice little steam-yacht with ample accommodation for hims elf and 
a guest or two, but her boiler was nearly worn out. He obtained 
an order from the Sult2m for a new one to be constructed in the 
Imperial dockyard, and the yacht thoroughly to be repaired as 
wdl. The latter part of the order was subsequently extended 
at his request into the lengthening of the vessel amidships, and 
so he obtained almost an entirely new, comfortable cruising yacht. 
He had been rather seedy for some days, and, with the consent 
of his doctor, went off for a little cruise in the Marmora on the 
understanding that on no account was he to go shooting. He was 
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lying at anchor off CU Bomou and the Gulf of Ismid, and went on 
shore for a walk. Force of habit made him carry a gun instead 
of a stick. It was a large marsh ; it was full of snipe, and the gla<l 
sight was too much for him. In he plimged, totally unprepared to 
encounter cold water and mud. The water was icy-cold and 
chilled him to the bone, and he would never have left the marsh 
alive but for the devotion of his " chaoush,” who was fortunately 
with him, carried him off to his yacht, got him into a tub of hot 
water, and went back with the yacht to Constantinople. 

The cold brought on cardiac asthma, and he ba<l a very 
narrow excape with his life. The Sultan was very much con- 
cerned, and gave him unlimited leave upon his full salary. 
Hobart got over this first attack, but he was a man very much 
broken in health, and he did not long survive. His wife took him 
to Italy, and in moving quickly to catch a train one day he fell 
dead from heart failure as he was lifting his foot to step into a 
carriage. 

As Hobart had expressed a wish in his will to be buried in the 
Scutari cemetery, Abdul Hamid heard of it and at once sent a 
steamer to bring his body to Constantinople, and I was ordered 
to arrange a military funeral which would do honour to his hi gh 
rank. It was an impressive spectacle. Mehemet Pasha, brother 
of a Sultana, and Chief Aide-de-camp, and I, were appointed to 
represent the Sultan, and we were followed by a large body of 
both Naval and Military Officers. Minute guns were fired, as were 
also volleys over the grave. It was the first time, I believe, that 
such funeral honours were ever paid by Turkish soldiers. 

Hobart was son of the Farl of Buckinghamshire, and for ‘■ome 
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years expected to inherit the title, as there was only a delicate 
youngster, son of an elder brother, standing in the way. His 
nephew, however, grew up into vigorous manhood, and was 
present as chief mourner at the funeral, attracting much attention 
by his uniform, which was that of a Lieutenant of the County. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BRITISH AMBASSADORS IN TURKEY 

In the early days of our intercourse with Turkey the second British 
Envoy was Sir Edward Barton, who was sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to seek the assistance of the “ Grand Seignior,” as the Sultans were 
then called, in her struggle with Philip of Spain. Sir Edward 
was received with honour, and, as recorded upon the marble 
covering of his tomb, accompanied the Sultan in a campaign 
against the Hungarians, and died of fever at HaUd, one of the 
Prince’s Islands group in the Marmora. He was buried 
somewhere near the Greek Commercial College which stands 
upon the connecting link between the two hUls that form 
the small island, but his tomb had been destroyed and its 
covering slab built into the wall of the College to serve as a 
decoration over its gateway. Accidentally discovered by one 
of the members of the British Embassy, it was removed and placed 
over a brickwork construction to represent the resting-place of 
the Elizabethan worthy. 

An endeavour was made to interest any members of the family 
who might be still living, but no further notice was taken of it. 
The inscription in raised letters was fast being obliterated, as it 
formed such a good resting-place for the barrels brought on 
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donkey-back to carry off the water from a well close at hand, 
when it was enclosed with a railing erection by our friends, the 
Russians. This was not done, however, imtil some years after I 
had joined the Naval College, and I often wondered at the neglect 
shown to this interesting memento of the past. A number of 
Russian prisoners of war had died at Halki, and the little cemetery 
in which they were buried was dose to the " tomb.” When the 
place was subsequently being set in order, the of&dal in charge of 
the work, seeing the condition of this " memorial to the dead,” 
very kindly had it endosed by extending the cemetery r ailing 
round it. 

Thirteen British Ambassadors at Constantinople have I 
known during my long residence in Turkey, and there was a 
fourteenth, of whom I heard a great deal when I first arrived. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Bulwer, the successor to 
the great Elchee, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,* was, I should say, 
the most notable of all. He was a wizened, elderly gentleman 
when I saw him during a short visit he paid to Constantinople 
after his retirement. British prestige was still very high with the 
Turks when he went there, and he enjoyed great influence, mudi 
more so than any others who came after. I was told many anec- 
dotes about him ; of how he used to play the sick man 
when he wanted to shake off importunate British subjects 
seeking redress from alleged Turkish arbitrary action, or 
support for commercial schemes. One old member of the 
defunct Levant Company, who knew him well, told me how 
he managed to get round him, and if he sometimes failed 


* Ambassador at Constantinople, 1841-1858. 
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to obtain what he wanted, he always succeeded in getting 
a hearing. He would turn up with a cheerful face, listen with 
a sympathetic ear to all the Ambassador’s complaints about 
his health. Bulwer would pump away at him the recital of 
his woes for an hour in the hope of wear3dng him out ; then my 
friend would strike in with amusing stories and the local gossip, 
until the Ambassador’s face brightening up, he knew he might 
venture to talk business. 

Bulwer had a great weakness for a certain fair Greek lady, 
whose husband, a Turkish subject, was made through his infl ue nc e 
Prince of Samos. This penchant was his imdoing in the end, as 
the better to enjoy her society he constructed a sort of “ Fair 
Rosamund’s Bower.” He purchased a small, lonely, imin- 
habited islet in the Marmora, and had a " castellated mauginu " 
built upon it, as well as a mediaeval castle to defend its little port 
and landing-place. The islet was of no very great extent, and so 
eveiything was in miniature. There was the “tilt yard,” with 
hardly enough space within its limits in which to “ swing a cat,” 
as Jack says. It cost a great deal of money on account of the 
cost of the transport of material and the maintenance of the 
workmen in such an isolated position. Bulwer used to makft fre- 
quent visits in the Embassy yacht with the fair Princess on board 
to Plahtee, as the islet was called. 

In the end it proved too great a strain on his purse, it was said, 
and he sold it to Ismail Pasha of Eg3q)t, who never even went once 
to have a look at his property. Bulwer most certainly did not 
receive from the purchaser more than the place had cost him. He 
never could have obtained, however, any sort of price for it in 
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the market, and he received a hint that if he wished to retire a 
peerage would be conferred upon him. Bulwer's friend, the 
Princess, was said to be a great itiiriguante, and was exiled for some 
time during the reign of Abdul Hamid. 

Lord Lyons’ reign at the Embassy was very short, only 
about two years; his next post being that of Paris. His 
successor was Sir Henry Elliot, who was a member of one 
of the old Whig families, aristocrats both he and Lady Elliot 
to their finger-tips. He was the perfect type of the diplomatic 
gentleman, and he was much respected by the Turkish officials 
with whom the affairs of the Embassy brought him in contact. 
He was the Ambassador when the late King Edward, as Prince of 
Wales, paid his visit, and Sultan Abdul Aziz was entertained at 
the Embassy. 

Elliot had been sent out to initiate a new departure in our 
policy — ^non-interference in the internal affairs of Turkey. It 
was an unfortunate change, but his predecessors, it was thought, 
had interested themselves a little too much that way. Towards 
the end of his mission he sympathised much with the Reformers 
in Turkey, and was undoubtedly cognisant of the plans of Midhat 
Pasha and the Ministers. He and Sir Nicholas O’Conor were the 
two Ambassadors who enjoyed the longest tenure of office at Con- 
stantinople — ten years each — ^but the first-mentioned returned 
to England to live a peaceful life of retirement for many years, 
whilst his son. Sir Francis, was mounting up the ladder of pro- 
motion to become British Minister to the Comrt of King Tino. 
He was a perfect replica of his father both in m ann er and appear- 
ance. Sir Nicholas O’Conor died in harness. 
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Sir Henry Elliot was replaced by Sir Austen Layard, after 
the return of Lord Salisbury from his Special Mission in 1876 
to arrange for the pacification of the Balkan Provinces. Many 
years after his retirement, when his name was never seen in 
coimection with any public affairs, it flashed for a few brief 
moments into the " limelight,” owing to an article he wrote for 
the Nineteenth Century, upon a subject that had passed out of 
memory in England and elsewhere outside Turkey. I feel sure 
when he wrote it that he could have had no idea of the storm 
its publication would occasion. He was doubtless caught by the 
flattering bait thrown out by an enterprising editor, that no one 
knew so much about the fall of Abdul Aziz as he did, that so 
many years had now elapsed since the events connected with it, 
no harm could possibly be done by relating the story, that it would 
be so interesting to hear the real facts, and learn whether it was 
suicide or murder. The article was written and duly appeared, 
but fell flat. It attracted no attention in England whatever, 
and was hardly referred to by any newspaper. Rustem Pasha 
was Ambassador in London at the time, and spoke to me about 
it, but neither of us thought of attaching any importemce to it. 
I was then on the point of returning to Turkey after having 
delivered a few private messages from the Sultan to the Prince 
of Wales (Albert Edward), and Lord Salisbury, and enjoyed a few 
weeks’ leave. On the bookstall at Charing Cross I saw a copy of 
the Nineteenth Century, and took it away with me to read. 
With all due respect to one I held in great esteem, I must say 
I was struck with the inaccuracies it contained, and felt sorry 
that Elliot had written with such animus against the Sultan as he 
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had shown. It was a most damaging action for our interests in 
Turkey, as by his own showing he knew all that was going on 
in respect to the deposition of Abdul Aziz, and accused Abdul 
Hamid of being an accomplice in his uncle's assassination. 

Our political enemies in Turkey made the most of the oppor- 
tunity. No sooner did a copy of the Nineteenth Century reach 
Constantinople, than the article was translated and presented 
to the Sultan with the original. A report accompanied it, in 
which it was stated to be part of a deep-laid scheme on the 
part of the British Government to bring about his fall, just 
as the intriguing action of Sir Henry Elliot under instructions 
from London had caused the removal of his uncle from the 
Throne. The hand of the Government must be in it, said 
the report, as no British official of such high standing would 
have dared to write as he had done without its knowledge and 
permission. 

I arrived just as the excitement was at its height. The moment 
I mentioned the article, ofiering my friend the magazine to read, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, give it to me ! Give it to me ! There is our 

friend B Bey. He has been gathering in by Imperial order 

all the copies which have arrived, and has got all but one, he says. 
But he is in a bit of a fix, as it is beyond his reach. I will give him 
this one, and he will be able to hand it in as the last one received 
in Constantinople ! ” 

I wait off to the Palace to announce my arrival, and was 
ordered to return in the evening. Then, after dining with the 
Chamberlain in attendance, I was received in private audience 
and had to face a staggering question : Why had Sir Henry Elliot 
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written that article ? Fortunate it was that I had had my little 
chat with Rustem Pasha before leaving, and was in a measure 
prepared. I managed to reassure the Sultan in a great measure, 
and at his request I wrote to Lord Salisbury on the subject a 
private letter, which produced an answer that gave great satis- 
faction both to the Sultan and our Ambassador, who was kept 
fully informed by me of what had taken place. 

Sir Austen Layard has his place in history for his valuable 
discoveries in Nineveh, and his career up to the time of his 
appearance as Ambassador in Turkey is well known. He had a 
difficult task before him to help the Turkish Government through 
the terrible sea of trouble brought about by the ambitious Pan- 
Slavism of Russia. He was a good friend to the Turks, and 
the Sultan liked him and cjiUed him "Baba” (Father). He 
bolstered up the courage of Abdul Hamid, when there were those 
at the Palace who would have had him fly to Broussa, when the 
Russians reached San Stefano, and their entry iuto Constanti- 
nople appeared so imminent. I know from the officer who was in 
command of her that for forty-eight hours there was a small 
yacht waiting with steam up ofE Dolma-Bagtche, to convey him 
across the Marmora. 

Layard’s difficulties were increased when Mr. Gladstone’s 
advent to power made it necessary for him to hedge a bit, and, 
in answer to a strong remonstrance about the non-execution of 
Armenian Reforms, he wrote to say that it was impossible to 
do anything with a man like the Sultan. He never thought for 
a moment that a private letter, contziming reflections upon the 
character of the Sovereign at whose Court he was the British 
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Ambassador, would be published to the world. One of the first 
acts of Gladstone, however, as Prime Minister, was to publish a 
" Blue Book,” including, amongst Layard’s dispatches, this private 
communication. 

It ended Layard’s diplomatic career. He was recalled, after 
having served but a little over a couple of years. He and Lady 
Layard were very hospitable in a way, and gave dinners and little 
dances, but all guests at the latter were expected to dear out by 
midnight. In fact, he ensured their doing so by walking round 
the ballroom a few minutes before that hour and, utterly regardless 
of whoever might be present, turning off the gas without uttering 
a word. 

There was a short interregnum with Sir E. Malet as Minister- 
in-Charge, and then for about a year we had Lord Groschen, who 
was succeeded by Lord Dufferin. 

Lord Dufferin was the ideal Ambassador, suave and msi, 
but with ever a smile for his diplomatic adversaries. He was an 
Irishman, and had kissed the " Blarney Stone ” to some purpose, 
had a wheedling tongue, and brought with him the pleasant 
manners that had won aU Canadian hearts during his Govemor- 
Greneralship. He was an aristocrat, and with a fine old temper 
that was kept well in hand as a rule, but would let anyone know 
it if he thought his dignity had been slighted in any way. Yet 
he did not care so very much for outward appearance, and I 
diall never forget the spectacle he presented, when I met him 
one rainy day, riding up from the quay at Dolma-Bagtche to the 
Embassy in Pera. The road was very wet and dirty, and the 
British Ambassador was riding a street-horse with tail tied up in 
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a knot to keep it out of the mud. Its legs and body were well 
splashed, as were also the “ Elchee's ” (Envoy’s) trousers. Lord 
Dufferin, however, rode on nonchalantly, wearing his monocle 
and holding up an umbrella over his head, whilst the “ suridji " 
^orse-attendant) walloped the animal’s rump with a stick to 
keep it going. 

Much social entertainment took place at the Embassy during 
Lady Dufferin’s reign there. She was a good amateur actress 
and very fond of acting. There was also a good deal of talent 
amongst the younger secretaries, and many good performances 
I saw upon the movable stage made for the large ballroom. I 
have already spoken of the part he played in the Arabi business, 
so I need say no more than that upon his memorial tablet might 
well have been inscribed : “ Here lies the man who added to the 
British Empire a Kingdom, Burma, and established our in- 
fluence in Egypt.” 

Sir Edward Thornton succeeded Lord Dufferin in 1884, but 
remained but little over a year. Like Layard, he fell a victim 
to a sudden change in the Government policy towards Turkey, 
which took place over the Pendjeh incident — ^nearly the cause 
of a war with Russia. The Nonconformist conscience had been 
very active again for some time before he arrived, and the result 
of questions in the House was a very strong note of remon- 
strance, sent to him for presentation at an opportune moment. 
Unfortunately, after remaining pigeon-holed for some time, it 
was presented just at that critical time in our relations with 
Russia. 

Sir William White, who was sent to replace Sir Edward 
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Thornton, was an ideal Ambassador for Turkey. He was a 
strong man, but not too obstinately self-opinionated. He had 
commenced life in the Consular Service in Poland, and was Consul- 
General in Belgrade when appointed Ambassador. It was a 
great departure in the Foreign Office procedure, but he was just 
the man who was wanted in Turkey at the time, as he knew the 
Russians thoroughly, and was up to all the games of the Pan- 
Slavists. A big burly man, with a fine intelligent appearance 
and a large head, there was something of the look of Lord Salis- 
bury about him. There was also an air of authority when he 
spoke in his loud voice, which overawed Turkish officials and 
others he wanted to impress with the weight of his opinion. 
Although he was not flattering in his attentions to the Sultan, 
he was liked by the latter, who spoke of him as " babalee ” 
(fatherly). 

Apart from social intercoturse, I saw a good deal of Sir \^lliam, 
as I was sent on several occasions to convey to him private 
messages by His Imperial Majesty. White knew well how to 
adapt his line of action to circumstances, and imderstood the 
value of a channel through which words might be used that 
could if necessary be subsequently disavowed, but it was not 
always a pleasant duty I had to perform, and I can still hear his 
loud, imperative voice of indignation, as he struck his fist on 
the table, and said, “ Don’t you come here and teU me any more 

of those d d lies ! ” I must say there were some grounds 

for his anger, as his pride had been deeply wounded by the taimts 
of certain fellow-Ambassadors at his apparent failure to obtain 
justice upon a notorious Kurdish Brigand Chief at the very 
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moment when he had every reason to believe a successful ter- 
mination to his efforts had been reached. 

Moussa Bey was a bit of a freebooter of the Rob Roy t3^e, 
who did a good deal of raiding amongst the Armenians of Kur- 
distan, and many were the complaints piled up against him in 
the Archives of the Embassy and the Porte. But Kurdistan in 
.those days was, and still is, much in the same condition as the 
coimtry on om: Northern and North-Western frontiers of India, 
and just as in Scotland in the old days, the King’s Writ was 
only effective as far as it could be carried on the spears of his 
soldiers, so it was with the “ Iradehs ’’ (Imperial Orders) of the 
Sultan in respect to that wild country. Hence, in spite of all 
British Notes of remonstrance and demands for punishment 
Moussa Bey had continued his depredations. White was deter- 
mined to have him punished, and the Sultan at last succeeded 
in luting him to Constantinople. He was placed in prison, was 
tried for his crimes in a Turkish Court of Law, and acquitted by 
the judges. The Ambassador’s protests, however, prevented 
him being set free, and he was still waiting for the final decision 
of the Sultan when, with the connivance of his friends, he managed 
to escape. 

" Didn't we tell you so ? Didn’t we teU you you’d never 
get Moussa ? ” was the criticism of his feUow-Ambassadors. No 
wonder White was storming with indignation when I began to 
speak on the subject. 

I let the first burst of the storm go over my head, and then 
I begged him to give me just a few minutes, to let me tell him a 
little Eastern story. I assured him that I wouldn’t mention the 
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Sultan’s name until he gave me permission to do so. Then I 
told him in a little allegorical story about a notorious thief and 
robber, lording it in a distant country, who was caught in a trap 
by a wily agent of his outraged master, and brought to his feet 
to receive the pimishment he so well merited. 

He listened quietly, and I then said: "May I now teU you 
what I was sent by the Sultan to say ? I am only a mouth- 
piece, and you can say in reply whatever you please.” 

“ Well, go on,” he said, in a quieter voice. 

" Sir William, the man I referred to in my little allegory was 
Obeidallah Bey, a Kurdish Chief like Moussa Bey. He had also 
enjoyed immunity from capture for a long time, but a certain 
Achmet Ratib Bey, now a Pasha, was sent to bring him to Con- 
stantinople. He was brought, and sent off to exile in the Hedjaz, 
a place from which exiles never return, and the scene of his 
exploits knew him no more. The Sultan has sent me to tell you 
how greatly he regrets that Moussa Bey should have escaped, 
and to give you his Imperial word of honour that he shall be 
recaptured, brought back, and punished. He begs Your Ex- 
cellency merely to be patient for a few days.” Then I added: 
" The same man who was sent after Obeidallah, Achmet Ratib 
Pasha, is already on his way to bring back Moussa, and I think 
Your Excellency may feel sure of his success.” 

" Well, Woods,” he said, " let us see.” 

Sure enough the runaway was caught, and like Obeidallah, 
was exiled to Taif in the Hedjaz. So White, after all, had the 
laugh over his jealous colleagues. 

On another occasion I was sent to ask the meaning of a report 
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of the landing of British troops in Mitylene. I happened to know 
something about the movements of the Fleet, and felt sure that 
nothing serious could have occurred. The Fleet was in the 
Eastern part of the Mediterranean, and about to carry out 
simdry gimnery and torpedo exercises in the neighbourhood of 
Sigri Bay, a lonely part of the island. So when I was summoned 
to the Palace to receive a message for the Ambassador, I was 
able to assure the Chamberlain that the report of any landing 
must be utterly false. 

I found that the Ambassador knew nothing whatever 
about it, and remarked that " the yam must have been 
spread by some of our foreign friends.” I told him what I 
knew of the practice of the Fleet, and that in all probability 
the rumour must have arisen from the carrying out of night 
firing and torpedo exercise, which mi g ht have required the 
stationing of an observer on shore, at one or two points of the 
island. I said that, if he was agreeable, I would give, as coming 
from him, such an explanation about the routine of Fleet exercise 
as would satisfy the Sultan that there had been no occult inten- 
tion in what had taken place in Mitylene. With his consent I 
hastened back to the Palace, and the incident was closed by the 
messages I brought from the Embassy. It was what really had 
occurred. 

Sir WiUiam White was a great supporter of Bulgaria. His 
idea was that a strong Bulgaria would be a great barrier to 
Russian encroachment upon Turkey in Europe, and the settle- 
ment of the Eastern Roumelian question after the outburst in 
favour of its aimexation to Bulgaria was mainly due to his 
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skilful handling of the matter. He told the Sultan that it would 
not be a bad thing for him to have a strong wall at the back of 
his garden. The Sultan’s reply was that garden walls some- 
times fall inside. In view of what took place years afterwards, 
those words have now a prophetic soimd. 

It was an awkward moment for me when, on my return from 
one of my holidays in England, I was received in private audience 
by the Sultan and suddenly asked: What did I think would 
happen if he ordered Prince Ferdinand to clear out of Bulgaria ? 
It was not long after that audacious coup d’itat on the 
part of Stambouloff, which had brought that wily Saxe-Coburg 
Prince Ferdinand to rule in Sofia after the mysterious kid- 
napping of Prince Alexander by the Russians. The Czar was 
furious at this checkmate to his policy, and was insisting that 
the Sultan, as the Suzerain of Bulgaria, should order the 
interloping usurper Ferdinand to leave that part of his 
Dominions. I had heard also that he had been pressed very 
much to send troops into Bulgaria to compel the Prince to 
leave. 

I felt on the subject somewhat as White did, and I thought 
I should only be honestly doing my duty by telling His Majesty 
what my opinion really was. " Your Majesty,” I said, “ I am 
sure he will not go.” I saw at once by the change of expression 
in his face that this was not quite the answer he e:q)ected, and 
it did not please him. So I added : “ Your Majesty, Sir Wiliam 
White is a very good friend ; he knows well the position of affairs, 
and is much better able than myself to say what would probably 
happen.” It ended in the Sultan’s declaring that the presence 
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of Prince Ferdinand in Bulgaria as its ruler was illegal, but by 
his talring no step whatever to enforce his departure. 

In the early days of my residence in Turkey I paid a visit 
to Sofia. Sir Francis, afterwards Lord Lascelles, was our Political 
Agent there, and through his kind introduction I had a very 
interesting interview with Prince Alexander. Like aU the 
Battenbergs, he was a very fine, handsome fellow, and I still 
remember the splendid figure he looked on horseback as I met 
him the next day, riding at the head of his bodyguard in the 
picturesque Bulgarian Hussar costume, with the diamond- 
dasped aigrette .in his astrachan bonnet marking his high rank. 

Sir William White, as is well known, died rather suddenly 
in Berlin, whither he had gone for a short holiday. A curious 
circumstance m connection with his death is, that a few days 
before it occurred. Lady White, dining at the house of a friend, 
had her hand told by an amateur palmist, a lady of my acquain- 
tance. She was told, amongst other things, that a great change 
was going to take place in her life very shortly, but what that 
change was the palmist could not say. The very next news 
that reached her was the telegram from the Embassy at Berlin 
announcing the death of her husband. 

Whilst Sir William was still Ambassador, Sir Drummond 
Wolff was sent on a Spedal Mission in connection with Eg37pt. 
Our position there had never been officially recognised by the 
Sultan ; so with a view to putting an end to the continued pin- 
pricking at the hands of the French and other Great Powers 
of Europe, jealous of our authority in the Land of the Nile, it 
was desired to make a Treaty with the Sultan which would give 
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his authority for our presence there. Wolfi was a very clever 
diplomatist, and would have succeeded, but for the French bluff, 
which frightened the Sultan into the refusal of his ratification of 
the treaty in the form and substance agreed upon, and actually 
signed by the contracting authorities acting for their respective 
Governments. Wolff was a very genial and amusing host, a 
good table companion, full of bright and witty stories, which he 
was fond of relating. 

Still he was hurriedly recalled and he left immediately. It 
was late on a Saturday night and the Sultan did not hear of his 
departure until late the next day, it being the season of the 
Ramazan. I was sent for the next day, but owing to my absence 
up the Bosphorus, did not get the summons until late in the 
evenmg. Apparently I had not been summoned through the 
usual channel, and the messengers repeatedly dispatched to 
bring me to the Palace not being able to find me, had caused all 
the German Pashas one after the other to go up to enquire. It 
thus got known that there was something on foot in respect to 
the departure of Sir Drummond Wolff, and the partisans of the 
other great Embassies were aU on the “ qui vive.” It was late 
when I got to the Palace, and I found sitting in the room of the 
Chief Chamberlain, where I had been told to wait, a certain 
Pasha popularly said to be in the pay of Russia. 

After a long wait, I was called outside and informed by a 
messenger from the Sriltan that I was to come early the next 
morning. Then, as we were parting, he whispered in my ear, 
“ You are going to London ! ” When I went the next day, I 
was informed that the Sultan very much regretted Wolff's abrupt 
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departure, and that he was going to send me to ask Lord Salisbury 
to have the negotiations resumed through Sir William White. 
I was told the basis upon which such further negotiations might 
take place, and ordered to proceed to Therapia at once, and 
inform Sir William White of what I had been told by the Sultan, 
and ask the Ambassador his views on the subject. He gave me 
an approving message for the Sultan, which I faithfully reported 
on my return to Yildiz. I found, however, that during my 
absence, a great change had taken place in the Sultan's views. 
I was informed that he had been led to consider that the moment 
was not opportune for any reopening of the question. 

Sir Clare Ford, who succeeded Sir William White as Am- 
bassador, had a quiet time on the whole. There was no great 
strain in the relations between the Embassy and the Sultan’s 
Government. He was a shrewd observer, and could recognise 
the difficulties of the Turks in dealing with the unrest amongst 
the Armenians, and the growrth of Nationalism amongst the 
Christian Commimities in general under the fostering care of 
their Patriachates. 

I had called to see him about something one afternoon, when, 
the words of greeting hardly over, he said : " Oh, I inust have 
something to refresh myself a bit. I have just got rid of one of 
those missionary people, who came to ask for my assistance. 
He wants to go to Erzerum, to preach the Gospel, as he told me.” 
“ To whom are you going to preach the Gospel,” I asked him, 
” is it to the Armenians ? They belong to an older Church and 
a more orthodox one than ours. Is it to the Greeks ? There are 
few up that way ; and then again the Greeks believe that theirs 
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is the only true Church. There is, of course, the Mohammedan. 
It is, however, very dangerous to question the truth of his faith. 
And do you think it possible to convert to Christianity a believer 
in the simple creed of Islam ? No, my friend,” I said to him, 
“ let me show you a field in which your labour would have much 
more prospect of success,” as I placed before him a map of Africa. 
Poor Sir Clare ! He went from Constantinople as Ambassador 
to Rome to make way for Currie. I saw him there a year or so 
after, as I passed through on my way home. I found him much 
changed, and he complained of his health a little, and died a few 
months after. 

Sir Philip Currie came to the Embassy in 1894. He had 
been Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign OjB&ce for a 
nmnber of years, and I had seen and talked with him on several 
occasions. He held at the time of his appointment, I well 
knew, the most friendly views in respect to the Ottoman Empire, 
and it was the irony of Fate that the man who came to Con- 
stantinople with the best intentions of strengthening Tiukey, 
shoTold have done so much to weaken her by the policy he adopted. 

A stronger man than Sir Clare Ford, his predecessor, was 
wanted, it was thought, to deal with the Sultan, and Sir PhiUp 
was undoubtedly a strong man. He was an autocrat like Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and he expected to be able to dominate 
Abdul Hamid, as the " Great Elchee ” (Ambassador), Lord 
Stratford, always called so by the Turks, did the Sultan's father 
Abdul Medjid. He took no account, however, of the great 
changes that time had brought about, both in England and 
Turkey since the Crimean War, and the vast difference between 
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the character of the Sultan they each had to deal with. So 
whilst showing all due respect to the Sovereign, he started to 
limit the power of the autocrat and to restore its old authority 
to the Sublime Porte. Unlike his rivals, who approached the 
Sultan direct through the Yildiz Camarilla, Currie would only 
deal officially through the old recognised channels. It might 
have been better perhaps for the Sultan if he had placed himself 
in the hands of Sir Philip Currie, but it is hard to say what would 
have happened, for, unlike Lord Stratford, Currie had not behind 
him either the force necessary for effective threatening, or for 
giving the required assurances of material support. 

As it was he “ butted in ” about Armenian reforms, fell into 
a Russian trap, and forced upon the Sultan a plan for the settle- 
ment of the wild country inhabited by Armenians in Asia Minor. 
It was a sort of “ Parish and County Council Bill,” which angered 
the Mohammedans, and did not please the Armenians living in 
Turkey at all, as it only increased, as they said, the number of 
their oppressors by the duality of officials it provided for. In 
fact the remedy proved worse than the disease. It increased 
its virulency and instead of any of the desired healing, brought 
about much greater misery and suffering to the victims of the 
malady. Had Lord Currie, as he afterwards became, but deigned 
to use some of the weapons of his rivals, and applied his efforts 
for the good of Turkey, direct to the Sultan, and not been in 
such a hurry to bring about desired changes, he would, in all 
probability, have been more successful. 

He had a good start, as the Sultan was quite prepared to 
look upon him as a friend. Currie’s pride, however, got some- 
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what chafed by the delay that occurred in his official reception, 
and the sceptical smiles of his colleagues at the excuses given to 
account for it. But he received a gracious reception when the 
Sultan and he did meet, and the dinner that followed at the 
Palace the next day, at which Lady Currie and my wife were 
present, was most pleasant and cordial. The Sultan had taken 
care to learn all he could about the Ambassador and Lady Currie, 
and having learnt that she was an authoress, and had written 
several novels, sent for copies and referred to them when chatting 
with the ladies after dinner. Unfortimatdy the Armenian 
massacres which followed, and the strong policy advocated by 
Currie brought about a state of feeling between them which was 
very prejudicial to the maintenance of friendly relations. Both 
of them loved Constantinople and the Bosphorus, Lady Currie 
especially, and she left her beautiful Embassy and garden with 
great regret. 

Sir Philip Currie was succeeded by Sir Nicholas O'Conor, who 
died in harness after nearly ten years' service. He was of a very 
different character from his predecessor, quieter in his manner, 
and much more reserved. He managed very well both with the 
Turks and the Turkish officials, and succeeded in getting success- 
fully settled several matters which were in suspense. The 
O’Conors were very popular, and the Colony had to thank the 
Embassy for many pleasant evenings ; Sir Nicholas was a genial 
host, and Lady O’Conor was very kind-hearted and charitable. 

During his ten years of office he did his Ambassadorial work 
as well as anyone could have been expected to do under 
the circumstances prevalent at the time, when he was called 
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upon to act. His manner was pleasant, and he managed to keep 
on friendly terms with the Sultan, even if unable to exert any 
considerable amount of influence upon him. It was during his 
term of office that the remains of soldiers and sailors, who had 
died of wounds and disease during the Crimean War and been 
buried in small isolated cemeteries, were all removed for inter- 
ment at Scutari under the shadow of the Guards’ Monument. 
In this we were following the example of the Italian and the 
French Governments, who, a year or so before, had collected their 
Crimean dead and buried them in the Catholic cemeteries outside 
Pera, with much ceremonial function at the inauguration of the 
respective memorials set up to mark the event. These pro- 
ceedings were, of course, the usual propagandist efforts to em- 
phasise the sacrifices they had made for Turkey and their great 
regard for her. With a close-fisted Board of Works, and a 
zealous official of that Department in Constantinople, our re- 
interment ceremonies would have been confined to a few prayers 
from the Embassy Chaplain over sundry white deal packing cases, 
but for the Sultan’s intervention. His Majesty, hearing that 
the Embassy yacht was leaving the Dardanelles with the remains 
of the British Crimean dead for burial at Constantinople, sent 
me with a message to ask O’Conor when the ceremony would 
take place, as he wished that all honour should be shown to the 
remains of men who had lost their lives in the defence of Turkey. 
Everything was, of course, done by the Embassy to meet the 
situation. The Ambassador and his suite attended in full uniform, 
the chief Aide-de-camp and myself represented the Sultan ; the 
whole of the Scutari garrison was under arms, lining the road 
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to the cemeteiy, and a large body of Turkish officers followed 
with many members of the Colony. Military bands played the 
funeral marches, and the remains were reinterred with the usual 
military honours, the three volleys being fired by Turkish 
soldiers, and the “ Last Post ” played by the British bugler of the 
Embassy yacht. 

The Sultan often referred to the Crimean War, and the debt 
of gratitude owed by Turkey to England. Some may imagine 
that this was a pose on his part, but I do not, for I thinV he had 
a genuine desire for the friendship of England, but he was led 
to believe by intriguing enemies that the aim of British policy 
was the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. No one of any 
note, who had fought in the Crimea and paid a visit to Con- 
stantinople during his reign, ever left without receiving some 
marked attention from him. Hiere was one amongst the many 
who came, a very old veteran, for whom he conceived quite a 
great liking. This was General Kent, who, after a visit to the 
battlefields, spent on his return from Sebastopol a few days in 
Pera. He naturally went to the " Selamlik,” and the Sultan, 
hearing of his presence there, sent him a gracious message and 
received him after the ceremony. The old gentleman was very 
garrulous, and babbled on to His Majesty about the Crimea as 
he had done to me, and Abdul Hamid was much amused at the 
enthusiasm with which the veteran soldier described the relics 
he had brought away from the Crimea and offered to present to 
him. The Sultan thanked him for the attention, but desired 
him to retain such interesting mementos for himself. It was 
just as well they were not sent. I am afraid that friends at 






home to whom they were shown must themselves have smiled, 
as I did when I saw them, for the relics were much more remin- 
iscent of a picnic than a battle. The Sultan invited him to 
dinner, placed an Aide-de-camp at his disposal to show him all 
the sights, and presented him with two albums of the military 
costumes of the Turkish Army. 

The Sultan often referred to the Crimean War, and spoke 
with regret of the great change in the sentiments of the English 
in regard to the Turks. On one occasion I had been requested 
to draw the Sultan's attention to his neglect of the Bosphorus 
defences, whilst those of the DardaneEes were being strengthened 
" Ah ! ” said the Sultan, *' you tell me. Woods Pasha, that they 
say in England there is no need for me to have the Dardanelles 
well fortified, that Turkey has no enemies in that direction, and 
it looked as if I regarded England as the one Power I fear. But 
it is not so ; I am like the possessor of a home with two doors, a 
front and a back one. Must not there be a good strong lock on 
each ? A door with a good lock upon it can be opened to let a 
friend come in, whilst it serves to keep any enemy outside. Are 
there not other Foreign Fleets in the Mediterranean besides the 
British ? Could I rely upon England to drive away enemy 
intruders from the door if there were no lock upon it ? 

" How different is English friendship now from what it was 
in the days of my father. I remember coming into the room to 
speak to him, and finding a late foreign visitor there. Now, as 
you know, Turkish boys are brought up differently, and feeling 
very shy I was running away when my father called to me, ‘ Come 
back, my son, you must not be afraid. This is our good friend 
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the great English Elchee; go and kiss his hand.’ I did so,” 
continued the Sultan, " and the great Canning patted me on the 
head." 

Sir Nicholas O'Conor died rather suddenly after a short 
illness, from which it was thought he would recover, until within 
little more than a day before his death, which occurred in March, 
1907. The sad event caused much regret in Constantinople, as 
the O'Conors had many friends outside the British Colony, and 
the sympathy and sorrow expressed at the news were very 
genuine. Much regret was also felt at the departure of Lady 
O’Conor and her children, especially in Catholic circles, as she 
is a devout daughter of the Church of Rome, and had many 
friends amongst those of the same communion in Constantinople. 

The end of Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s Embassy preceded by a 
short interval only the termination of the Sultan’s autocratic 
rule. The revolutionary movement in Salonica had succeeded 
in obtaining a Constitution and providing for Parliamentary 
Government. No Ambassador probably ever had a greater 
opportunity tha n Sir Gerard Lowther. He had served several 
years in Turkey, and was an experienced diplomatist of the old 
"safe” school, intelligent, methodical, with no ambitious ideas 
of initiating policies which would not be acceptable to the Govern- 
ment he represented. 

The nation went delirious with joy. The various rdigious 
sections, Turks, Greeks, Armenians and Jews, once again, as on 
the deposition of Abdul Aziz, fell upon each other’s necks, railing 
themselves brothers. Never did the prestige of England stand 
so high ; all looked to the great mother of free institutions 
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confidently for S 3 mipathy and assistance. For days everything 
was given up to rejoicing, and demonstrations of affection for 
England were endless. Crowds assembled outside the Embassy 
continually, cheering and shouting for the Ambassador. Not a 
ferry-boat of the Bosphorus went past Therapia without the 
same scenes taking place. Lowther did his best to respond to 
their enthusiasm, though after a time it must have been a little 
wearisome to have to appear continually, and say a word or two 
in the way of thanks, as also to sit out long theatrical perform- 
ances of a patriotic and political character. The Young Turks 
were bent upon showing that they had not been slumbering all 
these years, and were starting to show off progress in all direc- 
tions. There was more than one literary genius, who wrote 
tragic plays in Shakespearian style, inveighing against tjuants 
with pointed allusions to the past years of the Sultan's reign. 
I have heard mudi adverse criticism of both Sir Gerard Lowther 
and his successor. The first-mentioned was blamed for not 
having kept a greater hold upon Turkey's policy tmder the new 
regime, and the latter for not having prevented the Turks from 
entering the Great War. Their want of success, however, was 
not due to any fault of their diplomacy, but to causes that lay 
outside their sphere of action. 

Sir Gerard and Lady Lowther were very popular, as they did 
much to keep up the traditional hospitality of the Embassy 
and entertained a good deal. Lady Lowther was one of those 
bright and lovely daughters of America, of the Gibson girl t57pe ; 
tall and graceful, she made a very striking appearance in Society. 
She did a great work for the Turks, which I am sure is not yet 
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Navy. A trustworthy British official was also required to re- 
form the Customs Service of Turkey, and to meet the wishes of 
the new Government in Turkey, an expert was sent, and no one 
better q ualifi ed for the task could have been selected. This 
was Sir Richard Crawford, one of the Commissioners of Customs 
in the United Kingdom. The reform of the Turkish Customs 
Administration, with its long reign of misrule, and the rampant 
bribery and corruption connected with it was a Herculean task. 
It was a veritable Augean stables ; but Sir Richard Crawford, m 
less tbau two years, succeeded in reducing chaos into order. 
By his energetic action and tactful procedure, he overcame all 
opposition, and established a system of control which rapidly 
increased the Customs receipts considerably while '' the fear of 
the Lord ” was, by prosecutions, put into the heart of swindling 
importers ready to tempt the irregularly paid officials, who were 
brought into the line of honest dealing by proper treatment in 
respect to the pa3nnent of their salaries. No foreigner who has 
ever served the Turks enjoyed their confidence to such an extent, 
I should say, as did Sir Richard, and this was shown by his 
subsequent additional appointment as “ Economic Adviser " 
to the Government, which post he held up to the declaration 
of the War. 

The good work Sir Richard Crawford did in America during 
the War is well known. He received recognition in the shape 
of a G.C.M.G., but the continuous hard and strenuous labour 
killed him in the end. He died as much a victim of the Wat 
as if he had fallen on the battlefield. His physical streagth 
was worn out for want of the rest he required and could not 
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obtain. He reached England soon after the Armistice, but it 
was only to ling er for a short time and then die. 

The changes brought about by the Constitution naturally 
affected me. My services as a Naval Adviser were not required, 
but when the numerous wearers of the *' AiguHettes,” with 
many other officials attached to the Palace, were swept away in 
the reduction of the Court to modest dimensions, I was re- 
appointed an Aide-de-camp to the Sultan. The appointment 
did not last very long ; it came to an end with the deposition of 
Abdul Hamid, and I was retired from the Turkish Naval Service 
with my pay as a Turkish officer only as a pension. 

Poor Sir Gerard Lowther’s health had been f ailing for some 
time, and it would have been impossible for him to stand the 
strain of the situation much longer, so he left. The Colony 
presented his wife and himself with an Illuminated Address, 
speaking of their services, and conve5dng its best wishes, and 
gave them a good “ send-off ” with loud and hearty cheers from 
the great crowd assembled to wish them bon voyage* 


* The complete list of British Ambassadors to Turkey from 1841 to the 
present time is as follows; — 1841-1858, Lord Stratford de Reddiffe; 
1859-1863, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer; 1866-1867, Lord Lyons ; 1868-1877, 
Sir H. G. Elliot ; 1878-1880, Sir Austen Henry Layaxd ; 1881, Lord George 
Joachim Goschen; 1882-1884, Earl of Dufferin; 1885, Vacant; 1886, 
Sir Edward Thornton; 1887-1891, Sir William White; 1892-1893, Sir 
Francis Clare Ford; 1894-1898, Sir Philip H. W. Currie; 1899-1907, Sir 
N. O’Conor; 1908-1913, Sir Gerard Lowther; and 1914, Sir Louis M^et. 
Owing to the rupture of relations followed by the outbreak of war at the 
beginning of November, 1914, there was no ^plomatic or consular r^re- 
sentative of either country in the other; 1922, Sir H. G. M. Rumbold 
(with title of British High Commissioner) ; and 1924, Hon. R. C. Lindsay 
(with title of Britirix High Commissioner). 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AMERICAN DIPLOMATISTS IN TURKEY 

General Lew Wallace was the first of the American Ministers 
with whom I became at all intimate, and oiu: acquaintance was 
brought about under somewhat curious circumstances. He was 
a lawyer by profession, but had served with distinction during 
the Civil War as a leader of Western Cavalry, and had attained 
the rank of General of which he was very proud. Lew Wallace 
was also an author and had published several interesting His- 
torical Romances, his masterpiece being undoubtedly “ Ben 
Hur,” and he owed his position in Turkey, it is said, to his having 
written it. The book had so fascinated President Garfield with 
*ts vivid pictures of Oriental life, that he said to a friend : " If 
Wallace can write a book like that without ever having been in 
the Enst, let us see what he can do after a few years’ residence 
there,” so he promptly nominated him to the post of Minister to 
Turkey. 

On the first Friday after his official reception, he attended 
the Selamhk. It was held at Beshiktash where, in the confined 
space, there was but small accommodation for spectators. There 

t 

was, however, a guard-house opposite the mosque entrance, in 
which the superior officers in attendance sat and smoked whilst 
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waiting for the ceremony to take place. There was just a little 
space on the steps and in the central hall, where a few persons 
might stand behind the sentries and watch the Sultan’s arrival 
and reception at the mosque. 

As it was a military function the General had donned his un- 
dress uniform of blue, with his cocked hat and sash, and when 
the Sxiltan came he was standing well in view at the top of the 
steps. Seeing a tall, well-knit military officer in a foreign garb, 
the Sultan’s curiosity was excited, and I was sent for by the 
Chamberlain-in-Waiting. His Majesty wished to know who 
the distinguished foreign officer was. When he learned that it 
was the new American “ Elchee ” I was ordered to accompany the 
Chamberlain and present the Imperial compliments d’ usage, 
and invite the General to visit the Sultan at Yildiz immediately 
after the Selamlik. Lew Wallace did so, and laid the foundation 
of a friendship that lasted throughout his tenure of office as 
Minister. 

The Sultan was curious to hear about the American Army 
and the General’s particular share in the wau:, and when he was 
told about the wonderful feats of horsemanship of the riders of 
the Western plains, the so-called “ Indian Cavalry,” he said : 
“ I must show you what my cavalrymen can do.” So the Sultan 
took him away to the " Riding School ” at Yildiz and had several 
of his picked Circassian Troopers perform their tricks before him, 
when the General had to acknowledge that their performance 
was quite equal to an3rihing that could be seen in America. 
They parted mutually pleased with their long interview, and 
Lew Wallace became quite the persona grata at Yildiz. He used 
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to drop in at the Palace when going for an afternoon’s ride, and 
would sit and smoke with the Sultan. He actually taught him 
to smoke Virginian tobacco in a pipe. The Padisha often spoke 
to him about European politics and treated him as a personal 
friend. He had wished very much to invest him with one of 
the highest Turkish decorations, but the General had explained 
the impossibility of receiving any such mark of favour. 

One day, however, the Sultan insisted upon his acceptance 
of an oil-p ainting , which gave rise to a most amusing skit, which 
went the round of the American papers. I am afraid that I was 
the innocent cause of the joke, as I had mentioned the matter 
in a letter I wrote at the time, to my friend the late James Gordon 
Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald. The oil-paintiag 
was that of a lovely young odalisque, a regular " Light of the 
Harem.” It reached the Legation and was proudly displayed 
upon a wall of the drawing-room. Then a few weeks after 
appeared the sensational news, " Lew Wallace presented with 
a beautiful Circassian slave by the Sultan.” Under this heading 
was given a long account of the furious domestic storm that 
ensued when Mrs. Wallace heard of her arrival. “Take her 
away, the hussy ! She shall not stay in the house ! At your 
age, too, to want a young woman like that about you ! ” " But 
my dear, my dear ! What can I do ? It is an Imperial present. 
I dare not flout the Sultan by sending his gift back to Mm. Let 
us wait a few days and see ; perhaps you may get to like her,” 
gnfi SO on for a whole column. 

General Lew Wallace was, I believe, the one foreign repre- 
sentative whose society the Sultan really enjoyed. Curious to 
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say, my acquaintance with “ Ben Hur ” came through the 
Sultan. The book had not become generally known in Con- 
stantinople when Wallace arrived, and I doubt whether anyone 
outside the missionary circles knew that he was a distinguished 
author. I had neither seen nor heard of the book, but following 
upon his first visit to Yildiz, Lew Wallace had sent a copy of his 
famous work to the Sultan, and it was placed in my hands to 
make a pricis of its contents for him. 

It was a great pity, I always thought, that Lew Wallace should 
have returned to Turkey as he did after his retirement, to back 
up a business scheme. One might have thought Turkey was an 
"El Dorado,” by the way "inventors” and concession-hunters 
flocked to Constantinople in the old days. 

We had a good deal of trouble with inventors during the 
Russo-Turkish War and afterwards, and, as chief of such torpedo 
service as we had, I was very much worried at times in getting 
rid of them, especially when they were supported by their 
country’s representative. We had one during the early part of 
the struggle with Russia, an old English retired A dmir al who 
wanted to endow Turkey with a sort of submarine torpedo-boat 
— ^at her own expense, of course. It was to be built in the 
dockyard tmder his supervision at a handsome salary. It 
got as far as the " hull ” which was egg-shaped, and then the 
affair came to an end. General Berdan, the inventor of the 
rifle that bore his name, large quantities of which were sold to 
Russia before the war, also brought his wares to Turkey. This 
was several years, however, after the war, and his rifle was 
played out. He came with a grand scheme for a locomotive 
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torpedo which was to rival both the “Whitehead" and the 
“ Lay,” Rocket ; gas was to be the motive power.* It was an 
absurd scheme, as I pointed out from the beginning. He had, 
however, such backing, that the resources of the Turkish Ad- 
miralty were placed at his disposal for the manufacture of a 
specimen. Then commenced a series of experiments, as in 
reality up to his arrival in Turkey, nothing had been done to 
develop his ideas. After many failures and the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of material, a torpedo was completed, and 
Hobart Pasha and I went off with the old General for a trial with 
it. We were in a steam launch ready to follow the torpedo when 
started, but instead of our following it, the blessed thing after 
going some thirty or forty yards away, turned roimd and followed 
us. It seemed to be chasing us with fiendish glee, fizzing merrily 
as we dodged about from starboard to port to keep out of its 
way. That was the end of the “ Berdan Torpedo.” I didn’t 
care very much for the old man, but his wife and daughter were 
charming people and became great favourites in Society. Miss 
Berdan married Marion Crawford, the wel-known novel writer. 
He came out that summer and lived in a small kiosque on the 
Bosphorus with a young Greek official called Panjiri, and obtained 
from him a good deal of the local colouring that made " Paul 
Patoff ” such a success. 

Mr. Cox — “ Sunset ” Cox — ^was another American Minister 
with whom I was very friendly. He was a very genial fellow, 
and I used to enjoy my chats with him, as his conversation was 

* The ignition of the composition produced the gas which propelled 
the casing. 
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full of amusing anecdotes. There is also a good one about him. 
He did a great deal of literary work and was engaged upon a book 
which he was anxious to finish. He thought it would be a good 
thing to go down and stay at Prinkipo, where, under the shady 
pine trees, it would be nice and quiet. Mrs. Cox, a very bright 
and clever woman, was his critic, and he was in the habit of 
reading to her all his pages as he wrote them, to try the effect 
upon her of his arguments. One morning whilst thus engaged, 
and he was declaiming some of the finest passages he had recently 
written, a strident voice suddenly broke upon their ears : " Hee- 
haw ! Hee-haw ! ” Turning towards the direction from which 
it came, she shook her finger reproachfully upon the advancing 
donkey, saying gravely, “ One at a time, dear ! One at a time, 
please ! ” 

The representatives of the United States in Turkey never 
remained very long in office. The post of Minister was of no 
great importance for many years, as the Government of America 
had no political axe to grind in the problems of the Near East, 
and there were no great American commercial or financial 
interests to protect. 

Not tmtil the great Missionary Movement, started in the 
States in the early ’eighties m aid of the religious and social 
welfare of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, had dotted the 
Empire with schools, colleges and hospitals, did any troublesome 
questions arise between the two Governments. Rarely did a 
Minister remain at Constantinople for the full Presidential term, 
and there was only one who held on for four years, Alexander 
Terrell, the Texan Judge ; the others left after two or three years’ 
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service, and two after one only. The one troublesome question 
that had arisen was over the site of the " Robert College.” A 
large piece of ground on the European side of the Bosphorus 
had been purchased. It was in a most commanding position on 
the summit of a projecting headland at the very narrowest part 
of the passage. It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the construction of any foreign buildings upon it should have 
been opposed by the Ministry of War. After much fruitless 
negotiation, the matter was eventually settled satisfactorily 
through the intervention of the British Ambassador, and the 
American Flag flies proudly over the largest scholastic establish- 
ment in Turkey, in one of the most beautiful positions in the 
world. 

Mr. Oscar Strauss, who subsequently succeeded Mr. T. G. 
Leishman as Ambassador, was Minister for three years. He got 
on fairly well with the Sultan, and both he and his wife were 
popular in Society. The only representatives sent by the 
President to Turkey, who made any great impression in that 
country, were Leishman, and Morgenthau, the Ambassador at 
the outbreak of the Great War. 

Mr. Leishman was a very suitable choice. A shrewd business 
man of resolute character, he was very successful as a diplomatist 
in dealing with the Turks. He knew what he wanted and how 
to get it. He and his wife, who had been a very beautiful woman 
and still possessed much in the way of good looks and a graceful 
figure, met with much success also in Society. They were very 
hospitable and maintained the reputation for lavish expenditure 
m entertainment that had preceded them from Beme, where 
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he had been serving as Minister. Strange to say of a successful 
American personage, Leishman was no speaker. He could not 
" orate,” and although he attended all the " Festivals " of the 
Robert College and the American School for Girls, he never made 
a speech — ^never said more than a few words of thanks, Leish- 
man and I were vei^^ good friends, and I used to enjoy going to 
the Embassy for a, chat about things, for although he was no 
orator, he could tell a very good story. 

Leishman very soon got upon excellent terms with the Sultan. 
He had two very excellent co-adjutors, the one the Embas^ 
Dragoman, a very clever Levantine Catholic with many years' 
experience of Turkish diplomacy, and the other one of the power- 
ful influences at Yildiz at the time. Mr. Gargiolow knew every 
Turk of any consequence, and Nejib Pasha Melbameh had the 
ear of the Sultan. Nejib Pasha is a Catholic, a member of a 
Maronite family of the Lebanon. He was a very clever fellow, 
a master of diplomatic intrigue, and a very sleuth-hound in 
ferreting out information for Abdul Hamid. His elder brother, 
Selim Pasha, who was gifted with much the same talents, also 
rose to a high position in the Turkish Service. He. was Minister 
of Mines and Forests and amassed a large fortime, which enabled 
him so well to dower his three handsome daughters that they 
married into good foreign families. It is rather amusing, 
however, to those who know the origin of the family, to hear that 
their visiting cards bear the words “ Ne^ Princess Sehm.” Rela- 
tions were very strained at one moment between Turkey and 
the States. An American squadron was hovering ofi the coast 
of Syria, but with Nejib’s help the matter in dispute was settled. 
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The squadron was withdrawn, and the Sultan nominated an 
Ambassador at Washington so that America might be represented 
by one at Constantinople, as she was at other European Courts, 
where Ambassadors represented their respective Governments. 
Everything having thus been satisfactorily settled, Leishman 
was appointed to the post, and became the first American Am- 
bassador. He served nearly eight years at Constantinople, and 
was then transferred to Berlin. Society saw the Leishmans leave 
with much regret. 

Mr. Henry Morganthau, who was sent as American Am- 
bassador in 1913, was also a good and shrewd man of business, 
and a clever lawyer, who had risen to eminence in his Party, and 
owed this appointment to the practical services he had rendered 
in the Presidential election. It had become rather a coveted 
position, as the American representative now enjoyed the full 
Ambassadorial privileges and the appanages of that rank in 
Turkey, a palatial residence, a man-of-war yacht, and a fast steam 
launch for trips on the Bosphorus. Mir. and Mrs. Morgenthau 
were good honest and homely people, very kind-hearted and 
charitable ; but unlike the Leishmans they had not had much 
experience, apparently, of “high-brow” Society, and knew little 
in respect to diplomatic usage. It was rather rough upon them, 
therefore, when having prudently consulted the Marquis PaUa- 
vicini, the Austrian Ambassador, and "Doyen of the Corps” 
over the arrangements of the guests at his first official dinner, 
a truculent mihtary Prussian officer should have “ kicked over 
the traces.” This was General Liman von Sanders, who, holding 
at the time the rank of Marshal in the Turkish Army, considered 
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himself entitled to a higher seat of honour than any member of 
the Cabinet below the Grand Vizier. When he found that he 
had not been assigned the place at table that, in his opinion, his 
high rank demanded, he refused to listen to any explanation or 
argument, but left the Embassy in high dudgeon. The Mor- 
genthaus were both of Bavarian ancestry, and their German 
origin, and love of the language, naturally led them to enjoy 
Teutonic society. Not that they were at all exclusive in their 
invitations ; on the contrary they were very hospitable, and 
their weekly afternoons, dinners and dances, brought together 
very pleasant gatherings, in which all nationalities, races, and 
religions, were represented. The afternoon gatherings con- 
tinued after the War had commenced, and the American Embassy 
formed a '' neutral ground upon which enemies occasionally met 
to pass each other with a stiff bow or an averted glance. The 
Morganthaus cultivated friendly relations with the Turks to a 
greater extent than any other Foreign Ambassador had done 
before. Mrs. Morganthau ably seconded her husband by visiting 
Turkish ladies, and encouraging them in their emancipation 
efforts. Tea-parties were frequently arranged for them, at 
which they met a few foreign ladies and gentlemen, and enjoyed 
the novelty of a little dancing with members of the other sex. 

It must be said of Mr. Morgenthau that whatever may have 
been his private predilections, he played his part very well indeed 
and observed the strictest neutrality. He also behaved like a 
** brick during the hurried exodus of British subjects from 
Turkey upon the declaration of war against her by the Allied 
Governments, He stood between the civilian '' refuge-seekers '' 
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and the irate Turkish officials, and secured their safe departure 
after much wordy wrangling with Talaat Pasha. Morganthau’s 
book, the “ Mysteries of the Bosphorus,” so well explains the 
situation when war with the Allies broke out and the events that 
followed, that it would be superfluous to say anything more about 
his work at Constantinople. His character sketches of the men 
who ruled Turkey in those days are admirable. I knew them all, 
and when I read the book, I was struck with the fidelity of the 
portraiture. But I do not think that he was quite so well gifted 
with foresight and that he was the Heaven-bom diplomatist his 
chronicle of those days would make him appear to be, and I 
rather smiled when I read of his proposed measures for the safety 
of the British Ambassador, as I fancy Sir Louis MaUet himself 
must have done. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

FUAD PASHA AND THE BOGUS PLOT 

Fuad Pasha, the Marshal, was very anxious to acquire a good 
steam launch, with cabin accommodation, sufficient for spending 
a night or two at sea in the Marmora, and he begged me to write 
to England and obtain particulars about prices, etc. I did so, 
and he selected from the plans sent out, a very nice little craft, 
which was just what he wanted, according to her speed and 
equipment ; it was a rather large-masted steam launch, the 
owner of which was anxious to part with her, as he required a 
larger vessel. I refused, however, to have anything to do with 
the financial part of the business for the Pasha, but put him in 
communication with an agent. The vessel was on her way out, 
and Fuad Pasha had particularly requested to have a large 
photograph taken of her and sent to hi m before she started. He 
was highly delighted when it came, as it showed a fine, smart, 
rakish vessel, with two masts and sails, as well as a funnel ; she 
was l3dng at anchor off-shore, and there was absolutely nothing 
near at hand to indicate her size. No one was on board and 
no other craft was in the picture, so that from her appearance in 
this photograph she might readily be taken for a yacht of some 
150 to 200 tons, and this unfortunately served as a peg for the 
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intrigue that was set on foot for the undoing of my friend Fuad 
Pasha. 

I used to meet him at the Palace every Friday as we were 
both on the personal staff of the Sultan, and he was always 
talking about his yacht and when the photograph arrived he 
went about showing it with the greatest pride. He had many 
enemies and they were biding their time. I do not know what 
hand the famous Hassan, the Minister of Marine, was taking in 
the matter, but he was very jealous of my position at the Palace, 
and no friend of Fuad. But one day I was surprised by a visit 
from a clerk of the Admiralty Council, sent, as he informed me, 
by the President, to enquire when Fuad Pasha’s yacht was going 
to arrive — she was long overdue, having met with bad weather 
in the Irish Channel and been obliged to return to port for repairs. 
I told him that if anyone wanted information on the subject, 
he had better apply to Fuad Pasha himself. 

Although she was consigned to the agent, and not to be handed 
over until the money stUl owing was fully paid, the Captain had 
been instructed to hoist the Turkish flag when entering the 
Dardanelles so as to facilitate her passage. Fuad’s enemies 
settled that she was to be allowed to pass through the Straits 
and then the mine was to be sprung. The Sultan was to be 
informed of a plot in progress to carry Prince Murad Effendi 
Pasha away from Tcheregan. A yacht had been purchased in 
England for Fuad Pasha, and was now on her way from the 
Dardanelles with arms and ammimition on board and also a 
quantity of bombs. 

At the same time the Minister of Marine received the news of 
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her departure from the Dardanelles, similar information reached 
the agent, who had already learnt, by a side wind, of the intention 
to arrest her on arrival in port, so he went off at once to consult 
the Consul. The latter recommended him to see that the British 
Ensign was hoisted before she reached the harbour, and to tell 
her Captain to anchor her near the Imogene — ^the Embassy 
yacht. He went off at once in a fast caique to intercept her, 
and fortunately got on board whilst she was still several miles 
outside the Bosphorus. She stopped in answer to his hail, and 
as he reached the deck, he looked aloft at the “ Star and Cres- 
cent ” flag flaunting in the breeze, and exclaimed with an air of 
the greatest surprise : “ Why, Captain, what on earth are you 
doing with that Turkish flag up there ? Were you not told to 
deliver the vessel to me, and don’t you know that I am an English- 
man ? She is stiU a British ship whilst in my hands, and must 
not fly any other flag,” he continued. Such was the greeting 
received by the bewildered Captain who had been informed when 
he took charge of her that the yacht had been sold to a Turk, 
and that he was to hoist the Turkish flag, as already mentioned. 
“ Oh yes, sir ! Yes, sir ! ” he replied. “ Then, Captain, haul 
down that ensign at once, and hoist our own flag," ordered the 
agent. This was done, and steaming onwards for Seraglio Point, 
the yacht soon came across two men-o’-war cutters lying on their 
oars, evidently waiting for her. There was a third boat also 
with a Port of&cer on board, and the Interpreter of the Maritime 
Prefect. “ Isn’t that yacht Fuad Pasha’s ? ” asked the In- 
terpreter. “ Not as yet ; it is mine for the present, and I allow 
no one on board without Consular authority,” was the answer 
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received as the yacht proceeded to where the Embassy vessels 
were l5dng ofi Tophane. 

Immediately she anchored she was surrounded by a cordon of 
Man-o’-war boats, and a battalion of infantry lined the shore 
to prevent all communication. Fuad Pasha had been summoned 
to the Palace in quasi arrest, and the Sultan was waiting for 
proofs of the alleged plot. The agent was sent for to explain 
matters, and hearing of the amount stiU due to the vendor in 
England, the money was paid to him at once by order of the 
Sultan, upon which he gave a written release of the vessel to 
Fuad Pasha. Armed with this document, the special Com- 
mission of Superior Ofi&cers of the Army and Navy appointed 
to investigate the plot proceeded on board. The Captain and 
crew were hurried ashore with their effects, and then commenced 
the search for the hidden weapons. Everything was turned 
upside down ; the coal in the bunkers removed and the lining of 
the little saloon and sleeping cabin stripped away in a vain search 
for what had never been placed on board. The report of the 
Commission fully exonerated Fuad Pasha, but the Sultan would 
not allow him to retain the yacht. He was asked to name his 
price for her, and the amount he received was a good deal in 
excess, as I was told, of what he had paid for her. She was 
handed over to the Grand Master of Artillery for service at the 
Dardanelles as a launch for the Governor of the Forts. 

Fuad Pasha was the only General who, during the Russian 
War, fought a strategic battle. He surprised the Russians at 
Elena in the Balkans, and gained a signal victory. He was 
what the French would call a beau sabreur. He had been 
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educated at St. Cyr, in France, and possessed a good deal of 
military knowledge. He was a rival of Ghazi Osman Pasha, and 
there was a great deal of jealousy between them. Fuad Pasha 
was a very bold, outspoken man and given to wagging his tongue 
a little too freely about the actions of others, for his own comfort 
and well-being, especially in an Oriental Court with such a 
suspicious Monarch as Abdul Hamid at the head of it. His 
enemies brought him into disgrace several times, but he was 
generally restored to favour after a short interval and received 
several gifts from the Sultan in the way of valuable concessions, 
which he sold for large sums in cash to speculative financiers. 
He was, however, very “ Grand Seigneur ” and lavish in his 
expenses, and was always surrounded by a gang of Levantine 
sycophants who helped him to get rid of his money. 

In the end he was banished to Damascus — ^it was some few 
years before the War — and the Revolution brought him back 
in triumph to Constantinople as one of the victims of Abdul 
Hamid’s t3n:anny. He was quite a Turkish Pasha of the old 
school, however, in respect to dependents who offended him 
and creditors too clamorous in their demands for pa3mient of 
long-standing bills. He was of Circassian origin and a fine- 
looking vigorous old fellow, who was credited in Turkish gossip 
with the possession of some forty sons and daughters. His 
father, Missirlee Hassan Pasha, was also a notable figure at the 
Selamhk, at which he officiated as Military “ Master of the 
Ceremonies,” an office he held for many years, his tenure of it 
only ending with his death. Missirlee Hassan Pasha was over 
a hundred years of age when he died. His stentorian voice as 
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he summoned the ofi&cers to attention with his shout of “ Boyo- 
roun ” was heard all over the place. The tall, stalwart, upright 
figure of the venerable Genersd as he stepped forward from his 
resting-place never failed to attract the attention of all visitors 
to the Seiandik, and he must still be remembered by many in 
England and America in the present day. 

I remember one Selamlik, when I witnessed quite a touching 
scene in connection with the fine old fellow. I had noticed a 
very venerable-looking white-bearded old Turk — as I thought he 
was at first. There was, however, a lady alongside of him, and 
I soon noticed they were speaking English. My curiosity excited, 
I asked the “ Cavass ” of the Ottoman Bank, who had evidently 
brought the couple, what their names were. " Abdullah Pasha 
and his wife,” he answered, “ friends of Rustem Pasha, the 
Governor-General of the Lebanon.” Then I remembered his 
curious history, which I had learnt from a mutual friend, and 
knew that Abdullah Pasha and Hassan must have been con- 
temporaries in the Egyptian service, and I thought I would 
bring them together. Questioning Abdullah I found that a 
certain Hassan, who had left Egypt many years ago, had been 
his “ monavin ” (assistant) at one time. Then I went over to 
the old Military Director of the Selamliks — " Pasha Effendim,” 
I asked, "do you remember Abdullah Pasha of Egypt ? He is 
an old friend of yours, I think.” "What, Abdullah el Inglezi 
(the Englishman) ? ” he quickly exclaimed. " Where is he ? 
Take me to him,” he added. I walked over to the guard-house 
with him. The two old fellows met, and it was like a scene from 
the Bible. They scanned each other’s faces for a moment, and 
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then, falling upon each other's necks, their long white beards 
mingled as they warmly kissed on each cheek and blessed each 
other, thanking Allah for having brought them together once 
again. 

An old friend of mine from South Carolina, Mr. J. de Leon, 
who had been the American Consul-General in Egypt before the 
Civil War, knew Abdullah very well. In fact, they were great 
friends, and his little visits to the Pasha during official hours, 
when the latter was being badgered by British officials who knew 
nothing about his origin, afforded him much amusement. Ab- 
dullah Pasha was an Englishman, and his real name Ricketts. 
As a youngster he joined Evans’s Brigade, which fought for Queen 
Isabella in the Carlist War, and he was decorated by her when 
l5ring badly wounded in hospital. From Spain he went to India, 
joined the Police Force, and, after a few years’ service, drifted to 
Egypt, and entered the service of Mehemed Ali Pasha. He 
nominally embraced Islam, and as Abdullah (the servant of God) 
rose to high rank and married a rich Eg3;ptian Princess. He 
enjoyed much power and influence until the advent of Ismail 
Pasha, when he retired from Egypt and settled at Be5nrout. The 
Princess having died before he left Cairo, he married an English 
lady, and was subsequently known only as General Ricketts. 

As AbduUah Pasha he had held several important posts in 
Eg3q>t, his last being that of Minister of Roads and Railways. It 
was in the heyday of the Overland route from Alexandria to the 
Red Sea, before the opening of the Suez Canal, and the ordinary 
traffic was frequently hampered by the transport required for- 
our soldiers passing to and from India during the trooping 
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season. There was naturally much friction at times, when the 
restless energy of the West clashed with the apathetic indolence 
of the East, and trains were not ready when required. The 
British subaltern did not measure his language, when, for the 
second or third time, he had been sent to remonstrate with the 
officials of the Railway Department about broken promises. 
More especially was it the case when the subaltern may have had 
his head “ washed ” by his Commanding Officer, after two or 
three disappointments, for not having properly explained matters 
to the Railway Department. It was so diverting to de Leon, to 
see the old Pasha stolidly smoking away at his " narghileh,'’ 
taking no notice whatever of the abusive terms in which he was 
being referred to. The contrast between what the subaltern 
said and the translation given to the Pasha by the Interpreter 
was so ludicrously amusing — ^little did the British officer know 
that the “ drivelling old idiot,” as he called him after his second 
visit, xmderstood everything that he was saying, and still less did 
he imagine that he himself was being spoken of as the worm 
crawling at His Excellency’s feet by the pleading Dragoman. 

“ D d old blighter ” and “ son of a gun ” were mild epithets 

in comparison with some that were used by the irate military 
messengers, as day after day passed and no trains were ready at 
the appointed hours. The Dragoman’s language, however, only 
became the more fulsome and flattering as he begged for fresh 
promises to be given to the humble suppliant for his favour, who 
was grovelling in the dust before him. One day when the 
language made use of was more than usually strong, de Leon 
could not help remarking : " My dear General, how can you 
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possibly remain quiet, listening to aU that abuse about yourself ? 
Why don’t you let them know you understand English and 
put an end to it ? ” — “ Oh, my dear de Leon, for Heaven’s sake 
don’t give my secret away. I shall have no peace whatever 
if you do. It is the only way I can keep these fellows at a 
distance,” he replied. “ But my dear fellow, it is so awful the 
insults you have to swallow,” said de Leon. “ Pooh ! Pooh ! 
My dear fellow, that’s nothing. The insults don’t reach me. 
Haven’t you noticed how the language comes filtered through 
the Dragoman ? ” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

BAIRAMS I ATTENDED 

The " Bairam ” is the great Mohammedan festival which, like 
our Easter, comes immediately after the long Ramazan fast. 

There are in reality two of these festivals — ^the “ Shekher ” 
and the “ Courban.” The first mentioned is so called in Turkey 
on account of the customary exchange of " sweetmeats ” between 
friends, and the heads of households and their dependents. The 
other is the sacrificial Bairam which winds up the " Haj,” the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca ; on this occasion each householder, 
according to his means, is expected to sacrifice one or more 
sheep, and after reserving enough for the day’s feasting of his 
own family, distribute the rest amongst the poor. The Sultan 
attends, in state, the early service in the mosque of his selection, 
and then proceeds to his Palace of Dolma-Bagtche with all the. 
High Civil and Military functionaries and officials. The Sul- 
tanate being in abeyance at the present time, and the Caliph 
banished, I cannot say who now receives the felicitations of the 
" Faithful.” It is of the past " Bairams ” I am writing, of those 
I attended in my official position before the ” Sultanate ” had 
been stripped of all its pomp and glory. I have already referred 

to the last Bairam held in public, in 1867. For a long period 
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after this no invitations were issued to foreigners to witness the 
ceremony. Then it became the custom of the Sultan to invite 
the Ambassadors and the other Heads of Missions, and it was 
understood that they might be accompanied by any guests who 
were staying with them at the time, in addition to members of 
their own families. 

There was always great uncertainty as to the date of the 
“ Shekher Bairam.” It takes place on the first day of the new 
lunar month after Ramazan, but the new moon must have been 
seen by some credible witness who certified thereto at the Sheikh- 
ul-Islamik. It has often happened, however, that the night has 
been dark and cloudy and the sky so obscured that Diana’s slight 
crescent has not been seen and in vain have expectant ears been 
stretched to catch the sound of the gun-firing which always 
announces the advent of the feast. Until the event had been 
officially notified, no invitations were issued, and they frequently 
arrived in the middle of the night. 

The State procession was a very brilliant affair, and alwa}^ 
attracted large crowds of spectators. It was much finer than 
those of the ordinary " Selamlik.” AH officials were in full 
dress, the Bairam uniform as it was called, and wore the whole 
insignia of the Turkish decorations they possessed. The Grand 
Vizier with his Ministers were in attendance, and in the old days 
when the Sultan rode to mosque they met him as he left the 
Palace Gates, bowing low, t37pically throwing dust over their 
heads to denote their positions of humility as against his presence. 
It was a sight to see the Turkish women in the picturesque dress 
of those days, the snow-white filmy " Yashmaks ” and bright- 
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coloured “ Feridjees,” veils and loose outer coverings, attire 
which has passed away with the emancipation of the Turkish 
women. The change, regarded from a purely artistic point of 
view, is regrettable. The slight close-fitting, skimpy garments 
of French design and the uncovered faces do not compensate for 
what has gone. Pretty faces and beautiful figures are to be seen 
in all countries, but the mystery l3dng behind the veil which 
softened the features without obscuring them entirely and showed 
a pair of lively flashing eyes — ^that mystery which so worked upon 
the imagination of the Western mind — is gone. A new dress 
was then, as it stiU is, the order of the day for Bairam, and the 
Turkish women with their children, dressed in their best and 
brightest garments, throiiged every a^vailable space along the 
Sultan’s route as weU as balconies,' house-tops and windows. 

The great Central Hall of Dolma-Bagtche Palace is one of 
the largest Throne-rooms in the world. It rises from the ground- 
floor to a peaked roof, the ceiling of which is skilfully fore- 
shortened in its decorative design to give the impression that it 
ends in a lofty dome. From its centre is suspended an enormous 
crystal chandelier, one of the largest ever seen, a present to 
Abdul Medjid from Queen Victoria. At the main entrance on 
either side and also at other openings are massive crystal can- 
delabra with long bayonet-shaped pendants of great thickness, 
tapering to a fine point. Standing upon marble pedestals they 
are over ten feet high, and with fluted columns are splendid 
specimens of the glass-cutter’s art. High up towards the ceiling 
are “ Galleries,” from which aU parts of the huge hall can be 
seen, and it is here that the guests of the Sultan were placed to 
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witness the ceremony. It was a magnificent show, quite equal, 
I should think, to the great " Durbars ” in India. 

Apart from the strips of carpet for the feet of those traversing 
the hall, there is nought in the way of furniture save the Throne 
of Othman. This is placed at the back of the huge salon, 
facing a view of the Bosphorus. It is a bench of simple shape 
with back and sides of uncarved wood. It is covered, however, 
at all parts with plates of gold, each bearing in its centre a '* bow ” 
of the same precious metal. There is a crimson silk cushion 
covering its whole length, which is richly embroidered in gold, 
as is also the carpet of the same colour upon which it stands. 
There are also two embroidered bands attached to the back of 
the Throne, one on each side hanging over the arms. 

At the word of command, the Aide-de-camps, Chamberlains 
and other officials cormected with the personal service of the 
Sultan rush to their stations. The Aides-de-camp form a con- 
tinuous line round the sides of the hall, and the other officials line 
up behind the Throne. As the Sultan appears from the adjoining 
room in which he has been resting, his titles are proclaimed and 
he takes his seat upon the Throne. The Imperial Band strikes 
up, and the Grand Vizier advances from the entrance, followed by 
the Ministers at a few paces behind. As he reaches the edge of 
the Throne carpet, he makes a low salaam, and then, stepping 
forward, makes another at the feet of his Sovereign. Then 
taking the end of the embroidered band which is held by one of 
the Marshals, he places it to his mouth and forehead. This is 
taking the oath of fealty, as it were, to the House of Othman. 
Having done this he drops the band, and turning to the Sultan, 
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makes one more “ temana ” (salute) and prepares to retire, facing 
the Padisha, to his place a few feet in front of the line of Aides- 
de-camp. It is then that the Sultan beckons him forward and 
makes him a gracious speech, wishing him a Happy Bairam, 
All the Ministers follow in succession, according to their rank, 
observing the same programme. As they retire they take up 
their places in line with the Grand Vizier. Then come the Civil 
officers of the rank of “ Bala,” which carries no title of Pasha 
with it, but gives them precedence over Admirals and Generals. 

All these make their obeisance at the right of the Throne, 
but the Military and Naval officers, the next to appear, march 
round at the back of the Aides-de-camp and approach the 
Sultan on the left of the Throne. They all follow in accordance 
with their ranks. Naval and Military intermingled, as their titles 
are the same, as well as their pay and allowances, for the Navy 
(Babiriyeh Asker: sea-soldier), is the army of the sea, as the 
Beriyeh Asker is the army of the land. As a Ferik Pasha I 
was by foreigners as often addressed General as Admiral, 
more often I might say, and amongst my allowances I received 
forage rations for four horses. After the Naval and Military 
officers have passed the Throne comes the turn of the civilian 
officials of tlie rank of “ Oulah.” They also approach on the 
left of the Throne to make their obeisance. 

This over, comes the most dramatic scene of the whole show. 
The’ Heralds proclaim the titles of the " Sheikh-ul-Islam ” as 
he advances, upheld under each arm by a “ Shereef ” of Mecca, 
as if borne down by the weight of his years and wisdom, anH 
requiring their support. The last " Sheikh-ul-Islam ” I saw at a 
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“ Bairam ” was His Higliness Hairoiallah EfEendi, who had held 
that high ofi&ce for several years and was still holding it when the 
Revolution took place. He was a man of great learning and 
very liberal-minded in his views. As the highest dignitary in 
the religious hierarchy, he was dressed in a flowing robe of white 
samite. It was crossed with the broad ribbon of the Imtiaz, and 
glittering upon his breast was its jewelled insignia, as well as 
those of the other Turkish Orders, aU set with brilliants of the 
purest water. He wore a large turban of soft white muslin, the 
outer fold of which was covered with a broad band of gold lace, 
and as he stood with upraised hands to invoke the blessing of 
AUah upon Islam and the Caliph, he looked a noble figure. 
On reaching the edge of the carpet, his supporters had fallen 
back. The Sultan rose from the Throne to receive him, and as 
the Sheikh essayed to fall at his feet to kiss the hem of the Caliph’s 
garment, Abdul Hamid caught him by the arm and lifted him 
up. The long prayer, with the fervent response of “ Ameen ” 
from all present, over, the Sheikh retired, the two Shereefs made 
their obeisance, and then followed the very picturesque pro- 
cession of the bearded Ulemas, Doctors of the Law, learned 
Professors of Koranic Laws, and Judges. They belonged to 
different Orders of the " Ulema,” each of which had a dis- 
tinctive colour for the robes of its members, so there was great 
variety. They looked like a gathering of the patriarchs as 
portrayed in the “ Child’s Illustrated Bible ” with their flowing 
robes of blue, green, black, and grey, and their large turbans 
bound with white, or green, or black scarves decorated with gold 
lace. Many also wore decorations of high class. With the 
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departure of the last of these worthies the Sultan left the Throne- 
room to receive the felicitations of aiiy Ambassadors who might 
have been present at the ceremony. 

In about half an hour, when all the Sultan’s guests had left, 
as weU as all those who had passed the Throne, a second ceremony 
took place. It was for those members of the Imperial Family 
who had been invited to attend and the Household. It was, 
if anything, even longer and more fatiguing than the first, as 
everyone coimected with the Palace came to make their obeisance 
to their Lord and Master, from the high officials of the Court, 
commencing with His Highness the " Kislur Agha ” (the chief 
eunuch) to the gardeners and grooms. It was a very interesting 
sight, however, although I found it rather trying to have to 
stand at attention all through a long ceremony a second time, as 
the Aides-de-camp were required to do alter having made their 
bows to the Sultan and obeisance to the Throne. What a great 
contrast the bearing of Abdul Hamid was to that of his pre- 
decessors as he sat upon the Throne of his long line of ancestors ? 

I had attended two Bairams of Abdul Aziz at long intervals 
whilst holding the rank of “ Mir-Alai ” (Colonel) in the Navy, 
and on each occasion had noted the haughty look of the proud 
Eastern Monarch, ” Lord of the Four Seas ” and Ruler of Tsiam . 
He seemed to regard every one with such disdain, taking no 
notice of anyone who approached the Throne until the entry 
of the Grand Vizier brought him to his feet. Abdul Hamid, on 
the contrary, was keenly alive to everything that passed. He 
scanned the faces of each official as he came forward, frequently 
acknowledged with a slight inclination of the head and a smile. 
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the “ temenah ” (bow) at his feet, and occasionally uttered the 
customary greeting : “ Bairam moubacek olsoum ” (A happy 
Bairam). Munir Pasha, the Grand Master of Ceremonies, who 
stood with folded arms under the great chandelier, was frequently 
called up to the Throne and given a gracious message to some- 
one who had just passed, to be delivered at the end of the cere- 
mony. It was a season of presents and rewards, and the 
Sultan often took the opportunity to bestow a decoration or 
promotion in rank upon one or other of those who had earned 
his good-will. 

Anyone will therefore understand how eagerly the demeanour 
of the Sultan was watched, and the speculation as to the nature 
of the “ iksan ’’ (gift) to the favoured official who had just passed, 
when Munir Pasha had been called up to the Throne. I 
myself was one day the object of such curiosity and received 
whispered congratulation on my return to my station, the 
Sultan having replied to my " bows ” with a smile and beckoned 
to Munir Pasha. It was, however, only to inform me that His 
Majesty was anxious to hear the communication I had been 
asked to make to him privately, by a high authority of our 
Admiralty, and that I would be received as soon as the Bairam 
festivities were over. 

Speaking of the large chandelier, I saw it once swaying away 
over Munir Pasha’s head, its pendants striking against each 
other and giving out loud clicking sounds. It was due to an 
earthquake which started just after the Grand Vizier and the 
Ministers had passed the Throne. I felt a slight tremor under 
my feet, and with my Japanese and South American experiences 
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the thought flashed through my brain — “ an earthquake.” The 
next second ail doubt on the subject was at an end. The swaying 
of the chandelier, the rolMng motion of the floor, the falling of 
plaster and the breakage of glass, as shock followed shock, showed 
clearly enough what was happening. Panic had seized some of 
the officers present, and the falling glass was due to their hurried 
escape through the windows into the garden. The one person 
who showed the greatest sang-froid was undoubtedly the Sultah. 
Said Pasha, the aged Minister of Foreign Affairs, ran forward, 
with others, and threw himself at the feet of Abdul Hamid, 
begging him to retire to a position of safety. He waved them 
indignantly away, and standing up, called to the Aumonier of 
the Palace, the " Imam ” of the Yildiz mosque, to recite the 
special prayer for Divine protection in peril. I shall never forget 
how that musical voice rang throughout the vast arena as aU 
present stood in reverential attitude. The prayer over, the 
Sultan ordered the ceremony to proceed. Both the first and 
the second parts of the Bairam ceremony were carried out as 
fully as on other occasions, whilst from time to time a fresh 
shock came to remind us that all was not yet over. Fortunately 
the centre of the disturbance was far away, somewhere down 
the Marmora, and comparatively little damage was done in 
Constantinople, though some of the Marmora villages suffered a 
good deal. The diplomatic visitors, however, had a good fright, 
as up in the gallery the building seemed to be rocking upon its 
foradations, and there was a sauve qui peut as some of the 
plaster fell from the ceiling. One of the ladies, Madame Pansa, 
the wife of the Italian Ambassador, nearly fainted as she thought 
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of her unprotected little family in Pera, and shrieked : “ My 
children ! My children ! ” 

There is a very good story in connection with one Bairam of 
Abdul Hamid which I must relate although it teUs against 
myself. I have already mentioned the great interest I found in 
attending the Selamliks after I had become a member of the 
personal staff of the Sultan. One Friday morning I went up 
rather early to Yildiz and found in the waiting-room on the 
terrace, to which visitors with recommendations from their 
Ambassadors were admitted, a bevy of very pretty young 
American girls already gathered there. They were travelling 
under the escort of a lady of more mature age, and evidently 
enjoying themselves immensely, chattering away together like 
a lot of yoimg jays. Seeing, we will say, a good-humoured 
looking Turk wearing sundry glittering stars enter the room, 
they gazed at him with wondering eyes. 

The spirit of mischief entered my soul. With a smile I said 
“ Goot momin', young leddies. I zee you have kom to see zee 
Selamlik. I hope all well.” — " Yes ! Yes ! Do you speak 
English ? ’’ — “ Oh yez, I spik zee Ingliz some.” " Have you 
been to America ? ” — “ Oh yes, a few.” “ Do you know Noo 
York ? ” — " Oh no, it is de udder side Amurca I bin to.” 

“ Then came the question from one of them : " Are you a 
Turk ? " — ” Why, what you take me for ? ” I replied. " Oh, 
but you have blue eyes.” — “ Well, why not ? Plenty Turk got 
blue eyes.” By this time they were all round me eagerly plying 
questions. " Have you got a harem ? ” from one on the left. 
Turning with a look of great amazement to the speaker : ” How 
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could I be Pasha and not have hareem ? Of course I got 
hareem.” A voice from the other side, " How many wives have 
you got ? ” — “ Let me see — zere is Ayesha-Safy-Gul, Hassanah, 
Ferida, Shereffa Nazlee, Leilla, Nazimeh, Nadjujeh Halideh, and 
so man y udders, I can’t remember all zee names, but I suppose 
der is about thirty.” — “ Oh my ! ” exclaimed several of my fair 
questioners as their eyes grew as large as saucers at the con- 
templation of my thirty wives. With the sweetest smile I could 
bring to bear upon them, I said : " But I have plenty room for 
few more, would any of you young leddies like to join my 
hareem ? ” Yes, they thought they would. Would I choose 
those I wanted. Oh no, I couldn’t do zat. They were all soo 
bootiful zay must select zemselves. No, they answered, I must 
do it myself. Then, opening my arms, I said : “I will take ze 
lot. Don’t forget — to-morrow I send my black men wiz ze 
carriages to bring you to my hareem on the Bosphorus.” 

Then they asked me all sorts of questions about my wives, 
some rather indiscreet. They thought that they were having 
great fxm. I had told the Turkish Aide-de-camp in attendance 
not to give me away ; and as one or two could speak a little 
French, a language he knew well enough, I introduced him, and 
they plied him with questions also. So that they should have 
a good time, I pointed out all the great personages — Ghazi Osman 
and the other great Marshals, the Princes and the various Am- 
bassadors — ^who were attending that day in order to have audiences 
subsequently with the Sultan. I was with them again whilst 
the Sultan remained in the mosque, I kept up my broken English 
the whole time, and I flatter myself that they left under the 
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impression that they had made the acquaintance of a jolly, old 
amiable Turk. A happy thought had come to me just as I was 
wishing them good-bye after the ceremony was over. 

The following day was the “ Courban Bairam,” for which 
there is always a fixed date, so I said, " Now, you young leddees, 
you get up ver early to-morrow morning and make your dragoman 
take you down to zee Gate of Dolma-Bagtche Palace, and you 
will see a very much more fine procesh. It is zee Bairam, and 
the Sultan he go to zat Palace to hold big Selamlik.” We parted, 
and I never gave them another thought. I spent the Bairam 
day in paying customary visits, going back to my home at night 
pretty well tired out. It had not occurred to me to say anything to 
my wife about the fun I had enjoyed in mystifying these American 
girls. Therein, of course, I was wrong, and now I invariably wind 
up this story when I relate it by saying : " Always tell the wife.” 
Everything gets known in the end, and it is as well to be first 
with your own story, or as some cymical people would say : “ Get 
your own lie in first.” 

It was about a fortnight or so after this Bairam, and I was 
sitting at table, when my wife suddenly sprung a mine upon me. 
She had been up the Bosphorus, paying visits to Therapia, and 
had returned just before dinner. " Tell me, Henry, who is the 
little Pasha at the Selamliks who speaks English ? ” — " The 
Pasha who speaks English ? Why, there are several of them,” 
I answered. ” Yes,” she said, " but I want to know the one with 
the ' blue eyes.’ ” Then it dawned upon me that she was re- 
ferring to the Selamlik affair I had quite forgotten, and I began 
to wonder how on earth she had got to hear about the matter. 
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and what she had been told. " You had better own up,” she 
added. “ Own up to what ? ” I asked, with an air of utter 
unconsciousness of her meaning. " Oh, it is no use to pretend. 
You know what I mean. Your flirtation with those American 
girls.” Then I burst out laughing, and told her how it had all 
happened. Yes, she did know more about it, much more than 
I knew myself. I found that I was credited with having obtained 
an invitation for these girls to see the Bairam ceremony in the 
Palace, and had thereby given very great offence to Mrs. Keep, 
the wife of the American Consul-General. Two days after the 
Bairam, several of them had been invited to lunch with Mrs. Keep 
at Therapia. The conversation naturally turned upon what 
they had been doing. Well, they had had a real good time. 
They had seen this, and had seen that and had gone to the Ba ir am 
— and in rather sharp tones came the enquiry: “ And how did 
you get there ? ” Mrs. Keep, it appears, had wanted very 
much to see this Bairam herself, and had requested the Minister’s 
wife to allow her to accompany her. She had been told, how- 
ever, by the latter that as she was Consular and not diplo- 
matic, as she must remember, it was impossible to meet her 
widies. 

Somewhat flurried by the evident anger in the question, 
timidly came the reply : “ They did not know ansrthing more 
about it than that at the Selamlik the previous day they had 
met a delightful little Pasha, with blue eyes, who spoke Buglish 
and had arranged it all for them.” This allusion to the colour of 
my eyes gave me away. Mrs. Keep and her lady friends, putting 
their heads together, soon spotted me, and of course were 
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delighted when my wife’s visit gave them the opportunity for 
indulgence in a little gossip at my expense. 

The fact is, I had done no more in the matter than introduce 
the Turkish Aide-de-camp to them. By a curious coincidence, 
this same Aide-de-camp, Shefik Bey, was the one detailed for 
service that morning at the gate of Dolma-Bagtche to receive 
the diplomatic guests. These girls had gone down very early, 
and for the sake of their heaux yeux, he passed them all up 
into one of the side galleries of the Throne-room, whence of 
course they saw everything. 
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stepping into his magnificent barge, left the marble landing-steps. 
Swan-like in form with its graceful lines, its canopied stem all 
crimson and gold, and its high peaked “ bow " bearing at its 
apex the large Golden Eagle with outstretched wings, the emblem 
of Imperial authority, the vessel floated lightly upon the surface 
of the water — a. delight to the eye. 

Under the canopy sat the Great Autocrat Abdul Aziz, as I 
saw him, a proud haughty-looking man with lowered brows, and 
a sombre expression upon his somewhat dark visage, looking 
straight before him, not deigning apparently to notice the cheering 
of the spectators afloat. In front sat an Aide-de-camp, with 
folded arms and head bent low, that his gaze might not dwell 
upon the face of Majesty, and on either side was a Chamberlain 
in a similar attitude of humility. A wide lane of clear water was 
kept by men-o'-war boats, and with three of the swift Palace 
caiques in attendance, one on each bow and the other right 
ahead, the Imperial Barge proceeded on its stately way, pro- 
pelled by forty oarsmen, aU dressed in gold-embroidered jackets 
over their snowy shirts of filmy silk. Their oars worked in 
perfect unison, dipping and rising as one single pair. There 
was no splashing, but as the oars came out of the water, the 
drops fell from the blades, glistening like diamonds in the bright 
sunshine. The oarsmen rose and fell to each sweeping stroke, 
glancing aside as they did so in order that their eyes might not 
meet those of the dread Padisha. With the crowds lining the 
foreshore and the many boats and caiques afloat, it was an 
animated scene and a picture of much beauty. 

When Abdul Aziz went to the mosque by land he invariably 
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rode on horseback, followed by a brilliant suite, and a body- 
guard of Nobles, selected from the sons of the leading Chiefs of 
the various races under his sway, all in their native costumes. 
There were Arabs from the Hedjaz and Mesopotamia, 
Circassians, Kurds, Cretans, S3nians, Maronites and Druses, 
Albanians and Greeks. The streets through which he passed 
were lined with “ Nizams " (Infantry) in French uniforms, as 
the French were still considered the greatest Military nation in 
Europe, and French officers were the instructors of the Turks. 
Occasionally the Sultan went to San Sophia or one of the other 
large mosques in Stamboul, but his favourite place of worship was 
the mosque at Ortakieui, which stands out upon a jutting point 
and forms such a striking feature of the shore at the lower part 
of the Bosphorus. All save the Sultan were on foot, and towering 
above his cheering subjects with their loud shouts of " Padisha 
Choke Yasha ! ” he made an impo^g picture of Oriental pride 
and imperturbability. It was the recognised right of the people 
to present petitions to their Lord and Master whenever he ap- 
peared in public, and an Imperial Chaoush, marching on either 
side, gathered in these petitions as they were held up to catch 
the eye of the Sultan as he passed by. 

A comic incident occurred one day in which a Britisher 
figured as a suppliant for redress. He was an old North Country 
marine engineer, one of the venerable school of ‘‘ Greasers ” as 
they were called in those days of promotion from the “ loco- 
motive ” to the engine room of a steamer, and he was Chief 
Engineer of the Sultan’s Yacht. In 1867, and for a number of 
years afterwards, all the Chief Engineers and subordinates on 
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boaxd the Turkish ironclads were Britishers, as also those on 
board the two Imperial yachts. The Engineers of the ferry-boats 
ruiming on the Bosphorus and to the Islands of the Marmora 
were Britishers as well, and English was the language of the 
4ngine-room. It was, indeed, rather startling to a newcomer 
unaware of this fact, to hear a burly fat old Turk suddenly bellow 
down the voice-pipe from the bridge of one of these craft, “ Eazy 
tom ahid ! ’’ " Full Spit ! ” “ Stoppa ! ” “ Tom Astam ! ” but 
the conunands were obeyed all right. 

A few years after my arrival, Turkish engineers who had 
been sent to England for a little training and others brought up 
under the engineers in the Dockyard, were coming to the front, 
and gradually aU but the chiefs of the ironclads were superseded 
by them. The more ambitious amongst the Turks became very 
jealous of the positions held by Englishmen on board the Im- 
perial yachts, on account of the special advantages coimected 
with such service. Their intrigues were successful at last, and 
the old North countryman who was named Joseph Arms was 
given his cong&. He kept his own cotmsel, packed up his traps 
and went ashore carrying off with his belongings, something of 
great importance connected ydth the " starting gear ” of the 
engine. He quietly bided his time knowing that it would not be 
long before something happened. Sure enough it did one day, 
in hurried orders from the Palace, for the yacht to get ready for 
sea as soon as possible. Fires were lighted, steam raised, and 
the Sultan was waiting impatiently to see her move away from 
her moorings with the High Official he was sending on a special 
mission to a distant part of the Empire. Half an hour slipped 
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by and she was still there. The delay increased to an hour, and 
then came furious enquiries ; “ Why did she not start ? What 
was the Ingliz Machinista doing ? ” eliciting at last the fact that 
the " charkjees ” (engineers) could not move the engines, and 
that the Englishman had left the ship some weeks before. No 
one seemed to be able to explain the reason for his departure, but 
he was hastily sent for and reinstated in his old position, with 
the remark that his dismissal had been entirely due to a mistake. 
He soon had everything in order, and went off in charge of the 
engines as before, and never again did anyone meddle with him. 
He was under the protection of the Sultan, who had issued an 
" Iradeh ” that he was never to be superseded as long as he was 
willing to remain in the Imperial Service. 

Eventually the old man, who was very niggardly in his habits, 
having saved up a nice little fortune, made up his mind to retire 
to his native town on the Yorkshire coast. He gave notice, much 
to the joy of the Tmrkish engineer waiting to step into his shoes; 
was paid his salary up to date, and was about to leave Con- 
stantinople ; when he learnt by chance through one of the under- 
lings of the Pay Department, that by the same " Iradeh '' which 
had fixed his permanent position on the yacht, the Sultan had 
doubled his salary. How far that was true or not I cannot say, 
but he himself believed it implicitly, and was in a terrible rage 
at the idea of the large sum of money of which he had been 
defrauded. Down he went to the Admiralty, and, forcing his way 

into the Council chamber, d d the Pashas and cursed them for 

a set of robbers. " He would have his revenge." " He would let 
the Sultan know what thieves they were from the Minister 
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downwards.” He talked so much about what he would do, that 
he was carefully watched, and measures taken at once to cir- 
cumvent any action on his part which would tend to throw dis- 
credit upon the High Officials of the Admiralty. 

Nursing his wrath; the next Friday, in a “ clean biled shirt ” 
as the Yankee miner says, with a high collar and wearing a long 
frock-coat and ” stove-pipe hat,” he was to be seen standing in 
the front rank of the spectators at Beshiktash, waiting for the 
Sultan to pass. Little did he know of the watchful eyes upon 
him, as he felt in the inner pocket of his coat for the fateful 
document resting therein, his petition in Turkish drawn up for 
him by one of his quasi friends who probably gave him away. 
Shouts in the distance of ” Padisha Choke Yasha ” told him the 
moment had come. Once again his hand went to his pocket . . . 
and the next moment, hustled and jostled, he was hurled out of 
the crowd, a poor dishevelled object with a tom coat and no 
hat, and needless to say minus the document he had hoped to 
see placed in the hands of the Sultan. It had been wrenched from 
his jacket as his coat was tom open. 

The same evening he received an intimation that any longer 
stay in Constantinople might prove very prejudicial to his health. 
He took the hint and left the next day. 

This was during the early part of the reign of Abdul Hamid, 
when he still rode to the “ Selamlik ” as his predecessors had 
done, and never went by water to any mosque. Never again was 
that graceful barge seen afloat after the passing away of Abdul 
Aziz, and a timque spectacle was thus lost to all subsequent 
visitors to Constantinople. 
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With the fall of that monarch the Selamlik lost much of its 
attraction, as the procession during the first few years of his 
successor’s reign was a very modest show in comparison with 
the former great parade of power when the Caliph went to the 
mosque. There was but one " Selamlik ” for the unfortimate 
Murad, proclaimed Sultan as the legitimate successor to Abdul 
Aziz, but never invested with the sword of Othman. It was the 
first Friday of his very short reign, and I saw him pass by as I 
stood with the cadets of the Naval College to do him homage. 
He was sitting in a closed carriage, and as I saw him, he looked 
a care-worn wearied man, glancing nervously from side to side 
through the open windows. It is all ancient history now, how 
Murad was set aside as mentally disqualified to reign, and was 
detained until his death, a close prisoner in the Palace of 
Tcheregan. 

As soon as Abdul Hamid was firmly fixed upon the Throne, 
he revived the glory of the “ Selamlik ” and made it a magnificent 
weekly ceremony, which excited the admiration of all visitors who 
never failed to include it in their programme. From a modest 
beginning he built up a Court of splendour, in a mixed fashion 
of East and West, with servitors in crimson and gold, a sort of 
crude copy of our own Royal livery which he had seen when 
visiting England with his uncle Abdul Aziz. High Court Officials 
also were appointed, with fxmctions which served to remind one, 
of the attendants upon the Byzantine Emperors. Then when 
he had built the mosque bearing his name near his Palace at 
Yildiz, he formed the parade ground fronting it by filling up the 
upper part of the Beshiktash Ravine, and this became the Theatre 
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for the display of power, authority and riches, which rdsed high 
the prestige of the Caliph of Islam throughout the Eastern 
world.* 

Shortly before eleven o’clock military music would be heard 
at various parts of the great city as the troops marched on 
their way to take up their position for the ceremony. From 
10,000 to 14,000 men of all branches of the Army, including 
marines and sadlors, were always assembled round and about the 
purlieus of the Palace and mosque, with httleor no disorganisation 
of the traffic, and no Police Forces clearing the way. The road 
leading up the hillside and the parade ground were filled to a 
large extent with the troops waiting for the march past when 
the service at the mosque was over. Every Turkish of&cer of 
Field rank was expected to attend the " Selamlik ” at least once 
a month, and those who did so assembled in the courtyard of the 
mosque, to form in line in semi-circles from the gateway to the 
marble steps of the entry, where the Sultan always stood for a 
few minutes to return the salutes of his officers, with a b enignan t 
smile. As one of his Aide-de-camp Generals, I stood with the 
Chamberlains and the special body-guard of “ tufenkjees ” 
(riflemen), magnificent fellows all over six feet in height, near 
the gateway of the private portion of the Palace. Then at a 
cry from the doorkeepers we executed a manoeuvre that strangely 
traverses afl Western ideas of the courtesy due to high-placed 
members of the other sex. As the great doors flew open to 
allow to pass the Imperial ladies, whose privilege it was to attend 
the ceremony, we gravely turned our backs upon them, till the 


* The Turkish Government abolished the Caliphate in March, 1924. 
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carriages had gone by. On entering the courtyard they were 
placed in line, and the horses imshadded and taken away, the 
ladies remaining in their carriages with their sable attendants 
on guard at the doors. The Sultan came in his State landau, 
usually with his yoimgest son, Bunar-ed-din Effendi, by his side, 
and until his death Ghazi Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna, 
Marshal of the Palace, sitting on the front seat. The body- 
guard closed in upon the carriage, we following behind. Then, 
as it emerged from the gateway of the Palace grounds, the 
Heralds there assembled proclaimed the titles of the Sultan, the 
soldiers cheered as they presented arms, the Military bands struck 
up the " Hamidieh March,” and the long line of waiting Aide-de- 
camps fell in behind us. Passing on together we formed a 
brilliant escort, rich in colouring with our various uniforms 
adorned with the trappings of our rank and position, the gold 
lace and bullion of the epaulettes and the Stars of the Turkish 
Orders all glittering in the sunshine. As the Imperial cortfege 
reached the entrance to the mosque courtyard, from the top 
of the minaret came the musical voice of the Sultan’s Imam 
in words of grave admonition to the great Monarch, Ruler over 
so many races. " Let not thine heart be eaten up with pride, 
but remember that for all the Honoru and Glory by which 
thou art surrounded, and all the Power and Authority in thy 
hands, there is One Greater than thee, Allah the One and only 
God.” 

The Sultan always left the mosque in semi-state, driving 
away in a small phaeton drawn by a pair of white cobs which 
he handled himself. White was his favourite colour, and all 
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Europe was once ransacked for a pair of high-stepping carriage 
horses of that colour by the agents of a big financier anxious 
to please him. The quest, however, was unsuccessful. After 
his return to the Palace, there was often a " D^fil^,” or march 
past of the troops under the eyes of the Sultan, who loved to 
show off his fighting men to Foreign Potentates, Princes, and 
Military and Naval Officers of high rank, paying friendly or 
official visits. It was a fine spectacle, and the physique and 
general appearance of the men never failed to excite the admira- 
tion of the Sultan’s guests, though I have heard at times some 
adverse criticism upon the equipment of the cavalry horses and 
men. The passing of the Lancer Regiments was always quite a 
fine, if a somewhat theatrical show. Coming down the hill from 
the Palace at a hand gallop, they saluted with lowered weapons 
as they passed the window where the Sultan stood gazing at 
them, and then turning sharply to the left, passed out of sight 
under the containing wall of the mosque courtyard. 

It was at one of these " Selamliks,” that the attempt was 
made upon the life of Abdul Hamid. It was the culminating 
action of a plot which had been long in preparation, and in which, 
as was afterwards discovered, the hands of Internationalist 
Anarchists had been assisting their Armenian brethren. A large 
bomb had been prepared, fitted with clockwork machinery which 
could bring about the explosion of its contents at any desired 
moment after it had been started in motion. The dynamite 
charge for it had been smuggled into the country in small quan- 
tities and carefully stored in safe hiding, until a sufficient quantity 
had been received. A carriage with rubber-t3nred whe^s had 
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been procured, to carry the bomb in its charged condition to the 
scene of action, so as to eliminate all danger of disarrangement 
to the apparatus through excessive jolting on the way. The 
conspirators had studied the “ terrain ” well beforehand. The 
Sultan entering the courtyard of the mosque passed under the 
clock tower which stands in the comer near the gateway, and 
the plan was to fire the bomb just as he came abreast of the 
tower on his return journey. For this purpose the carriage was 
to be placed on the other side of the tower, as near as possible 
to it, and where, besides being out of view from the mosque, its 
presence would excite no suspicion as it would be there as one 
of many others. I have spoken of the occasional “ Quasi- 
Reviews ” at the Selamlik. Whenever these were to take place, 
the troops all kept their positions until the Sultan had reached 
the Palace ; but when, however, there was to be no such display, 
they all marched away at an order from the Marshal, Military 
Master of the Ceremonies, before the Sultan reappeared from 
the mosque. This left the parade ground entirely clear for the 
carriages of the officers and visitors to enter and move freely 
about upon it. All these features of the Selamlik had been 
well studied, and the interval also between the Sultan’s re- 
appearance, to step into his phaeton, and his passage through 
the gateway was timed on several occasions. It is easy to explain 
the intentions of the conspirators, and their failure to affect their 
purpose. 

The Sultan’s person was very much exposed during his drive 
to the mosque, short as it was, as he was in an open carriage, 
and had to pass under a terrace crowded with foreign visitors. 
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admitted upon the presentation of cards from their Embassy or 
Legation as the case might be. There was not very much control 
exercised over the distribution of these cards ; they were easily 
procurable at most of the Embassies upon payment of a small 
contribution to the poor box of its Colony, and it was popularly 
believed that in the case of the less important Legations, it 
helped to pay the expenses of the Kavasses. Visitors were, how- 
ever, closely watched ; this was probably the reason why no 
attempt was ever made from the terrace, and the other plan 
adopted to offer every chance to the operator to escape with his 
life. It was a lovely day in summer, and this " Selamlik ” had 
been selected, as there were to be no foreigners of distinction 
at the ceremony, and it was known that there would be no 
march past of the troops. There were, however, quite a number 
of ordinary tourists. I was standing not very far from the 
Sultan, and can vouch for the great sang-froid and courage he 
displayed, when suddenly a sharp crackling sound rent the air, 
similar to that of a simultaneous discharge of a thousand rifles, 
and I felt a compression upon the upper part of my body on 
each side, as if I were being clasped above the waist by giant 
hands. I saw men coming out of the mosque with blood-stained 
hands and faces, and my first idea was that a hand bomb had 
been thrown at the Sultan which had missed its mark and sub- 
sequently exploded. 

But glancing towards the parade grotmd upon which I saw 
his eyes were fixed, I perceived what looked like a portion of a 
battlefield that had been swept by artillery fire. Dead horses, 
and debris of carriages were scattered over a great part of its 
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^ extent, with the bodies of several of the unfortunate drivers, 
l5ung on the ground amongst them. Within the courtyard, a 
few feet behind me, and away to the left, was a sailor- ■' Chaoush ” 
(sergeant) still clasping an officer’s great-coat, and l3dng stretched 
on the ground with the top of his skull missing. I thought at 
first he was my own “ orderly,” who was generally in waiting 
close at hand to throw my coat over me. 

Immediately after the explosion, a squad of cavalry dashed 
into the enclosme with drawn swords, but the Sultan waved his 
hand for them to return. Deafening cheers of “ Padisha Choke 
Yasha ” arose on all sides, as soon as it was seen that the Sultan 
was safe and uninjured. Abdul Hamid remained for a few 
moments to give instructions to the Military Chiefs around him, 
and then, stepping into his carriage drove off, with features set 
in an expression of the utmost cahn. One lady amongst the 
spectators on the terrace was slightly wounded, and several of 
the other spectatprs were struck with fragments of horse-flesh. 
A leg from one of the poor beasts was projected as far as the 
upper end of the terrace, and just imder the windows of the 
" kiosk ” in which were placed the Heads of Missions, with their 
accompanying guests, and all visitors of distinction who might 
have been specially invited. At the side of this Pavilion facing 
the clock tower, the windows had many of their glass panes 
broken by the concussion, while the front of the mosque at the 
upper part was riddled with holes, and the glass of its windows 
broken. It was this broken glass which, falling upon the heads 
of the men in the mosque, had caused the blood-stained faces I 
had seen. The damage to the mosque extended from end to 
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end of its fagade, save where it was screened by the body of 
the clock tower. It was to this clock tower on which the con- 
spirators, in their plan, had so rehed to effect in part, if not wholly, 
the destruction of the Sultan, that he owed his safety. It did 
not fall under the rending shock of the explosion as was expected, 
probably because of the deterioration of the explosive from 
overkeeping, but protected his body from the missiles which 
would otherwise have reached him as they did others in the 
courtyard. 

At the other end of the fa9ade, there is another entry precisely 
the same as the one by which the Sultan reached his special apart- 
ment in the mosque. It is for the Princes of the Family of the 
reigning Sultan, and just as the explosion took place, the In- 
tendant of the Princes had stepped out from the small platform 
at the top of the steps to call up the carriages, and was standing 
in a precisely similar position to the Sultan. He received a ball 
in his head and fell dead. A second body, that of a Palace servant, 
was also lying near the railing at the end of the courtyard facing 
the parade ground. A further circumstance which no doubt 
had much to do with the saving of the Padisha’s life was the 
pause he made on the steps before getting into his carriage to 
drive off. It was just a trifle longer than usual as he had called 
up the Turkish Master of the Stables to say something to him 
about a new pair of horses for the phaeton. This, of course, threw 
out the calculation for the setting of the machinery. It had 
been started by the driver who had got his carriage up in the 
comer all right, and had then decamped. Had the charge, how- 
ever, been at its full strength, it must have brought down a part 
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of the clock tower if not the whole of it. I attribute my escape 
and that of the other foreign Aide-de-camps with me who were 
not covered by the clock tower to our being just outside the zone 
of the explosion so that all the missiles passed over our heads into 
the fafade of the mosque above us. Its lower edge was in line 
with the Intendant of the Princes, whilst the other two victims 
in the courtyard were more fully in its sphere, especially the one 
near the railing. There would doubtless have been more victims, 
but as the Sultan was not leaving in State, all officers and officials 
attending the ceremony had taken their departure, save the few 
personal attendants amongst whom were his foreign “ General 
Adjutants.” 

After waiting to join in the congratulatory messages sent to 
the Sxiltan by the Chamberlain-in-Waiting, I returned to Therapia, 
and was the first to carry the news to the Ambassador, as the 
Telegraph Service had been temporarily stopped. The affair 
naturally caused great excitement, and many Armenians feU 
under suspicion. Special Commissions of Investigation were 
formed, and the facts above related about the nature of the 
bomb and its preparation were clearly established. A piece of 
broken india-rubber tyre proved a clue, which, followed up, led 
to the discovery that the carriage had been bought in Vienna, 
through the agency of persons connected with Belgian Anarchists 
and Americanised Armenians. 

The real authors of this plot, as far as I could make out from 
watching the proceedings at the time, or could afterwards learn, 
were never punished. A Belgian Anarchist was arrested and 
imprisoned for some months, as was also an Armenian American 
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subject, but they never could be brought to trial on account of 
the disputed question of jurisdiction. Turkish pride would not 
allow them to be handed over to the courts of the diplomatic 
representatives of the countries to which the prisoners claimed 
allegiance, and neither the American Ambassador nor the Belgian 
Minister could waive any of the rights of Foreigners under the 
Capitulations. The matter was bandied backwards and forwards 
between the “ Elchees ” (Envoys) and the Porte for weeks and 
weeks, much to the annoyance of the former. It was imderstood 
that the guilt of the prisoners was clearly established by the 
evidence, and both Ambassador and Minister would have been 
only too pleased if summary justice had been executed. Though 
pressing for the arraignment of these prisoners, before their 
Consular Tribunals they knew, especially the Belgian Minister, the 
hostile feelings that would be thereby aroused against them in 
Socialistic circles. 

" Why doesn’t that Sultan of yours hang those fellows and 
have done with it ? ” said one of them to me in talking over the 
matter. “ Because of the price he would probably have to pay 
for it afterwards,” was my answer. In the end the matter was 
settled by the release and deportation of the two men, and they 
left Constantinople with money in their pockets provided by the 
Sultan so that they should not be landed penniless. 

One more “ Selamlik ” I must describe, in a way the most 
memorable one. It was the very last of the reign of Abdul 
Hamid, and the first with any popular brilliancy about it. 
Mahmoud Shevket was at San Stefano with his few thousand 
regular “Nizams” and his “tag-rag and bob-tail ” Auxiliaries — 
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^ Albanians, Greeks, and Jews — all well armed however, and, it 
must be said of them, under perfect discipline, as was seen after 
their entry into the city. Rumour had swollen the amount of 
his army to many thousands, and an advance upon the Capital 
by way of the Sweet Waters was expected to commence at any 
moment. The Sultan, who always trusted more to diplomacy 
than force, had sent several messengers to treat with Mahmoud 
Shevket, but up to the time when I reached the Palace that 
Friday no progress had been made with the negotiations. I had 
gone to see Sir Gerard Lowther in the morning to ask his opinion 
as to my going to the Selamlik.*^ I told the Ambassador that 
I thought of going as usual if he had no objection to my doing 
so, and his diplomatic reply was : It will be very interesting.^' 
I left, Samsung that I would call in at the Embassy again on my 
return and let him know what had taken place. It was a dull 
grey day, but when I got to the Palace I found the moral atmos- 
phere still more depressing than the weather. 

I sat in the room of the second Chamberlain with a few 
others ; two Circassian officers, brothers of Sultanas, and a 
couple of secretaries. An air of gloom pervaded the whole room, 
no one spoke after the word of welcome, ‘‘ Boyoroun." All 
sat in silence vdth minds full of ominous thoughts as to what 
might shortly be taking place. It was as if a dense black cloud 
had descended upon Yildiz and enveloped everything in dark- 
ness. Then suddenly came a break and chattering voices were 
heard in the passage. The door opened, and with a radiant face, 
all smiles, an Aide-de-camp entered, bringing with what at the 
moment was thought to be the very best of news, a telegram 
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from Mahmoud Shevket. He meant no interference with the 
Imperial Throne, it said. He was in arms against none but the 
mutinous soldiers, who had attacked the Parliament, and his 
only aim was the punishment of the authors of the outrage. 
The effect of this telegram was like the rending of dark clouds 
by great bursts of simshine. It was magical. Gloomy looks 
disappeared, and smiling faces alone were seen. The Sultan sent 
a message in reply, stating that he shared the same desire. Aide- 
de-camps and “ Chaoushes ” rushed about, and ever3dhing was 
made ready for the Sultan’s procession to the mosque. About 
8,000 men were under arms, and there was quite a sea of fezzes 
wherever there was standing-room behind the soldiers, so numer- 
ous were the native spectators, whose shouts of welcome were 
loud and prolonged. They continued cheering long after the 
“ Padisha Choke Yashas ” of the soldiers had ceased, and again 
and again Abdul Hamid had to appear at the window to acknow- 
ledge the salutes. Before the troops near the Palace were 
marched away, an " Imam ” (a priest) stepped into the roadway 
between the serried ranks and harangued them. He exhorted 
them to be faithful to the “ Caliph,” the Defender of Islam, 
and wound up with a long appeal to Allah in his favour, in 
which aU joined in one long fervent Amen. It seemed to me 
clear enough that whatever might be the feeling of the Reformers 
towards the Sultan, he was very popular with the more humble 
classes of his subjects, the mass of the people of Constantinople. 
To me, accepting as the others had done this telegram from 
Mahmoud Shevket at its face value, the Padisha's power and 
authority appeared to be stronger than ever, as I told Sir Gerard 
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'^wther when I gave him an account of what had taken place. 
Little did either of us think at that moment that the following 
day would see the Troops of the Parliament in possession of 
Constantinople, and the power of the Sultan shattered for 
ever. 


TOL.n. 
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CHAPTER XX 

TURKISH STATESMEN. OF THE PAST 

Fuad and Ali Pashas, the great statesmen of Abdul Medjid 
and his successor, have already been described, as has also Nedim, 
the defaulting Grand Vizier. 

Achmet Tefyk, whose name has already been mentioned in 
connection with the first Parliament in Turkey, was subsequently 
a Grand Vizier, and also for several years the Governor-General 
of Broussa. He was a Reformer in a way and was all for progress, 
but his idea was that Turkish progress should be more on 
Oriental than on Western lines, and he did not approve of the 
adoption of European fashions in dress and manners. He did 
not favour the emancipation of women at all, and though he 
wished to see them better educated, he did not want them to 
move outside the ordinary sphere of female life. In his own 
household he allowed no innovations in the way of dress, and all 
his women-folk were compelled to wear the shapeless, soft, yellow 
morocco leather boots and the loose-fitting robes and garments 
of past centuries. 

He had an idea that the stage could be utilised for educational 
purposes, and had several Shakespearean plays performed in 
Turkish when he first went to Broussa. He liked all his ofiQcials 
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to attend these performances, and when he found that the 
“ Mouhassebedji ” (Accountant-General) made a point of going 
for a drive instead, he sent a gang of workmen round to the 
offender’s house one night to wall up the gateway. He lived a 
retired life at Rumeli Hissar after his return from Broussa, 
writing upon philosophical subjects and adding to his library. 
His son was Shefik Bey, the enterprising Aide-de-camp who ad- 
mitted the young American girls to see the Bairam ceremony, 
as related elsewhere. 

Kuchuk (small) Said Pasha, as he was called, to distinguish 
him from the many other Saids, was the Grand Vizier who en- 
joyed the longest terms of office. He had held the office of " Ser- 
Kiatib ” (Chief Secretary) to Abdul Hamid, and well knew the 
Sultan’s mind and character, and he played upon it to some 
purpose. A short man, with a very large head, and long, shaggy, 
bushy beard and whiskers, he looked a very droll figure ; but no 
one who looked into his piercing eyes could doubt his intelligence. 
He commenced his career originally as a young writer on the 
staff of the first foreign newspaper published in Constantinople, 
La Turquie, and he ended it as a discredited Grand Vizier, 
saved by Sir PhiUp Currie from exile. He had taken refuge in 
the British Embassy, after having allowed himself to be made 
use of by Currie as a tool to, bring pressure to bear upon Abdul 
Hamid. 

Halil Rifaat Pasha was an ignorant old fellow who knew no 
other language but his own and was merely a puppet, and had 
neither the education nor suavity of manner of most of the high 
Turkish officials. He is chiefly remembered, I should say, as the 
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seller of “ Mining Concessions ” obtained from the Sultan, and ^ 
as the father of a notorious blackmailer. This was Djevad Bey, 
who was shot on the bridge of Galata by an Albanian officer as 
he was going on board the ferry-boat for PrinMpo. I was close 
at hand, heard the report of the revolver, and saw him die. His 
death was due to a “ vendetta ” declared to avenge the death 
of an Albanian Aide-de-camp of Abdul Hamid. 

Mr. Chamberlain was quite right when he said to me that 
he had met no Turkish statesmen in Constantinople, though he 
had seen and spoken to several high officials, since Eyamil 
Pasha was not there at the time of his visit. The Hamidian 
rigime did not breed them. Unfortunately, it emasculated the 
general administration by depriving officials of all initiative and 
creating fear of responsibility. The only Grand Viziers of the 
reign of Abdul Hamid to whom I would accord the title of States- 
men are the late Kyanul Pasha, Kuchuk Said and Tewfyk Pasha, 
who was for several years Ambassador in London. Eyamil Pasha 
spoke English perfectly. He was a diplomatist of the old school 
of Turkey and a staunch advocate of the maintenance of friendly 
relations with England. He did his best in that direction, but 
there were evil influences always at work against him at Yildiz, 
and he never remained long in office at Constantinople. He 
was a native of Cyprus, a tall fine-looking person with features 
of Phoenician t57pe, most dignified and courteous in bearing, and 
was highly esteemed by both foreigners and Turks. He was of 
very advanced age when called upon to assume the Grand Vizierate 
for the last time. His intellect was as keen as ever, but occasion- 
ally he became physically very wearied. Eyamil Pasha 
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was strongly supported by the Ambassador, the late Sir Gerard 
Lowther, but the decision of Sir Edward, now Lord Grey, in the 
Arbitration question regarding the islands of Mytilene and Scio, 
cut the ground from under his feet. The Turks had been so 
confident that the decision would be in their favour that it was 
a great blow to them when Greece received our sanction to its 
annexation of those islands. The esteem in which Kyamil was 
held, in all probability, preserved him from meeting the fate of 
Nazim Pasha when Enver, with his gang, attacked the " Cabinet,” 
but after his summary dismissal from office, he went to Egypt 
for a time, and then retired to Cyprus, where he died peacefully. 

Tewfyk Pasha was an excellent Ambassador, persona grata 
wherever he was sent. Like Kyamil, he was a cultured polished 
gentleman. He married, when serving at the Embassy in Vienna, 
an Austrian lady, who led a quiet, retired and happy life. 

Although the Hamidian regime bred no statesmen, it created 
sycophants who were able to exercise much influence upon the 
direction of affairs. Izzet Pasha was of Syrian origin and a 
clever, quick-witted fellow with all the capacity for subtle intrigue 
possessed by both Moslem and Christian inhabitants of Northern 
Syria. Brought to the Palace by one of its high officials to 
meet the request of Abdul Hamid for a clever Turkish writer, 
who knew also foreign languages, it was not long before Izzet 
Bey passed beyond his patron and became a confidential secretary, 
entrusted with all sorts of work. His plan had been to discredit 
all who stood in his way by insinuations against the honesty 
of their opinions and their fidelity. This he could easily do, as 
it was the habit of the Sultan, after hearing the views of one 
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of his favoured entourage, to seek those of another immediately 
after. It was not easy for Izzet to get the Sultan to take any 
initiative action, but he could generally manage to get him to 
negative what anyone else wished him to do. Without Izzet's 
co-operation not much that required the Imperial consent could 
be carried through, and he waxed very rich over it. It in- 
terested me very much to watch aU the intriguing going on, 
and see his influence wax and wane. I saw Izzet grow in pride 
and assume more and more airs of importance, until he rivalled 
the First Secretary in power and authority at the Palace. He 
was at the top of the wheel, and then came a sudden jerk, and 
down he went. 

Greece had been “ getting on her hind legs," and her public 
men were talking bombastically. The military Turks were all 
hoping for an opportunity to teach her a lesson, but Abdul Hamid 
wanted no war, since he thought of the European complications 
which might follow. Izzet knew this, and, in accordance with 
his policy, led the Sultan to believe that the Greeks were only 
vapouring with the object of getting the Great Powers to squeeze 
something more out of Turkey for them. But the Greeks kicked 
over the traces and the war took place. So Izzet was discredited, 
and for a time remained under a cloud. Then he emerged, riding 
back into Imperial favour by the clever scheme evolved for the 
construction of the " Hedjaz Railway.” It was a wonderful 
undertaking, carried out without any foreign capital or any thing 
being added to the internal debt of the Empire. It forged in 
the " Caliphate chain ” a sohd link which was only broken by 
the entry of Turkey into the great war. 
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When the Revolution took place, Izzet would have fared 
very badly had he fallen into the hands of the " Yoimg Turks,” 
but he escaped from Yildiz with the aid of a young Englishman. 
This friend drove him down to the shore, Izzet wearing a tall 
hat and an English-cut suit of clothes, and took him ofiE to a 
vessel under the British flag, which had been chartered to 
convey him with some of his harem to Marseilles. He was a 
very astute individual, and had most of his money banked and 
invested in England. He was, indeed, wealthy enough to be able 
subsequently to purchase immunity from those in power at 
Constantinople. 

Raghib Pasha was another powerful member of the Imperial 
entourage. A native of the Island of Negroponte, he was of 
Greek origin, belonging to one of the very few Moslem families 
who had remained thereon after the formation of the 
Hellenic Kiagdom. Whilst Izzet was a "free-lance,” Raghib 
was always regarded as tied to the Germans, as Munir JeUalodin 
Pasha was to the French, and a certain Riza Pasha to the 
Russians. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

VISITORS TO TURKEY I HAVE MET 

Besides Mr. Chamberlain and "Tommy Bowles,” several other 
Members of Parliament came to Constantinople with the avowed 
object of seeing for themselves the real condition of affairs in 
Turkey, I came in contact with most of them, and it seemed 
to me that they came really, not so much to get to the truth of 
matters, as to gather information which would support their 
own preconceived ideas. Seldom did I meet one of them pae- 
pared to study the question of unrest in Turkey with an un- 
prejudiced mind ; they all saw things through the colours of 
the glasses presented to their mental optics by those of their own 
way of thinking in politics. They got, of course, what they 
wanted. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was one of these visitors. He had been 
paying a visit to Bulgaria with his friend, Frederick Harrison, 
the leader of the Comtist Society, and they had come away deeply 
impressed with the progress which had been made in education. 
“ Why don't you get Shaw-Lefevre to see something of what has 
been done in that respect by the Sultan,” was the hint I received 
from the wise old diplomat then at the British Embassy. I 
took it, and at the " Selamlik ” the foUowing day, they received 
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marked attention. After the ceremony they were invited to 
visit the Imperial Park and Stables, and an official of the Ministry 
of Instruction was directed to show them over any of the schools 
they wished to see. Two days after a dinner was given in Shaw- 
Lefevre’s honour at the Palace, and after the repast he was re- 
ceived in private audience. By some extraordinary mischance 
the invitation to Mr. Harrison failed to reach him. Although 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was very pleased at the time, I am afraid he 
did not regard the event with any great satisfaction afterwards 
as it gave offence in his constituency, where the Nonconformist 
conscience was rampant, that the friend of Mr. Gladstone should 
dine with the Sultan and meet him on such friendly terms. He 
rather foolishly thought it necessary to write an apologetic 
letter, in whidi he apparently sought to lay the blame for his 
little political sin upon me. It was published in all the papers, 
and Punch took it up and brought out a modest skit upon it — a 
little sketch representing Shaw-Lefevre and Abdul Hamid hob- 
nobbing together — ^and a few words accusing the “ wily Woods 
Pasha ” of beguiling an innocent little lamb astray from the 
path of righteousness. 

The late Sir Howard Vincent, brother of Sir Edgar, now 
Lord d’Abemon and British Ambassador in Berlin, was another 
specimen of the M.P.s who came to Turkey in seardi of political 
capital. He was one of the opposite camp, a staunch Conserva- 
tive, and only wanted to hear what could be said in favour of the 
Turks. What a “ game ” it aU was ! Poor Turkey ! — ^Her chief 
fault was that she was ever struggling to regain mastery of her 
own house, and her greatest misfortune was that she served 
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as such an admirable field for warfare in the Party strife in 
Home Politics when no objective could be found at the moment 
for an attack on the Irish question. 

Mr. William Stead, the great social reformer, came to Turkey 
on his round of propaganda visits to the Rulers of Europe. He 
came, as he told me, to ask of the Sultan, as he had asked of the 
Emperor of Russia and other Potentates, what message of peace 
and good-wiU he had to give the world for the wdfare of man- 
kind. I have not the slightest idea what the Sultan would have 
said in answer, if he and Stead had ever met. I thought it 
would be a very interesting meeting, and when he came to ask 
my assistance, I did my best to get him an audience, but he 
was too impatient ; too much in a hurry to wait. He had oiily 
allowed himself four days for his visit to Constantinople, and 
when at the end of the third there was no immediate prospect of 
seeing the Sultan, he would stay no longer, but left the next 
day. From what I was told by the Chamberlain who approached 
the Sultan on the subject, Stead woxild, had he but remained a 
few days longer, have had his diance of exposing his views to 
Abdul Hamid. 

Sir Max Waechter was another visitor who came to Con- 
stantinople with a self-imposed mission. He also had fathered 
a noble idea, that of bringing about universal peace amongst 
the nations, and was, with his views on the subject, in the field 
before Stead. He had amassed a large fortune in an honourable 
commercial career, and was spending much money on the pro- 
paganda of his ideas. Though bom in Germany, he came to 
England as quite a young man and made it his home, and with 
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his naturalisation became in heart and soul a faithful subject 
devoted to the interests of his adopted country. Thoroughly 
British in his tastes and habits, he married twice into English 
families, his first wife being the sister of Lord Cave, while after 
her death he wedded a near relation of my old friend Hobart 
Pasha, the present very charming and beautiful Lady Max 
Waechter. Max Waechter exposed his views in very ably-written 
pamphlets, and cultivated in all European countries the friend- 
ship of eminent men whom he thought might be able to assist 
him in his work. With great foresight he saw that no " Peace 
Tribunal,” such as was set up at the Hague, without a " League 
of Nations ” to support it, would suffice to put an end to the 
menace of war. The standing menace to his mind existed in the 
Customs Tariffs which hampered the trade of all nations in one 
way or another. He recognised, however, the impossibility of 
abolishing all tariffs, and so advocated a sort of Customs Union 
which would bind the nations together, and relieve them all from 
the necessity of maintaining armies for the defence of commercial 
interests. He came twice to Constantinople in his beautiful 
yacht, and was received on each occasion by the Sultan ; on the 
first occasion by Abdul Hamid, and on the second by his suc- 
cessor, Mehemed, and Yusuf Izzedin, the Prince Imperial. 
He was also received by every other Sovereign Ruler save the 
Czar of Russia, and even the ex-Kaiser, who was then at the 
apogee of his reign, professed to be much taken with his ideas. 

Cecil Rhodes paid one short visit to Constantinople. I saw 
him on his return, and he was rather pleased with his reception 
by the Sultan, who, some months afterwards, in response to the 
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request I presented on his part, sent him from Asia, as he wanted 
them for his park at Groote Schuur, some fine specimens of the 
Angora goat, the export of which was very strictly forbidden. I 
was very much amused, however, when referring to his interview 
with the Sultan, he said : “ You know, I nearly missed it ; I was 
kept waiting so long. Why, what do you think ? There was a 
yaller man who was taken in before me — a. yaller man, you know, 
in my country cleans my boots. I very nearly gave it up and 
came away.” This “ Yaller Man ” was the great Mohammedan 
Malay Prince, the Maharajah of Johore. I am afraid Rhodes 
was not a man who possessed much reverence for high rank. 

Sarah Bernhardt, who was my companion at the Coronation 
of King Edward, came twice to Constantinople, and I saw a good 
deal of her as I was a great admirer of her genius. I had a very 
unique experience one day in connection with my visits, and 
anything but a pleasant one at the moment. It passed off well, 
however, and I shall never allow anyone to say in my presence, 
without diaUenging its truth, that the Divine Sarah had a bad 
temper which she could show with some vigour. One afternoon, 
when I was calling upon her, she received me in a most handsome 
and richly-embroidered tea-gown. She had ordered a cup of 
coffee for me, and we were carrying on a very animated con- 
versation at the time, and both of us were gesticulating a bit — a 
habit I am afraid one is apt to contract, living in the Eastern 
part of Europe. Just as she was handing me the cup I inadver- 
tently touched her arm and the contents of the cup went all over 
her beautiful dress. She never turned a hair. She only smiled 
and assured me it did not matter in the least, whilst I felt so 
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ashamed of my gaucherie, I hardly knew what to say or do. 

The last time she was at Gjnstantinople I lunched with her 
and Pierre Loti, Capitain de Vaisseau, and, Member of the " In- 
stitute ” in France. I had met Captain Viaud (his real name) 
when he was a young Lieutenant on board the French “ Sta- 
tionnaire.” I am a very great admirer of his work, but I am 
not exactly an admirer of his personality. There was such an 
air of pose about him, and in his dress and appearance he seemed 
to have been aiming at a bizarre effect. His somewhat high 
complexion looked as if cosmetics formed part of the equipment 
of his dressing-table. Added to this, his costume of a bottle- 
green lounge coat, dark brown trousers and green silk neck- 
tie, with its long ends flowing over his shirt-front, made him 
look very eccentric in my eyes, to say the least of it. But one 
can forgive him an3dhing in the way of eccentricity for the sake 
of his genius. I have read all his books, and his " Manage de 
Loti,” with its description of the South Seas, gave me a veritable 
nostalgia, as it recalled to me so vividly my own voyaging in 
the Padfic. There is something of the Oriental in Pierre Loti, 
espedally in his point of view about women. Apparently he 
denies them the possession of souls and only regards them as 
the companions of men’s pleasure. His Orientalism has shone 
out very strongly in the later years of his life. He espoused the 
cause of the Turks most warmly in the Balkan War, and exposed 
in the Press of his own country the great atrocities committed 
upon the unoffending Mohammedans of Macedonia in the unholy 
Christian Crusade, engineered by that wily schemer King Fer- 
dinand. He went to S3nia and visited the Bedouins wearing 
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the Arab dress, and had his portrait painted as an Arab. ‘Upon 
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my return to Constantinople after the Armistice I went to Broussa 
for a few days, and when I revisited the “ Great Mosque ” met 
a most interesting character in the person of the Chief Imam in 
charge. Upon learning that I knew Pierre Loti, he was most 
enthusiastic about him. He somewhat gave me the idea that 
he rather considered the distinguished author and friend of the 
Turks as one of the “ Faithful.” He showed me with pride a 
place just within the entrance of the mosque where Pierre Loti 
would sit for hours in quiet contemplation. For all my admira- 
tion, however, I cannot understand how he could have made such 
a mistake about the Japanese as to speak of lovely Japan as 
the " Pays des Singes ” (the Land of Monkeys). 

Amongst other celebrities who visited Constantinople whilst 
I was still one of the ornamental officers of the Sultan’s brilliant 
Court was the eminent surgeon who performed the operation which 
saved the life of our revered Sovereign, the late King Edward. 
Sir Frederick Treves has now but recently passed away himself, 
to the great sorrow of his many friends, and the loss to the na t ion 
of a great man in his profession and a very good one. He ramp 
in the last autumn but one of Abdul Hamid’s reign as an Absolute 
Sultan, arriving in the Bosphorus on board a large touring 
liner with a small party of friends anxious to see the Crimean 
Cemetery and the Scutari Hospital. It was a Friday, and the 
prestige of Abdul Hamid having lost but little of its strength 
either at home or abroad, the " Selamlik ” was still a spectacle 
of great splendour. We met at that ceremony, where I was of 
use to him in pointing out the various Turkish Dignitaries. 
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Eater in the day he confided to me the great desire of two 
dear old ladies of his party to see the room occupied by Florence 
Nightingale when, as the " Lady of the Lamp,” she brought 
order and method into the nursing of om: sick and wounded 
during the Crimean War. He told me in fact that the main 
object of their tour was to see the room in which poor dear Florence 
Nightingale had spent her time when not at the bedside of some 
suffering victim of the war. As the ship was making but a very 
short stay, leaving on the Sunday morning, I promised to take 
him and his friends over to see the Cemetery and the Hospital 
the next day. Unfortunately a gale from the southward set in 
that night and although the wind had blown itself out well before 
the sun had reached the meridian, the Bosphorus was in one of 
its worst moods. Big waves were rolling from the Marmora, 
raising a nasty high cross sea. In addition to this it was raining 
hard. I naturally thought that none of the party would care 
to venture afloat in such awful weather, so I went round to the 
Pera Palace to propose to Treves another programme for the 
day. My wife would take the ladies to visit a Turkish harem 
whilst I went with hitn to inspect one of the most up-to-date 
Turkish Hospitals. I had not taken into accoxmt, however, the 
obstinacy of women with a fixed idea, and had quite forgotten 
the old saying ” for when she will, she will.” They would have 
nothing to do with my proposal — ^they had come to visit this 
special room and were not to be put off — so away we went. I 
won’t say anything about the misery they must have aidured. 
We reached the hospital, and at the sight of my aiguillettes the 
doors fiew open and a stout old ” Hakim-Bimbashi ” (Surgeon- 
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Major) made his appearance. I presented Sir Frederick, •vffhose 
reputation was known to all men in Turkey, and the Hakim 
made many salaams. I explained that my friends had just 
come to have a look at the place and particularly wished to be 
shown the room in which the English lady had lived whilst attend- 
ing to the English wounded soldiers. To flatter bim I spoke in 
French. “ Yes ! Yes ! ” he said, and away he led us, throwing 
open one door after another for us to take a glance at the various 
" Wards.” As the first dpor was opened he proudly announced, 
" Voilk la chambre des Aliens ” (Ward for patients with mental 
disorders). On we went, and he gravely opened several other 
doors, but we never seemed to be getting near the room we wanted. 
I spoke to him in Turkish, endeavouring to make him understand 
that we had come there really to see one special room only, and 
that we were in a hurry. I went into the history of the war and 
of the arrival of the English nurses, and each time he seemed to 
take in all that I had said, but invariably led us back to that 
first room, opening the door with the same formula. At last I 
asked him to tell me the truth whether he knew anything at all 
about the hospital having once been occupied by British soldiers, 
who were nursed by English ladies who had come out specially 
firom England to do so. “ No,” he did not. He knew nothing 
whatever about it. He was also evidently a one-idea-d person, 
for the time being. This was to show as much as possible of his 
hospital to this great “ Hakim Djerrar ” (Surgical Operator). 
Feeling desperate at the idea that these poor ladies should have 
to go back with the desire of their hearts unsatisfied, after all 
they had gone through with the hope of attaining it, I took him 
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^ide* and said, “ For the sake of the Prophet take us away to 
some room and say, ‘ Ishtay, Boyoroun ’ (‘ Here it is, at your 
orders He did so, and led us back to the same old room. 
As he opened the door, to prevent all chance of hearing that old 
formula, “ Voila la chambre,” etc., I called out, " Herg you are, 
it is all right, the Doctor has been explaining to me. It is now 
used for the detention of patients who may be temporarily 
deranged. But he wishes you not to do more than take a peep 
inside from the doorway for fear of exciting the patients.” The 
Doctor and I stood each on one side of the entrance within the 
ward, and one after another the members of the party stood 
between us and allowed their eyes to glance all over the interior. 
It was a nice, moderate-sized room upon the upper floor, and might 
well have been the one occupied by Florence Nightingale. I 
salved my conscience with thoughts of the great delight those 
two dear old ladies were experiencing with this visit to the spot 
enhanced with the memories of the nursing divinity they adored, 
and a good deal of sentimental gushing took place. I also feel 
sure that as we had gone all over the hospital they must have 
trodden in her footsteps if they had not actually stood inside 
her room. 

It was a bit of a shock to my nerves, however, when I heard 

a doubt e^ressed later on as to the identity of the establishment 

we had visited with the hospital in which our wounded soldiers 

from the Crimea were placed. We were, after visiting the 

graves, si g ni n g our names at the time in the Visitors' Book kept 

in the Lodge of the Cemetery Guardian. It was brought to us 

by his daughter who, when she heard Sir Frederick speak of the 
roi» n. E 
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pleasure it had been to visit Florence Nightingale’s Hospital, 
immediately exclaimed : “ Oh, but it wasn’t there. I’ve often 
heard my father speak of wounded friends he had gone to see 
in the Cavalry Barracks.” But I wasn’t going to have my 
apple-cart capsized in that manner. With the pressure of my 
foot and a meaning glance, I brought her into line at once, as I 
quickly observed, " Oh, yes, you are quite right, so far that 
some British soldiers were placed in those barracks, but they 
were the overflow patients from the real hospital when it became 
too full with sick as well as wounded men.” She made no 
further attempt to dispute the question, but said that no doubt 
I was right. T hinking over the matter as we retraced our way 
to the ferry-boat, I said to myself : “ Well, the old Bimbashi 
Doctor was perhaps not so very far out after aU in taking us 
back so frequently to that particular room, because to expect 
that after so many years any sentimental souvenirs connected 
with the Crimean War and wounded British Soldiers would still 
dwell within the minds of the Turks, one must be a little bit 
wrong in the upper story.” For the sake of my reputation as a 
really truthful Johnnie I am glad to be able to state that sub- 
sequent examination and enquiry proved clearly enough that 
the room the ladies had seen was actually the one occupied by 
the revered " Lady of the Lamp.” 

Sir Frederick Treves told me an anecdote about himself 
during a visit to Eg3rpt. It was after King Edward’s Coronation, 
and he was the object of marked attention. In recognition of 
the honours he received he consented to the request made to 
him to perform an operation. Instead of the usual spotless white 
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lineip gown, the dresser arrayed him in one covered with hiero- 
glyphic characters in red. It had quite a cabalistic appearance, 
and only the high conical cap was wanting to make him look, 
as he told me, like some Wizard of the Middle Ages. He rather 
liked the excitement his appearance caused as he perambulated 
the wards in a preliminary inspection of the hospital until he 
learned that these supposed magical signs were Arabic letters 
describing him as the great Djerrar (Surgeon) who had operated 
upon the Mighty King of England. 

One word more on a famous Navy man I just failed to meet 
in Turkey. I encountered him in England when travelling from 
London to Portsmouth to stay with my old friend Admiral Sir 
Edward Commerell, who was then “ Commander-in-Chief ” at that 
port (1888-91), and who, to everyone’s great regret, passed away in 
1901. Sitting opposite to me in a third-class carriage was a 
man whom, from his packages and methodical ways, I took to 
be a commercial traveller, and as I like casual conversations 
I soon commenced operations. " I see, sir,” I began, “ you are 
an experienced traveller.” ” Oh, yes,” he answered, “ I travel 
a great deal.” ” Naturally,” I thought. ” I suppose, sir, you 
have travelled a great deal in England, and know the old country 
very weU,” I continued. " Well, yes, I may say I do, but I have 
travelled on the Continent as well. I know something of France, 
Italy and Austria.” " Of course, of course,” I mentally ejacu- 
lated, " you are a traveller for some big House in the wholesale 
line, but I haven’t got the ' Goods ’ yet.” Then I asked, “ Have 
you been to Turkey at all ? ” " Oh, yes, I have been there too.” 
“ Then, sir, of course you know Constantinople, and some of 
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the British residents there ? ” " Oh, there, my good fellow^ you 
have me ] I never got as far as Constantinople — ^not nearer than 
the Dardanelles. I was at Besika Bay when the Fleet was l3dng 
there before the Turco-Russian War.” ” Now, my friend,” I 
thought, “ you have at last given yourself away, and I can place 
you. You were a Captain or a ‘ Wardroom Steward.’ You are 
in the tinned provision line and, with your old naval connections 
and knowledge of the requirements of ship’s crews, you went 
out to the Fleet to tout for orders.” ” But, sir,” he added, " I 
have been much farther east than Turkey ; I have been to 
Japan, many years ago though.” At this I pricked up my ears 
and asked, “ What year was it in ? ” “ 1863,” was the answer. 
“ I can see that j^ou are an old Navy man,” I remarked, “ and 
strange to say I also was in Japan in 1863 at Yokohama.” 

He stared at me for a few moments, and then quickly said, 
“ Well, I am Admiral Moresby.” ” Then you were First Lieu- 
tenant of the Argus when I was second master of the old Kestrel 
with Jack Dunlop in command, and I am Woods Pasha, Admiral 
in the Turkic Navy ” — ^and with a good laugh we commenced 
about old times and mutual acquaintances a long cheeiy yam, 
which lasted until we reached Chichester — ^his destination. 
There was his carriage waiting outside the station, and he cordially 
asked me to pay him a visit. 

But I did not let him into my speculations regarding his 
personal status. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SIDELIGHTS ON PEEA LIFE 

Golf is a plant of hardy growth. It will take root even upon 
the most unpromising ground, as anyone would say who had 
watched its development in Constantinople. I cannot recollect 
exactly the year when the Ancient and Royal game was first 
started in the dty, but it was brought out by a youngster, 
Ernest Thompson, the son of a Scotch merchant, who had sent him 
to school at St. Andrews. He made a few converts, and for 
some years the game had a fitful existence. But it was a difficult 
thing to keep going when there was nothing in the way of 
“ Links ” but some grazing ground upon the hiUa outside Pera, 
on the northern side of the Golden Horn, with flocks of sheep 
moving about under the care of fierce Albanian shepherds and 
their savage dogs, and it was impossible to enclose any parts of 
it for a decent " green.” I doubt whether golf was ever played 
under such difficulties as at Constantinople before the Great 
War. It was cheap enough, as there was no club-house to keep 
up or rent to pay for the use of land, and only one groundsman 
was employed, whose work was merely to walk round in the 
early morning during the season, to cut fresh holes on the so- 
called " greens ” and give them a bit of a roll. Putting became 
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a very fine art indeed, requiring much study of the hole, and 
the few feet of quasi-level space around it, before making use of 
the “ putter.” We tried to preserve the holes for some time by 
fitting them with empty marmalade and jam tins, but they were 
saleable articles, in a place with a large and poor Jewish popula- 
tion, which collected everything which could in any way be turned 
into money. A curious industry followed by some of them, 
brought in much money, until one of the reform edicts of the 
” Union and Progress Party,” when it came into power, abruptly 
terminated it — ^it was the collection of the excrement of 
the dogs in Gsnstantinople. It gave occupation to many poor 
Jews, who were seen at aU times with a big basket slung upon 
their backs as they walked along with a pair of tongs in their 
hand picking up their street harvest. Dessicated by the action 
of the sun, in its powdered form it was placed in bags, and, 
labelled “ pure,” sold for use in the preparation of the soft 
leather employed in the making of ladies’ gloves. When 
all the poor wretched dogs were collected and shipped off to die 
upon that lonely islet, Oxia, in the Sea of Marmora, this Jewish 
occupation naturally came to an end. 

The so-called “ Links ” were marked off upon what had been 
the old archery ground of the Sultans when the Tiirks were 
noted for their skill with the bow. Many are the commemorative 
pillars standing scattered about, marking the distances attained 
by wondrous flights of arrows from the " bows ” of bygone 
Sultans. No artificial bunkers are there. Neither bunkers nor 
" hazards ” were wanted where so many natural ones existed 
in the shape of ravines, gullies, and a rough road over a clay 
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Soil, full of hoof-marks baked in the sun. Then there were the 
several temporary " bunkers,” more or less in movement, the 
grazing flocks, already mentioned, the “ cricket ” and football 
matches in progress, and groups of Turkish ladies squatting 
about sunning themselves. There was no waiting for people to 
get out of the way. The “ Top Gelyour ” {" the ballis coming ”), 
stentoriously shouted before the " stroke ” was made, was con- 
sidered warning enough. The stroke was delivered and away 
went the ball. If anyone was struck, no one worried about it, 
I would not look at the game for many years. I could see 
nothing in it, my ideas on the subject being still confined to those 
enunciated in Punch’s definition of the game. " An old gentle- 
man trundling a small ball into a large hole.” Not until I was 
past sixty years of age did I give way in my prejudice against 
the game. 

I gave way at the solicitation of an old friend, a regular golf 
maniac, who had been at me for years vainly endeavouring to 
get me to take up the game. He won me over at last by his 
assurances that it was the finest medicine for old age, and that 
I had just arrived at the right age to commence. I never became 
a golfer, and never said that I played golf in answer to any ques- 
tion on the subject, but that I played at golf. So I did, and 
became exceedingly fond of it. It did me a world of good morally 
and physically. Morally, as it cured me of a rather bad habit 
I possessed of interlarding my language when angry with ” swear 
words.” I started with a very fine vocabulary, as I had been 
brought up in a swearing Navy, and on board my first sea-going 
vessel everyone d d the eyes, etc., of everyone else below him. 
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from the Boss to the “ ordinary seaman ” who cussed " the 
boys,” I foozled, however, so much when I commenced that my 
vocabulary was soon exhausted and I had to reinforce it with 
some choice foreign additions picked up in my voyages abroad. 
I used tiiese until they were worn out, and then as I couldn’t 
give up the game I thought I would give up the swearing. The 
result was an improvement in my play, and there was an end to 
my explosive language. Unfortunately, however, it was too 
late to save my reputation. Our Embassy Padre, a keen golfer, 
whose “ tut 1 ” " tut ! ” ” tut ! ” " tut ! ” with emphasis in- 
creasing in weight and strength at each utterance when he made 
a bad shot, and repeated his “ foozle,” was as eloquent in its 
way as anything I could say myself, was one day “ tut-tut- 
tutting ! ” more than usual, when his Turkish caddie, thinking 
to give him a lead, as he seemed to be at a loss for words, came 
out with some very choice old British expletives. Utterly 
astonished, he quickly cried, “Where did you learn those 
words ? ” “ Oh, from the Pasha,” came the answer, and my 
character was gone. His talk about the caddie's acquisition of 
“ golf ” language gave rise to the chaffing accusation against me, 
that it was my sulphurous language that had burnt up and 
destroyed all the grass about the greens. 

Years after, when General Liman von Sanders came with 
his " Mission ” to reorganise the Turkish Army after the Revolu- 
tion which destroyed the absolutism of the Sultan, the Ok- 
Meidan, as the old archery ground was called, was utilised for 
“ the drilling of recruits.” This added a new trouble in the 
way of “ bunkers ” — ^the narrow ditches cut for preliminary 
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-training in trench warfare. Then again, the difficulty of " put- 
ting ” was much increased by finding a “ green ” occasionally in 
the possession of an awkward squad going through “manual 
exercise ” with the rifle. But the Turks are very amenable 
to friendly appeal, and a polite request to the instructor to 
move his men aside for a few minutes, always met with 
success. 

As an instance of their really great courtesy I must mention 
an occasion in which it was shown under the most trying circum- 
stances. It was almost my last appearance on the Ok-Meidan, 
as it was the end of the season just before the war. A mounted 
officer was prancing about on his steed gesticulating with his 
sword as he was giving orders to his men. I was standing near 
the “ tee ” ready to drive off ; and he looked perilously near 
the line of fire. I had bellowed out twice “ Top Gelyow ” (the 
ball is coming) which he evidently did not hear, or understand if 
he did, as he took no notice. Then for a moment he moved 
a little aside and I struck at the ball. He was on my left and I 
thought I could not fail to clear him. I must however have 
drawn the ball a bit, as to my horror I saw it strike that charger 
fair upon the rump, for up he bounded into the air, nearly un- 
seating his rider. I stepped forward, and making my “ temen- 
hah “ (bow), said to him : " Bey Effendi, av edersin ” (my Lord 
Bey, I beg your pardon). “ IstafEour Allah ! ” (God forbid !) was 
his gracious reply as he returned my salute. God forbid that I 
should beg his pardon for what, as he tmderstood it, was purdy 
accidental I It was really a most ludicrous sight, the jiimping 
charger, and the rider’s struggle to keep his seat and retain his 
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hold upon his sword, but fortunately I was able to keep badk 
the laughter within me. 

Poor, very poor player that I was, yet I once figured in a 
smaU illustrated paper called Golf. There is my portrait in the 
most correct attitude at the end of a drive, and underneath is a 
glowing account of a wonderfully exciting match played between 
an old Turkish Pasha and a French lady whilst the guns of the 
advancing Bulgarians were thundering at the gates of Stamboul. 
The Turks with their fine sporting instincts had sent a battalion 
of infantry to protect us during our roimd of the Ok-Meidan, 
in case of a sudden inrush of the Bulgars, and in proof thereof, 
at a short distance behind me, they are seen in the photograph, 
advancing in skirmishing order. The whole account winds up 
with a vivid description of how the last hole, with the caddie and 
the ball were swept away by a Bulgar shell just as I had holed 
out and the lady was about to tie and make all square. It was 
all a “ fake ” written by a facetious friend of mine. The photo- 
graph itself was genuine enough, and it really shows in the 
position described a line of skirmishing infantry which had halted 
at my request to allow us to drive off and get out of their way. 
It also explains the loss of my ball, which could not be found, 
and I had thought I had made the drive of my life, until the 
development of the film revealed the fact that I had not struck 
the ball at all but with the wind of my stroke had dribbled it 
into a little bit of thorny scrub dose to the tee. There was a 
lady, too, in the case ; she had wanted to play at golf, and my 
friend had undertaken to give her a few lessons. She joined us 
on the links that day with a photographing friend, who was to 
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take some pictures, with which she intended to astonish her 
people in Paris. As however, in spite of his instructions, she 
appeared in high-heeled boots, the lesson never came off, but the 
snapshots were taken. 

Golf was revived at Constantinople after the Armistice, but 
the pure air of the Ok-Meidan was never again polluted by golf 
language, nor was its silence broken by the " click ” of the 
driver ; more's the pity. It was such a lovely spot with beauti- 
ful views all round. As I told my friend, the little Scotch Epis- 
copalian parson. Dr. Frew, who came across me as I was just 
returning from a lovely round one Sunday morning, I found 
myself always so much nearer to Heaven alone upon the hill- 
tops than I did in his stuffy little Bethel at the Dutch Legation 
in the city below. 

When the troops came in, the golfing crowd amongst the 
officers found the “ Ok-Meidan ” impossible. It had all been 
ploughed up for cultivation, in imitation, it is said, of what was 
being done with waste places in London and the Parks. So rough 
" Links ” were started near the Camp at Maslak and gradually 
worked into shape. Many a good match has been played upon 
them within the last two years or so, and it is to be hoped that 
they will be left as a memento of the Army that would have 
done so much had but the politicians allowed the sailors and 
soldiers to do what was wanted. 

My friend. Dr. Frew, was a notable character. He remained 
in Turkey throughout the whole of the war, and rendered much 
good service in the relief work connected with our prisoners of 
war. He was associated with Dr. Maclean of the British 
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Hospital in the distribution of clothing and other supplies, 
and like the latter, falling under suspicion, spent several 
weary months in exile in Asia Minor although he was much 
hked by the Turks, and had many friends amongst the men in 
power. 

Another very notable feature now missing is the street dog. 
He was a very intelligent animal and capable of great affection. 
Collectively they were quite an institution and a very useful one 
in the old days before any sort of municipal scavenger work had 
been started. Constantinople and each great suburb were 
divided off into districts by its dog dwellers, and their several 
boundaries were as well known to them as those of a county on 
an ordnance map to a local land surveyor. AH bom within a 
district were free of its liberties, even those favoured doggies, 
the household pets. The latter were regarded much as the 
aristocrats were by the lower classes in France and other countries 
before the Napoleonic era, and it was curious to see how one of 
them would be fawned upon, whenever it deigned to step down 
from the threshold of its owner’s dwelling. 

But woe betide any dog that ventured into another parish. 
Aristocrat or pariah, the poor animal would be immediately set 
upon by all the dogs whose territory had been thus invaded, and 
unless some person, attracted by the noise, came to its rescue with 
a good stout stick, it would be tom to pieces. I often watched 
the dogs with interest and noted how the young dogs, which had 
passed the puppy stage, were kept in order by their seniors. 
The yomigsters were the frontier guards, expected to keep watch 
for the older dogs. I have looked upon the latter, lying curled 
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up fast asleep in the sun on a hot day, with the small dogs well 
outside them much in the same condition. Then, coming up 
to the frontier. I would see a dog from the next parish cautiously 
approach and cross the apparently unguarded boimdary. One 
of the small dogs, catching sight of the intruder, would utter a 
shrill bark, and the others follow suit. His slumbers disturbed 
by the noise, the old Leader of the Pack, raising his head to cock 
an ear, might think it only a small quarrel between them and 
down went his head again. Then a sharper cry, accentuated by 
pain, as a puppy received a bite, would show him that it was a 
more serious affair. Up he would jump with a loud growl that 
brought all the other dogs to their feet. A rudi would follow, and 
then a battle royal take place on the frontier as aU the other 
dogs on the other side of the boimdary would fly to the aid of 
their comrade. 

In the house next to my winter residence in Pera was a 
family with a small son who possessed a little terrier of which 
he was very fond. The affection was on both sides, and when the 
youngster went off to school the terrier used to accompany him 
as far as permitted. One day, however, he ventured a little too 
far and found himself in enemy territory. He was immediately 
attacked, but at a growl from their leader, the dogs of his own 
parish rushed to his assistance, drove off his assailants, and 
brought him back in triumph to his home. 

When I first went to Constantinople the Sedan-chair was the 
only means by which a lady, dressed for a society function, could 
get about in the narrow streets. They were comfortable enough 
unless overweighted, when the " hamals ” (porters) might stagger 
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about and let the vehicle come to the ground with a crash. "Shere 
was a lady in the “high-life” Society of somewhat ample pro- 
portions. She was Mrs. Porter-Brown, wife of the American 
Consul-General, and one day some passers-by were astonished 
to see a pair of small white stockinged feet in white satin slippers 
trotting along the muddy road beneath a Sedan-chair. It was 
getting over the ground at a pretty fast pace, but as faint sounds 
of distress were heard, they stopped the “ hamals ” and the poor 
lady was released. The seat had given way beneath her, and 
as her cries to stop produced no effect, she had been compelled 
to run to keep up with the pace of the “ hamals.” 

Travel from Constantinople into Asia Minor was only oc- 
casionally indulged in, but precautions were always essential 
against Kurdish activities. The Kurds, like the Albanians, are 
a race of wild mountaineers, who, through many succeeding 
ages, have maintained a rude sort of independence. They were 
nominally subjects of the Sultan up to the time of the Great 
War. Still no “ Iradehs ” of the Sultan, any more than 
the edicts of the Kings of Scotland, with the Scottish dans, 
received recognition from these unruly inhabitants of the 
mountainous borders of the Turkish Empire, unless conveyed 
by a strong force of well-armed fighting men. The Kurd is a 
warrior who prefers surprise attacks to open warfare, and 
believes in swift retreat if the enemy is found strongly prepared 
for defence. Plunder and rapine is a pleasant and profitable 
amusement to him, and woe betide the traveller who ventures 
amongst the Kurds without the “ safe conduct ” of the “ Lord 
of the Land,” through which he desires to pass. 
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There was a young Kurd of high descent at Constantinople, 
of whom we used to see a good deal at one time. He would come 
to dine and play Bridge, and often told us very interesting tales 
about his kinsmen. He was very well educated, and spoke both 
French and English perfectly. He had been in the Turkish 
Diplomatic Service, and there was all the varnish of polite society 
about his manner and appearance. Yet behind it aU there was 
in his mentality a strain of the savage instincts that governed 
the xmbridled actions of Chiefs and Headmen in the uncivilised 
past, whether kings or princes. I shall not readily forget the 
look of astonishment on the face of a lady to whom he was pre- 
sented one afternoon when she was informed that he was a 
Kurd. She had heard so much about the thievish propensities 
of the Kurds that she could not help asking the question : 
" Are not your people great robbers ? ” “ Madame,” he 

said, with a bow, ” nous sommes des brigands, si vous voulez, 
mais pas des voleurs.” (We are brigands, if you like, but 
we are not thieves.) A fine distinction, according to his 
view I 

He was one of the many grandsons of the great Kurdish Chief, 
Bedr-Khan Bey, who had troubled the peace of Asia Minor so 
much during the reign of Abdul Medjid, until, through the agency 
of Mr. Layard of Nineveh fame, he was brought to submit to the 
Sultan and pay a visit to Constantinople, a visit from which he 
was never allowed to return to his own domains. He had suc- 
ceeded in leaguing together several of the Tribes under his Stan- 
dard, and could command the services of some 300,000 horsemen, 
well armed after the fashion of those days. My friend’s name 
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was AbdtilRazzakBedr-Khan Bey. When I made his acqflaint- 
ance he was one of the Masters of Ceremonies at the Court of 
the Sultan. A few years after this he had a great row with Redvan 
Pasha, the Prefect of Constantinople. The family honour, as 
he understood it, had been sullied by the cavalier treatment, 
on the part of the Perfect, of his demand to have a new road 
which had been constructed in his neighbourhood continued as 
far as the new villa built for him at Chichlu on the outskirts of 
the town. The road had been carried just past a house belonging 
to Redvan Pasha, and then brought abruptly to a dose a few 
3^ds short of Abdul Razzak’s. The matter was brought before 
a family council, and Redvan, the insolent upstart as he was 
considered, was condemned to die. A couple of the Kurdish 
retainers of the Bedr-Khan family were told off for the job, and 
Redvan was shot as he stepped out of his carriage. The men 
who committed the deed were never caught, but Abdul Razzak, 
who was proved to have been the instigator of the crime, was 
tried and condemned to death. The sentence was, however, by 
Imperial decree, commuted to imprisonment for life. Abdul 
Razzak returned after the proclamation of the Constitution, 
having been released under the Amnesty as a political prisoner. 

He came to see me, and I must say he was not looking any 
the worse for his long imprisonment, although he told me that 
upon his arrival in Tripoli, and for some months after, he had 
been kept in sohtary confinement in a dungeon in the old Castle. 
He said there was very little light, and that he used to share his 
bread with a couple of rats whidi came to visit him- Con- 
stantinople did not detain him very long. He went off shortly 
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afterwards to work, as he told me, for Etirdish Independence. 
He probably got at loggerheads with the Governor of Mosul, as 
it is said that Abdul Razzak was treacherously murdered at his 
instigation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

LAST DAYS BEFORE THE WAR 

The one great idea of the new Rulers of Turkey was to make 
themselves strong enough to be able to defy the ever-existing 
menace of Russian invasion. They wanted both a powerful 
Navy as well as a large and well-organised and equipped Army. 
Their military projects started well enough as there was abimdant 
material to work with, and there was no such enormous expendi- 
ture required as in the case of the Navy. The training of soldiers 
can be carried on with rapidity even when there is a dearth of 
weapons, as was shown when the Great War with Germany broke 
out, and earthworks can be quickly thrown up and trenches cut 
with speed. It is otherwise with a Navy. Of what use were a 
few old obsolete ironclads of no great speed or armament, and 
var3dng so much in t3q)e that they could not form a manoeuvring 
squadron, and in war would merely serve as targets for the 
enemy ? 

Russia loomed so large in their vision that, looking at the 
future, they gave no thought to any possible immediate danger 
from another direction. After the establishment of Constitutional 
Government I thought I saw my way, and wanted to do all that 
I could for them. The newly-appointed Minister of Marine had 
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been amongst the first cadets under my charge, and we were very 
good friends. I made out a programme for the rapid construction 
of a few vessels of modem type. It was a modest programme, 
but within a year or little more, it would have put Turkey in 
possession of such a compact squadron of fighting ships, which, 
whilst sufficient to overawe the Greeks, would not have excited 
the jealousy of any of the Great Powers. I also recommended 
the immediate engagement of instmctors from the British Navy, 
so that the training of the Naval officers and men might be started 
at once with the existing Naval units as schools for their Naval 
education. 

But my day had gone by, I was a '' Back niunber,'' which I 
quite recognised must be the view of the ** Yoimg Turks/' a 
** Junta " of whom was the ruling element in each Department. 
They had made up their minds to have a Fleet of the very largest 
and most powerful Super-Dreadnoughts possible, in order to 
wrest from Russia her Naval supremacy in the Black Sea. So 
precious time was fritted away in the long negotiations for the 
construction of enormous vessels, each costing several millions 
of money, and the Balkan War, so suddenly sprung upon Turkey, 
found her Fleet quite unable to cope with that of Greece, rein- 
forced as the latter had been by the acquisition of the fast and 
heavily-armed ironclad cruiser Averoff and the two large iron- 
clads purchased from America. 

As the Turks were so ambitious to follow the example of the 
Japanese, at the same time that I presented my Naval scheme I 
gave them a short historical sketch of the f onnation of the great 
shipping concern, the ^‘Nippon Yushen Kaisha Company," 
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recommending the Government to create an Ottoman Mercantile 
Marine on the same lines. I thought also that I would have another 
shot at the establishment of a " Time Ball ” on Galata Tower. 
I had tried to start this project soon after my arrival in Turkey, 
but it wasn’t wanted, so it was thought, in the circles of authority. 
The Sultan had an astronomer, a Greek, who kept a clock in 
order, and fired a small gun at noon. 

How I chuckle at times over the discomfiture of the two 
German Naval Ofl&cere sent in succession by " Wily Willie ” 
to keep Germany’s finger in Turkey’s Naval Pie. Whilst Hobart 
was alive, he successfully combated the efiorts of German intrigue. 
After his death, however, a Lieut.-Commander StarMe was 
sent out as an Instructor and Adviser to the Navy. He got 
tired of giving lectures at the College, and making out reports 
for the Sultan, which either never reached him, or were not 
thought worth attention, so at last, having amassed a few thou- 
sands of good sterling British sovereigns out of his handsome 
salary, he made up his mind to retire. He wanted, however, to 
leave some noark of his handiwork in Turkey before taking his 
departure. I used to drop into his room at the Admiralty 
occasionally for a Uttle chat, and a smoke over a cup of fragrant 
coffee. “ Why, Starkie," I cried, " what on earth are you doing 
there ? ” I asked him as I saw him, pencil in hand, poring over 
plans and papers. “ Oh, I am going to have a ' Time-ball ' on 
the top of Galata Tower, I am going to get something done 
before I leave,” was his reply. I laughed. “What are you 
laughing at ? ” “ My dear Starkie, I have been there before 
you ; I couldn’t succeed and you won’t. You will go away and 
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that* mast-pole will stiU be without any such fitting.” He 

m 

wouldn't believe it. No, he would get an “ Iradeh ” from the 
Sultan which would override all opposition,” he declared, going 
on with his work. Well, he went away, and there was no " Time- 
ball ” left behind. A successor came in my friend Kaula von 
Hofe, also a Commander in the German Navy. He was a man 
of a different stamp from his predecessor, who had served many 
years as a Merchant Captain, whilst von Hofe was of the " Pukkha 
Breed ” of officer and a bit of a " Junker.” 

He tried in vain to do something and was more or less alwa}^ 
at loggerheads with the Minister of Marine. At last he also gave 
it up and retired on a pension as StarkLe had done. But before 
he left, the same brain-wave came along and struck upon the 
beach of his mind. He, too, would have a " Time-Ball ” erected 
on Galata Tower, as a memento of his passage through the 
Turkish Admiralty and Navy. I went into his room one day, 
and found him hard at work poring over plans just as I had 
seen Starlde doing. I burst out laughing, to his great amaze- 
ment. He asked, “What are you laughing at, what's the 
matter ? ” " My dear fellow,” I said, “ Starlde was there before 
you, and I was in the same field before Starlde. He also would 
fain have left a pillar of victory behind him. He failed, as I told 
him he would, and you, too, will feiiL” He smUed incredulously, 
as he had the backing of the German Ambassador behind him, 
but he went away, and the flag-staff of the tower was still without 
a " Time-Ball.” Now comes the crowning joke. My plan was a 
very modest affair and would have cost but a few pounds to fix 
up all the fittings which I thought to be necessary. No one. 
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however, would pay any attention to it. Then came Admiral 

• 

Sir Douglas Gamble and his Staff. The Navigation Instructor 
saw the same necessity that we had all seen, and after pro- 
tracted applications, the money was sent to England to purchase 
a set of most perfect and beautiful astronomical instruments, 
such as were fitted at Home in observatories for regulating 
chronometers. They eventually arrived after some months’ 
delay ; but there is no “ Time-Ball ” yet on the tower of Galata, 
and the instruments, as far as I have been able to learn, are still 
in their packing-cases, stowed away in some forgotten depot. 

I was spending the summer of 1914 with my family at 
Therapia. We were living in a villa on the terrace of a hill 
overlooking the little creek, in which most of the Embassy 
3^chts had their moorings. -The house had a commanding view, 
and all the movements at the landing-place of the German Em- 
bassy were well in view. After the arrival of the " Greneral,” 
the large German liner which managed to escape the vigilance 
of our cruisers, we watched with great interest the constant 
communication going on between that vessel and the Embassy. 
With her wireless apparatus she was picking up messages from 
great distances, and von Wangenheim, the German Ambassador, 
was continually receiving news as to the progress of the war. 
It was easy to see when everything was going well with the 
Germans. He was jubilant, and with a smiling face would 
stand at the gate of his Embassy, and flourishing a paper in the 
face of a passing acquaintance, would tell him or her the good 
news he had just received. The German Ambassador had been 
a great friend of ours. We had known him from the days when 
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heliad been a First Secretary years before, and a frequent visitor 
at my house both in town and country. Of course, he was in all 
the secrets of the great conspiracy, and the Baroness, his wife, a 
very pretty and charming woman as we all thought, must have 
known what was in the wind by the remark she made to my 
son a day or two before the war broke out. They had been 
playing tennis together, a game of which she was very fond, and 
with a laugh and a flourish of her racquet, she exclaimed: " How 
curious it would be if the next time we met we were striking each 
other with these racquets instead of hitting the balls with them.” 

It was rather hard lines that my poor wife, who did not wish 
to quit Constantinople, where there were old friends, too advanced 
in years to travel, should have been compelled to leave by our 
quondam friend. She would not come away with me after the 
outbreak of war with Turkey, and we had received such assurances 
from the Turkish Authorities that I did not see any great 
necessity for her doing so. But it was otherwise with von Wangen- 
heim. My house had become the rendezvous for the British 
left behind in Constantinople, and the Consular Officials, as they 
drifted down through the obstructions of Local Authorities in 
Asia Minor, naturally found their way to my house. Poor 
Wangenheim could not stand this, and so worried the Tiirks about 
this “ Foyer d'Espionage ” that Morgenthau felt he must insist 
upon her leaving. 

I did not leave with the exodus of British subjects, and under 
the impression that the war could not last veiy long, I was 
rather inclined to wait on. I soon, however, came to the con- 
clusion that my position was untenable. I went to the Minister 
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of Marine, and told him that I had a great desire to go and see 

• 

my daughter and her children, and that if he would authorise 
my leaving, I would go the next day. He gave his permission, 
but was most vehemently bitter at our Declaration of War 
against Turkey. Djemal Pasha had been very friendly disposed 
towards both France and England, and he had no great love for 
Germany. “ This war,” he said, “ will cost England dear, 
millions of money will she spend, and thousands and thousands 
of lives will she lose." It was very galling to us looking upon 
the Bosphorus, to see the Goeben passing up and down, and to 
think of the great difference it would have made had she not 
succeeded in reaching Constantinople. She was a menacing 
object as she steamed past Therapia, and the British Embassy, 
looking with her men at her batteries like some gigantic beast of 
prey on the watch. Although all the men wore fezzes, and the 
ship herself was flying the " Crescent Flag ” at the " Peak,” she 
still remained under German command, and the Germans held 
the Sultan and his Government by the throat. 

This was imdoubtedly the determining factor in bringing the 
Turks into the war. 
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CHAPTER XXTV 

THE FIRST DAYS OF THE ARMISTICE 

On my way home I had stopped at Malta and spent a few very 
pleasant weeks under the hospitable roof of my friend Admiral 
Sir Arthur Limpus, then in command of the Dockyard and 
Station. Malta Harbour at that time might have been taken 
for some French Naval Port, so many were the figh tin g ships 
under the Tricolour Flag always to be seen lying there, or occupy- 
ing one or other of the large docks. The greatest activity pre- 
vailed under the energetic direction of the Admiral, and it was 
rather a revelation to some of our French friends to find how 
very speedily engine defects were made good and vessels docked 
and coaled. 

When I reached London early in December, 19x4, I offered 
my services for work at Home, but my age stood in the way, 
and my applications only brought courteous replies informing 
me that they had been noted. So when my wife arrived, we 
went down to the coimtry to look after my son-in-law’s place, 
whilst he and his wife were actively employed on war-work in 
town. . . . 

My wife and I left together for Constantinople soon after the 
Armistice. In fact we were almost the first of the Refugees to 
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do so, facilities for the passage from Marseilles onward having 
been accorded to us at the request of the High Conunissioner. 

But what a different Constantinople did we find ! 

We landed at Tophaneh (the Gun-Wharf) from the deck of a 
large “ Dreadnought ” moored “ end on ” with her stem fast to 
the quay. With her formidable batteries commanding in all 
directions, she symbohsed the Occupation. 

As we drove amid troops from all parts of the world along 
the roads and streets leading up to Pera, the European Quarter, 
though the stm was shining, I felt morally chilled, so changed 
was the aspect. 

The gaily-dressed City Wanton flaunting in her bright- 
coloured garments of a few years ago now looked, as it seemed 
to me, like some frowsy old woman, slip-shod and slatternly and 
dressed in rags, so drab and dreary did everything appear. The 
houses were all discoloured with the dust clinging to their outward 
surfaces, not a single frontage having apparently received either 
a coat of paint or colour-wash since the war started. The streets 
were unkempt, refuse of all sorts lying about, and the people in 
the streets looked so poorly dad although it was Stmday. 

When we got to our house, however, and found a few friends 
and our old servants there to welcome us, I became more recon- 
ciled to my surroundings. I began to remember that Con- 
stantinople was never so very dean in spite of municipal scaven- 
gering, and that the accumulation of rabbish in waste places gave 
the local colour that adds so much to the picturesqueness of a 
view. I saw also a redeeming feature in the crooked uneven 
streets and the breaks in the house terraces from the ravages of 
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fire* and the want of repairs, for what beauty is there after all 
m straight lines ? Then I thought of the glorious sunshine and 
the blue skies ; of the dancing glittering waters of the Bosphorus 
and Marmora, and the glorious views from the heights all round. 
Neither the war nor the Occupation could deprive Constantinople 
of these possessions. 

We were very much pleased to be back again amongst old 
friends, though a few, alas ! had passed away, of those who had 
remained when the exodus took place on the outbreak of war 
with Turkey, too old as they thought to leave. The gathering of 
our warships in the Bosphorus had brought back some old Naval 
friends of the past, and we made many new ones and spent a few 
happy months. 

Then came the great blow of my life, a blow that aged me 
within one year more than all those of the Great War had done. 
My wife died suddenly in the month of November. Quite well 
and strong, she returned from a long walk complaining of the 
cold. It was a bad dull she had caught. Double pneumonia set 
in, and in four days she passed away. She was much loved by 
all who knew her, and her death was felt as a great shock in 
Constantinople. 

I shall never forget the great marks of S3unpathy which came 
to me from all quarters, and the kind assistance I received in the 
arrangements for the funeral at Scutari from the High Com- 
missioners, Sir John de Robeck and Sir R. Webb. She was 
borne to her resting-place, as she would have wished, by British 
bluejackets, and followed by many Naval and Military friends 
and members of the Colony. 
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In place of Ambassadors, High Commissioners sat in'the 
seats of the Mighty. The First High Commissioner was Sir 
Arthur Calthorpe. As he was also Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, Admiral Webb, afterwards Sir Richard 
Webb, was appointed as Deputy High Commissioner to assist 
and cany on the work when the Commander-in-Chief was absent. 
Upon Admiral Calthorpe’s appointment to the “ Blue Ribbon ” 
of the Naval Service, the Commander-in-Chiefship at Portsmouth, 
his post went to Admiral Sir John de Robeck. 

I received much kindness from both the High Commissioners 
during their term of office, as also from their deputies, and to 
Sir John de Robeck and Sir R. Webb I owe a debt of gratitude I 
shall never forget, as it was to their great solicitude for my welfare 
that I owe the preservation of my life. I wanted a run home, 
but my health was such that, although a change of scene and 
climate was thought advisable, I was strongly recommended not 
to attempt a passage overland. A passage was arranged for me 
on board the Thunderer proceeding home from Malta, and I 
arrived there early as the guest of Admiral Sir George Hope in 
his flagship, the Cardiff, after a most enjoyable run down from 
Constantinople. The sea-trip had done me much good, and I 
was apparently in the best of health for my advanced age. Two 
days, however, before the Thunderer sailed, I was taken suddenly 
very ill, whether with sun-stroke or the ’flu I don’t know even 
now. Fortunately for me I was carried off to the Naval Hospital 
at Bighi, where, thanks to the skill of my friend, the surgeon. 
Commander Nichols, and the devotion of the nurses, I was 
pulled through a very serious illness in which both my heart 
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an<f lungs were affected. It was the very hottest summer Malta 

• 

had experienced for thirty years. The air was stifling, and I 
should most certainly have paid in my cheques had I not been 
taken to Bighi, the only place free and open to any wind that 
might be blowing. I had turned the comer after some difflculty, 
but it was difiicult even with the utmost care to regain strength 
with the great heat, and I was worried also over the thought of 
how I was to get away from the island, when by a stroke of good 
luck the Resohdion, flagship of the Battle-Cruiser Squadron under 
Admiral Doughty, was ordered home. Poor Doughty volunteered 
to take me home if the surgeons at the hospital considered I was 
fit to travel. The news received by wireless from Constantinople 
was given to me as the best tonic possible, and three days 
after I was carried on board that fine Super-Dreadnought. 
My dear friend Doughty looked after me as if I were a 
delicate piece of china, and with the bahny sea atmosphere 
I soon began to gather strength, and by the time the 
Resohdion arrived at Spithead I was comparatively well 
again. 

We had called in at Gibralter and I had the pleasure of 
meeting Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, the Admiral in command, and 
General Sir Henry Smith-Dorrien, the Governor. It was a most 
enjoyable voyage. 

r'v Poor Doughty — ^he handed me over to the care of my friends, 
and to my very great sorrow, though several letters passed 
between us, we never met again. I was to have paid him a 
visit when I returned in the summer from Switzerland, but 
within the year he died suddenly in Haslar Hospital, on the 
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morning of the very day he was to have left, quite well, as was 
thought, after an operation. 

1 returned to Constantinople in August, 1919, and renamed 
there until after Christmas. Sir Horace Rumbold had succeeded 
Admiral Sir John de Robeck, and was presiding at the Embassy 
where his father had served before him as Counsellor and Charge 
d’AfEaires in my early da3?s. Sir John de Robeck was not at all 
displeased, I fancy, to get rid of political work. He is a straight- 
forward, frank, open-minded sailor, with no great relish fOT 
dealing with diplomatic subtleties and enigmatical manoeuvres. 
A splendid and esteemed fellow in every respect, he was admired 
by all officers and men under his command. Lady Rumbold, 
who had accompanied her husband, had also old associations 
with Constantinople. She was there in her childhood when her 
father, the late Sir EmestvE]^^^. afterwards Minister in Serbia 
and at Copenhagen in succession, was Counsellor at the British 
Embassy in the da5rs of Sir Clare Ford. She had not forgotten 
those days, and the very first time we met she reminded me, 
with a pleasant smile, that I was the “ first grown-up gentleman 
she had ever danced with, and that she had felt so proud at being 
taken out to dance with a Pasha.” It was at a children’s party 
given by a friend of mine, a great lover of small folk, with none 
of his own. 

Both Sir Horace, now transferred to Madrid, and Lady 
Rumbold were very much liked, being popular both in the Colony 
and outside. He has all the attributes required in a diplomatist, 
and his charming wife all the qualities necessary for the making 
of a successful hostess. His wife is a striking figure in Society, 
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tall Imd very graceful in figure, with a full share of beauty, and 
always a pleasant expression, and is admired and liked by all 
who meet her. 

* * * Ik * 

The tale of my long residence in Turkey is over. My 
raniniscences are ended and the curtain must be drawn. 

There is much more that I could write but I wish to avoid 
all entry into controversial subjects. 

I will merely say that I love the Turks much more than I do 
any other of the races of the Near East, and that in my judgment, 
based on a long experience and intimate knowledge of past events, 
the Turk has been as much sinned against as sinning. To this 
I will add that the Christian virtues in the past often received 
more due observance from the Moslem Turks than from the 
so-called Christians. The Turks, are at last masters in their own 
house, and, as their good friend, my one hope is, that they ydll 
show themselves worthy of the trust reposed in them by the 
moderation of their actions in respect to those living under their 
protection. 


THE END 
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